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PREFACE 

WE  live  in  an  age  when  people  are  prone  to  the  idea  that 
there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
a  spirit  of  emulation  is  rife.  Day  by  day  we  witness  a 
growing  disposition  on  the  part  of  men  and  women  to 
value  the  efforts  of  others  who  achieve  success  in  laud 
able  walks  in  life,  and  who,  in  vindication  pf  the  philo 
sopher's  theory  that  imitation  is  the  sincerest  form  of 
appreciation,  copy  their  ideas  and  seek  to  disseminate 
good  with  the  same  gratifying  results. 

Holding  tenaciously  to  this  view  of  things,  I  trust  no 
apology  is  needed  for  the  presentation  of  the  accompany 
ing  unpretentious  volume.  In  the  matter  of  Church  life 
and  Church  organisation  the  ways  and  means  which  have 
answered  with  profit  in  the  past,  and  are  still  doing  so  in 
the  present,  cannot  be  too  widely  known  ;  nor  will  the 
man  whose  labours  have  been  ^happily  crowned  with  suc 
cess  regard  with  jealous  eye  the  comrade  who  judiciously 
adopts,  or  enlarges  upon,  his  ideas  and  follows  closely  in 
his  footsteps.  At  any  rate,  let  it  be  urged  that  the  Church 
is  a  body — a  brotherhood,  if  you  will — working  together 
for  good — not  of  individuals  but  of  the  Cause,  the  Cause 
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dear  to  the  hearts  of  all  true  members.  About  the 
publicity  of  ideas  there  is  this  one  great  advantage — it 
tends  to  make  them  common  property ;  they,  in  fact,  get 
put  into  operation  by  the  many  instead  of  the  few  or 
the  individual,  and  the  outcome  is  the  more  pleasingly 
abundant. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  present  volume  the  object  has 
been  to  deal,  in  language  readily  understood  by  all,  with 
some  distinguished  Churchmen  of  the  day  and  the  par 
ticular  phase  of  the  work  with  which  each  has  prominently 
identified  himself.  There  is  no  assumption  that  the 
volume  is  so  comprehensive  as  to  embody  all  the  dis 
tinguished  men  of  our  time ;  nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
all  phases  of  the  work  have  been  brought  under  review. 
There  is  a  limit  to  all  things,  especially  to  a  volume.  To 
avoid  misunderstanding,  however,  explanation  of  one  or 
two  points  is  necessary.  In  the  first  place,  the  collection 
has  purposely  been  restricted  to  men  in  Orders ;  and  in  the 
second  place,  there  has  been  a  serious  endeavour  to  give 
balance  to  the  book  and  to  avoid  favour  towards  members 
of  any  particular  party.  The  responsibility  attaching  to 
the  narratives,  let  it  be  made  clear,  belongs  to  myself; 
but,  with  regard  to  the  dialogues,  I  gratefully  acknow 
ledge  the  valuable  help  afforded,  at  my  solicitation,  by  the 
gentlemen  through  whose  mouths  the  different  stories  of 
the  work — promoted  and  sustained  as  it  is  in  many 
lands — come  with  far  greater  weight  than  would  have 
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attended  them  had  they  simply  emanated  from  myself. 
Above  all,  it  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  each 
Churchman  concerned  has  tendered  his  contribution  quite 
irrespective  and  independent  of  what  the  others  may 
have  conveyed. 

The  deduction  to  be  drawn  from  it  all  is  that  the  scope 
for  the  Church's  influence  is  ever  extending,  and  those  who 
profess  allegiance  to  her  need  to  watch  carefully,  and  to 
respond  loyally  to,  the  requirements  which  this  extension 
entails. 

To  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth  the  volume  is 
launched  upon  the  world.  That  it  may  serve  to  quicken 
interest  in  the  numerous  channels  through  which  the 
Church  strives  to  fulfil  her  mission — that  it  may  help  to 
call  forth  more  labourers,  and  to  spur  on  those  already  in 
the  service  to  more  strenuous  exertion,  is  the  sincere 

wish  of 

THE   AUTHOR. 

"  INGLEDENE,"  COLLIER'S  WOOD, 
MERTON,  SURREY. 
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CHAPTER     I 

THE  BISHOP  OF  LLANDAFF 

THE  RIGHT  REV.  RICHARD  LEWIS,  D.D.,  DOYEN  OF  WELSH 

BISHOPS. 

CHURCH  EXTENSION  IN  WALES. 

"  Breathes  there  the  man,  with  soul  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 
This  is  my  own,  my  native  land  ?  " — SCOTT. 

Troublous  Times  in  Church  and  Country  —  Demise  of  Arch 
bishop  Tait  and  Bishop  Ollivant — Dr  Benson  becomes 
Primate — Episcopal  Vacancies  at  Truro  and  Llandaff — 
Archdeacon  of  St  David's  chosen  for  the  Welsh  See — New 
Bishop's  Distinguished  Welsh  Ancestry — Welshmen's  Pride 
in  Choice  of  a  Welshman — Their  Testimony  to  His  All- 
round  Good  Work — G.O.M.  of  the  Church  in  Wales — 
Llandaff  Palace — His  Lordship's  Views — Church  in  Wales 
no  Alien  Church — Great  on  Church  Extension — Plain 
Spoken  on  Temperance  and  Education — Why  the  Bishop 
nearly  resigned  the  See. 

"WHEN  Mr  Gladstone  offered   me   the    Bishopric 
of  Llandaff,   in    1883,    I   can  honestly   say   that    I 
did  not  know  he  was  aware  of  my  existence." 
Such   was   the   frank   confession  of  the    Right 
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Rev.  Richard  Lewis,  D.D.,  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff. 
The  date  recalls  troublous  times,  both  in  the 
Church  and  in  the  country.  The  Phoenix  Park 
murders  and  Fenian  plots  in  England,  as  well  as 
in  Ireland,  had  created  one  of  those  astounding 
sensations  such  as  have  all  too  often  burst  ruth 
lessly  upon  the  peace  of  Europe.  Mr  Gladstone, 
in  indifferent  health  as  he  was,  had  to  submit  to 
what  he  always  regarded  as  the  objectionable 
precaution  of  having  his  every  movement  closely 
watched,  lest  he,  like  his  representatives  in  Dublin, 
should  fall  into  the  clutches  of  the  assassin.  At 
the  same  time,  as  the  ordinary  duties  of  the 
Premiership  pressed  heavily  upon  him,  he  was 
burdened  with  the  additional  responsibility  of 
finding  suitable  men  to  fill  important  vacancies 
which  the  indiscriminating  hand  of  death  had 
wrought  in  the  Church.  Indeed,  the  Church  was 
without  its  titular  head.  No  less  high  a  dignitary 
than  Archibald  Campbell  Tait,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  had  been  gathered  unto  his  fathers, 
and  Mr  Gladstone,  after  protracted  consideration, 
had  gained  the  assent  of  the  Crown  to  the 
nomination  of  Edward  White  Benson  as  successor 
to  the  throne  of  St  Augustine.  His  translation 
from  Truro,  whence  Dr  Benson  had  successfully 
applied  his  energy  and  undoubted  ability  to  the 
work  of  resuscitating  the  ancient  Cornish  Diocese, 
caused  another  vacancy,  the  call  to  which  fell  upon 
the  Rev.  G.  H.  Wilkinson. 
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But  while  Dr  Benson's  enthronement  was  still 
only  a  matter  of  anticipation,  Dr  Alfred  Ollivant, 
the  Bishop  of  Llandaff  for  a  third  of  a  century, 
had  passed  away,  leaving  the  Prime  Minister  face 
to  face  with  the  most  serious  task  of  all.  With 
regard  to  Bishops,  at  anyrate,  Wales  claims  con 
siderations  which  are  not  necessarily  brought  to 
bear  on  the  motherland  side  of  the  border.  The 
language  in  many  parts,  though  not  in  all,  is 
distinctly  different,  and  the  habits,  feelings  and 
modes  of  thought  of  a  more  emotional  race  than 
the  English  are  all  things  to  be  reckoned  with. 
What  more  natural  than  the  demand  for  a  Welsh 
man  to  minister  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the 
Welsh?  As  in  all  such  cases,  in  the  press  at 
the  time  many  names  were  put  forward  as  fitting 
successors  to  a  man  of  the  greatest  learning  and 
highest  attainments.  For  all  that,  by  the  sober- 
minded  it  was  generally  felt  that  Mr  Gladstone 
might  be  relied  on  to  appoint  somebody  who 
understood  the  Church  in  Wales,  who  knew  its 
language,  and  who  would  be  prepared  to  deal  in 
a  conciliatory  rather  than  in  a  provocative  spirit 
with  the  strong  Nonconformist  element,  white 
firmly  maintaining  the  just  rights  of  his  own 
Church.  Taking  a  calm,  retrospective  view  of 
the  situation  eighteen  years  after  the  event,  it  is 
safe  to  assume  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  names 
advanced  were  never  seriously  entertained  by  Mr 
Gladstone.  There  is,  however,  reason  to  believe 
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that  the  See  of  Llandaff  was  offered  to  the  Bishop 
of  Bangor — perhaps  partly  on  the  ground  of  his 
knowledge  of  Llandaff  through  his  early  parochial 
work  there,  and  perhaps  partly  because  of  Llandaff 's 
closer  proximity  to  London  and  the  more  thickly- 
populated  parts  of  Wales — and  that  he  declined 
the  opportunity  to  make  an  exchange  of  Sees. 

Oddly  enough,  the  suitability  of  Archdeacon 
Lewis,  of  St  David's,  occurred  to  very  few  ;  yet 
when  it  was  announced  that  the  Bishopric  had  been 
offered  to  him,  the  surprise  was  swallowed  up  in 
a  concensus  of  opinion  that  this  was  the  nominee 
who,  though  lost  sight  of  for  the  moment,  possessed 
all  the  desired  qualifications,  and  very  soon  the 
Archdeacon  was  literally  inundated  with  communi 
cations  from  enthusiastic  Churchmen  begging  him 
to  accept  the  vacant  office.  Many  a  man  would 
have  jumped  at  the  offer.  Not  so  the  Archdeacon 
of  St  David's.  It  was  like  him  to  treat  it  with 
deliberation  and  circumspection,  well  knowing  the 
serious  responsibility  which  his  acceptance  of  the 
high  calling  would  entail — conscious,  in  fact,  that 
such  an  office  was  worthy  of  only  the  best  of  his 
race,  since  it  placed  him  in  the  forefront  of  those 
who  seek  to  propagate  the  influence  and  emulate 
the  example  of  the  Divine  Master.  The  question 
was  not  "  Shall  \  go  to  Llandaff?  "  but  "  Ought  I 
to  go  ?  Am  I  worthy  of  the  call  ?  "  Of  the  Prime 
Minister's  communication  the  Archdeacon  remarked 
at  the  time,  "  No  letter  ever  produced  a  week  of 
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more  utter  wretchedness.  The  mental  pain  and 
suffering  which  that  letter  caused  me  are  known 

o 

only  to  God  and  my  own  heart."  Mr  Gladstone 
complied  with  the  request  for  a  week's  consideration 
of  the  offer.  Meanwhile,  Divine  guidance,  coupled 
with  the  appeals  from  those  in  the  Diocese  of 
Llandaff  to  go  over  and  help  them,  led  the  Arch 
deacon  to  the  conviction  that  his  duty  in  the  future 
lay  in  shepherding  the  colliery  district  of  South 
Wales,  and  that  he  must,  distressing  as  it  was  to 
sever  the  ties,  quit  his  "  dear  old  Archdeaconry  of 
St  David's."  The  decision  was  hailed  with  mani 
fest  satisfaction  by  Welsh  folk.  They  were,  after 
all,  to  have  a  Bishop  after  their  own  heart — a 
Welshman,  speaking  the  Welsh  tongue,  habituated 
as  much  as  any  man  to  Welsh  sympathies,  and 
devoid  of  hankering  after  extreme  ritual. 

Welsh  the  new  Bishop  certainly  was,  to  the 
finger-tips.  The  second  son  of  the  late  Mr  John 
Lewis,  of  Henllan,  Pembrokeshire,  and  heir- 
presumptive  to  his  elder  brother,  Mr  J.  L.  G.  P. 
Lewis,  the  then  lord  of  Henllan,  he  could  trace 
ancestry  from  Gwynfordd  Dyfed,  lord  of  Dyfed  or 
Pembrokeshire,  and  a  descendant  of  Meurig,  the 
early  King  of  Dyfed.  This  is  tantamount  to 
saying  that  the  family  has  handed  down,  unsullied, 
some  of  the  best  Welsh  traditions.  Among  other 
attributes,  Gwynfordd  is  credited  with  being  a 
poet,  and  a  friend  and  contemporary  of  Howel 
Dda,  who,  by  death,  ceased  to  exercise  an  influence 
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for  good  in  his  native  land  towards  the  close  of  the 
tenth  century.  On  the  maternal  side  the  Bishop  is 
the  representative  of  an  out-and-out  loyalist  family. 
He  is  descended  from  the  distinguished  General 
Poyer,  who,  in  common  with  other  brave  men  of 
the  time,  conspicuously  identified  himself  with 
efforts  to  resist  the  invasion  of  Cromwell's  forces 
in  South  Wales,  only,  as  it  afterwards  transpired, 
to  suffer  the  degradation  of  capture  in  Pembroke 
Castle — the  last  fortress  held  for  the  king  in  Wales — 
and  to  be  shot,  with  much  ostentatious  and  unneces 
sary  display,  in  Covent  Garden  Market,  London. 

As  to  the  Bishop's  early  career,  the  first  point 
to  be  noted  after  his   birth   in   Pembrokeshire,  in 
March,    1821,    is    his    education    at    Bromsgrove, 
whence  he  proceeded  to  Worcester  College,  Oxford, 
and  became  a  scholar,  taking  his  B.A.  degree  in 
1843,  and  ms  M.A.  in  1846.     He  was  admitted  to 
the  Diaconate  a  year  after  taking  the  first-named 
degree,  and  two  years  later  was  ordained  priest. 
With  ambitions  akin  to  those  of  most  young  men 
whose  means  do  not  restrict  them,  young  Lewis 
yearned  for  an  acquaintance  with  places  of  interest 
beyond   our  sea-girt    island,   a  yearning  which  he 
to   some   extent    gratified    by   visits    to    Belgium, 
Germany,  Hungary,  Italy  and  Sicily,  a  trip  up  the 
Nile  to  the  second  cataract,  a  voyage  across  the 
desert  to  Jerusalem,  and  peeps  at  Syria,  Beyrout 
and  Constantinople.     Moreover,  quite  early  in  life 
he     was     no     stranger     to     Spain.       Done    with 
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the  university  as  a  training  institution,  the 
future  Bishop  proceeded  to  a  curacy  in  the 
Diocese  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  and  then,  in 
1851,  accepted  the  Lord  Chancellor's  gift  of  the 
Rectory  of  Lampeter  Velfrey,  Pembrokeshire,  where 
he  remained  until  nominated  Bishop  of  Llandaff. 
During  the  interval,  which  was  characterised  by 
much  earnest  parochial  work,  the  Rev.  Lewis  was 
called  to  the  prebendal  stall  of  Caerfarchell,  in  St 
David's  Cathedral,  and  was  subsequently  appointed 
Archdeacon  of  St  David's,  Prebendary  of  Mydrim, 
and  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  St  David's.  Co 
incident  with  his  acceptance  of  the  See  of  Llandaff, 
the  Bishop  received  his  D.D.  degree. 

The  threefold  Consecration  of  Bishops  at  St 
Paul's  Cathedral,  on  April  25,  1883,  will  not  soon 
be  forgotten  by  those  who  take  an  intelligent 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Church.  Dr  Benson 
had  but  recently  been  installed  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and,  in  the  discharge  of  his  responsible 
duties,  he  was  watched  with  that  critical  eye  which 
the  public  always  specially  reserves  for  men  new 
to  office.  Let  it  be  recorded  that  the  Archbishop 
acquitted  himself  with  credit,  assisted  by  the 
Bishops  of  London,  Bangor,  Ely,  Lichfield,  St 
David's,  Newcastle,  Bedford  and  Bloemfontein, 
and  the  Archdeacons  of  London  and  Middlesex. 
First  among  the  Bishops  for  consecration  was  the 
Ven.  Archdeacon  Lewis  as  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  his 
presenters  being  the  Bishop  of  Bangor  and  the 
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Bishop  of  St  David's.  Then  followed  the  Rev. 
G.  H.  Wilkinson,  destined  to  take  the  place  of  the 
new  Archbishop  at  Truro  as  second  Bishop  of  that 
interesting  Diocese,  and  the  Rev.  Fox-Sandford, 
who  appeared  in  obedience  to  the  summons  to  the 
Bishopric  of  Tasmania.  There  was  an  immense 
congregation,  and,  with  regard  to  the  home 
Bishops  at  least,  there  was  discernible  an  endeav 
our  to  divide  the  opportunities  of  the  occasion. 
For  instance,  the  offertory  was  devoted  to  the 
fund  for  the  erection  of  Truro  Cathedral,  the 
foundation  stone  of  which  had  been  well  and 
truly  laid  a  few  years  before  by  His  Majesty  the 
King  in  the  dual  capacity  of  Prince  of  Wales  and 
(mark  the  appropriateness)  Duke  of  Cornwall. 
Then,  again,  the  special  preacher  was  the  Rev. 
Francis  John  Jayne,  M.A.,  Principal  of  St  David's 
College,  Lampeter.  Principal  Jayne  is,  of  course, 
better  known  to  us  to-day  as  Dr  Jayne,  the  popular 
Bishop  of  Chester. 

After  paying  homage  to  Queen  Victoria  at 
Osborne,  the  new  Bishop  in  the  following  May 
was  duly  enthroned  by  the  Suffragan  Bishop  of 
Dover  and  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury  in  the 
beautifully  -  restored  parish  church  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul  —  Llandaff  Cathedral,  which  cosily 
nestles  in  one  of  the  prettiest  of  Welsh  valleys. 
At  the  luncheon  afterwards  the  Bishop  happily 
inaugurated  his  reign  over  the  See  with  this 
significant  observation — "  My  prayer  is  that  we 
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shall  all  combine,  both  as  Churchmen  and  Non 
conformists,  to  work  harmoniously  together,  for 
we  have  all  the  same  end  in  view — viz.,  the 
salvation  of  mankind."  The  idea — the  prayer, 
properly  speaking — struck  deep  root.  It  proved 
to  demonstration  the  breadth  of  mind  of  the 
Bishop,  particularly  when  taken  in  comparison 
with  the  fact  that  he  had  previously  felt  himself 
justified  in  signing  the  memorial  to  Archbishop 
Tait  in  favour  of  toleration  in  ritual.  That  the 
Bishop,  however,  was  a  sturdy  defender  of  the 
Church  and  an  equally  sturdy  patriot  has  always 
stood  unchallenged.  It  is  recalled  that  on  one 
occasion,  before  his  appointment  to  Llandaff,  he 
expressed  himself  thus  : — 

As  well  at  home  as  abroad  there  is  growing  up  a  spirit  of 
discontent  and  unrest,  of  impatience  of  all  authority,  of  indiffer 
ence,  if  not  open  hostility,  to  all  forms  of  religion — a  spirit  which 
finds  utterance  in  the  words  of  the  following  stanza : — 

Down  with  the  Monarchy,  down  with  the  Crown, 
Down  with  the  Altar,  and  down  with  the  Throne, 
Down  with  all  tyranny  of  kingcraft  or  priest, 
And  stand  by  the  rights  of  the  people — 

which,  unless  by  God's  great  mercy  it  be  restrained,  may  ere  long 
issue  in  a  national  calamity  too  terrible  to  contemplate. 

Reverting  to  the  Bishop's  surprise  on  the 
receipt  of  Mr  Gladstone's  autograph  letter  offer 
ing  him  the  See  of  Llandaff,  there  are  two  im 
portant  events  to  be  noted,  which,  on  the  one 
hand,  prove  that  the  people  in  the  Diocese  of  St 
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David's  were  convinced  that  Mr  Gladstone  had 
made  a  wise  choice,  and  which,  on  the  other 
hand,  prove  that  the  people  of  the  Diocese 
of  Llandaff  are  more  than  satisfied  that  the 
Bishop's  labours  in  their  midst  have  amply 
justified  his  appointment.  It  was  not  long  after 
the  Bishop  had  settled  down  to  his  work  in  his 
new  Diocese — it  happened  to  be  Mr  Gladstone's 
seventy-fourth  birthday  —  that  he  was  besought 
to  attend  at  the  Shirehall,  Haverfordwest,  to  re 
ceive  what  was  at  once  a  happy  and  a  sorrowful 
send-off  from  friends  in  Pembrokeshire,  who  had 
learned  to  love  him  during  his  thirty  years  of 
ministerial  service  there.  The  presentation  took 
the  form  of  handsome  candelabra  and  episcopal 
ring,  together  with  a  beautiful  illuminated  address 
framed  in  black  and  gold,  bearing  the  arms  of 
the  Henllan  family  and  those  of  the  Diocese  of 
Llandaff.  The  text  of  the  address  constituted  a 
weighty  recognition  of  the  Bishop's  work  as  Arch 
deacon  in  Pembrokeshire,  on  the  part  of  high 
and  low,  rich  and  poor,  to  whom  he  had  endeared 
himself.  The  Bishop's  reply  revealed  something 
of  the  diligence  with  which  he  had  already  ap 
plied  himself  to  his  episcopal  duties,  for  he 
incidentally  confessed  to  having  traversed  his 
Diocese  from  end  to  end  within  the  first  eight 
months.  "  The  men  of  Glamorganshire  and  of 
Monmouthshire,"  he  added,  "  must  have  known 
of  the  terrible  strain  which  leaving  my  old  home 
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caused  me,  and  they  determined  that  that  strain 
should  be  felt  as  little  as  possible.  Both  clergy 
and  laity  seem  to  be  determined  not  to  be  behind 
those  of  Pembrokeshire  in  kindness  of  heart  and 
cordiality." 

For  a  moment  let  a  veil  be  drawn  over  the 
important  detail  work  of  eighteen  long  years,  in 
order  to  present  the  other  picture  of  a  delightful 
exhibition  of  gratitude  which  its  results  evoked. 
On  March  27  of  last  year  (1901)  the  Bishop 
attained  his  eightieth  birthday,  and  the  event 
synchronised  with  the  completion  of  eighteen 
years'  episcopal  control  of  the  Diocese  of  Llandaff. 
Here  was  fitting  opportunity,  thought  the  arch 
deacons,  rural  deans  and  others,  to  present  his 
lordship  with  some  permanent  testimonial  of  their 
affectionate  respect.  Accordingly  the  Bishop  was 
invited  to  attend  at  the  Diocesan  Registry  in 
Cardiff,  where  he  was  made  the  recipient  of  a 
framed  illuminated  address  and  the  object  of  con 
gratulatory  speeches  by  the  Archdeacon  of  Llan 
daff  and  several  of  the  rural  deans,  all  bearing 
testimony  to  the  Bishop's  wonderful  activity  for 
his  ripe  age,  his  kindly  sympathy,  his  tact  and 
ready  sense  for  grasping  difficulties  in  a  cheerful 
spirit.  The  address  was  really  an  eloquent  tribute 
of  love  and  esteem. 

"The  eighteen  years  of  your  lordship's  episcopate,"  wrote 
the  subscribers,  "have  been  years  of  continuous  anxiety.  The 
Church  has  had  to  meet  persistent  attack  from  within  and  with- 
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out )  to  adapt  herself  to  new  conditions  which  made  unforeseen 
demands  on  all  her  resources ;  and  we  are  thankful  that,  during 
these  times  of  stress  and  strain,  the  Diocese  should  have  had 
the  inestimable  advantage  of  your  lordship's  counsel  and  guid 
ance.  .  .  .  Your  lordship  has  won  more  than  our  confidence 
and  admiration.  We  believe  that  in  your  declining  years,  so 
blessed  with  undeclining  power,  it  will  be  a  comfort  to  you  to  be 
assured  that  you  have  won  the  best  gift  we  can  give  you,  that 
of  our  deep  and  respectful  affection.  .  .  .  Most  earnestly  we 
pray  that  the  '  good  hand  of  our  God  upon  us '  may  long  pre 
serve  to  your  lordship  the  blessings  of  good  health  and  un- 
diminished  powers,  and,  to  the  Diocese,  the  best  gift  it  can  ask— 
the  continuance  of  your  wise  and  fatherly  wile." 

With  every  semblance  of  admiration  people 
were  wont  to  speak  of  Mr  Gladstone  as  the 
G.O.M.  of  politics.  Remembering  that  it  was 
he  who  wisely  called  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff  into 
office,  the  introduction  of  a  parallel  seems  not 
improper.  With  what  material  there  has  been 
at  his  command  the  author  presents  a  pen-picture 
of  the  life  of  the  G.O.M.  of  the  Church  in  Wales, 
mindful  of  the  influence  he  has  exerted  in  its 
interests,  and  of  the  lasting  good  he  is  handing  on 
to  a  presumably  grateful  posterity. 


Approached  for  an  interview  on  the  story  of 
the  Church  in  Wales,  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff  wrote 
from  Henllan,  Narberth,  naming  a  day  in  the 
month  of  September  for  the  purpose.  At  the  time, 
the  author  recollects,  the  prevailing  feeling  in  Wales 
was  one  of  intense  gloom,  for  but  a  few  days  before 
there  had  occurred,  hard  by  Cardiff,  one  of  those 
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unfortunate  colliery  disasters  which  strike  terror 
direct  to  the  hearts  of  the  pitmen,  and  mercilessly 
bring  sadness,  loss,  and  sometimes  ruin,  to  the 
homes  around.  If  anything  were  calculated  to 
dissipate  a  sorrowful  impression  such  as  that,  it  was 
a  peep  at  the  beautiful  grounds  of  Llandaff  Palace 
on  a  bright  September  morning.  In  the  best  sense 
they  constitute  an  earthly  paradise,  affording  ample 
evidence  of  his  lordship's  love  for  floriculture  (of  his 
particular  preference  for  the  richly-coloured  dahlia), 
and  of  the  gardener's  genius  and  improving 
hand.  And  then  there  is  recalled,  with  a  thirst 
for  a  further  taste,  how  much  the  charm  of  the 
surroundings  was  enhanced  by  the  dulcet  notes  of 
the  Cathedral  bells,  wafted  from  the  valley  away  to 
the  north,  as  they  bore  their  message  of  invitation 
to  worshippers  to  attend  matins.  What  a  contrast 
this  happy,  peaceful  retreat  to  the  roar  of  traffic, 
the  smoke-bedimmed  and  depressing  conditions  of 
commercial  London,  from  which  the  author's 
mission  had  temporarily  drawn  him  ! 

About  the  Bishop,  one  has  to  confess  to  a 
feeling  of  deception.  The  knowledge  that  his 
lordship  had  attained  to  fourscore  years — ten  years 
beyond  the  Psalmist's  allotted  span  of  man's  life — 
had  built  up  a  curious  anticipatory  picture  of  the 
condition  in  which  we  are  accustomed  to  find  men 
of  that  age — burdened  with  infirmities,  dulled  with 
mental  lassitude  and  afflicted  with  general  de- 
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crepitude.  His  lordship's  appearance  was  indeed 
a  revelation.  In  him  was  found  a  combination  of 
all  that  cheerful  disposition,  mental  vigour  and 
agile  movement  characteristic  of  men  full  twenty 
years  younger  at  their  best.  The  fresh,  frank 
features  graced  with  silvery  white  side  whiskers, 
above  which  the  lofty  brow  towered,  sparsely 
flanked  with  similar  adornment,  the  bolt  upright 
ness  of  a  medium-sized  frame,  and  the  general 
indications  of  muscular  strength  were  those  of  a 
wonderfully  well-preserved  man.  In  short,  there 
was  a  complete  absence  of  the  hoariness  of  age 
and  of  waning  power — mental  and  bodily. 

In  the  course  of  the  interview  in  the  Palace 
library,  the  Bishop  treated  with  marked  incredulity 
the  suggestion  one  so  often  hears,  that  the  Church 
in  Wales  is  an  alien  Church.  "It  is  palpably 
false,"  he  observed,  warming  to  the  subject. 
"  Why,  we  are  the  oldest  branch  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  Wales.  Take  the  case  of  Llandaff,  the 
list  of  Bishops  of  this  Diocese  began  early  in  the 
sixth  century,  and  Bishops  have  never  ceased  to 
be  here  s$ice  that  date.  The  list  or  chain  con 
tinues  with  unbroken  links."  To  lend  weight 
to  his  argument,  his  lordship  produced  a  recent 
number  of  the  Llandaff  Diocesan  Magazine,  in 
which  some  apparently  well-informed  correspondent 
deals  at  length  with  the  early  Church  influence  in 
Wales. 

The  effect  of  it  is  to  show  that  the  Christian 
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religion  in  Wales  owes  much  to  the  missionary 
zeal  of  particular  families,  and  that  the  three 
"  blessed  families  "  were  those  of  Cunedda  Wledig, 
Brychan  and  Caw.  Out  of  a  total  number  of  600 
Welsh  saints,  150  traced  their  descent  from  one  or 
other  of  these  three  families.  The  Brychans  were 
of  Irish  extraction;  the  Cuneddas  and  Caws  hailed 
from  North  Britain.  One  of  the  Cunedda  family — 
St  Teilo  or  St  Teleian — became  the  second  Bishop 
of  Llandaff.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  seventh  century, 
the  name  of  a  church  was  the  designation  of  the 
founder,  and  in  most  cases  the  founder,  or  his 
representative,  was  the  priest  of  the  church,  and 
made  it  the  centre  of  worship  and  teaching  to  a 
district  not  strictly  defined.  It  is  well  known  that 
of  Christian  families  who  so  largely  helped  in 
founding  the  English  Church,  more  than  one  were 
royal — six  abbesses  in  the  East  Anglian  royal 
family  in  two  generations,  seven  grandchildren  of 
the  stout  pagan  Penda  of  Mercia,  abbesses  and 
saints — show  how  strongly  Christian  zeal  ran  in 
royal  families  in  England.  "  A  royal  race  in 
Monmouthshire,"  continues  the  writer,  "  which 
vanishes  early  in  the  seventh  century,  dying  out 
in  saints,  seems  to  have  spread  the  Gospel  and 
founded  churches  up  as  far  as  Llanwrted,  in 
Breconshire,  and,  indeed,  in  the  next  generation 
up  to  Anglesey,  and  beyond  the  channel  in  Corn 
wall."  The  writer  had  previously  referred  to  the 
work  of  Dubricius,  first  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  the 
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reputed  son  or  godson  of  Brychan.  The  mother 
of  Dubricius  was  the  daughter  of  Pepian,  King  of 
Ergyng  (or  Archenfield,  in  Hertfordshire),  and 
Pepian's  father,  Zub,  was  a  younger  grandson  of 
the  founder  of  the  race  of  kings  who  ruled  over 
Gwent  Tscoed  and  Morganwg  for  500  years. 
Pepian's  first  cousin,  Teithfalah,  is  credited  with 
having  built  Llandaff  Cathedral.  St  Dubricius 
resigned  the  See  of  Llandaff  in  521,  and  Dr  Lewis 
is  his  ninety-third  successor. 

"  My  own  Diocese  of  Llandaff,"  the  Bishop 
observed,  "  is  singular  among  the  Welsh  Dioceses 
in  that  the  population  has  grown  with  enormous 
rapidity,  owing  to  the  discovery  of  coal,  which,  of 
course,  brought  other  industries  within  its  borders, 
such  as  iron,  steel,  and  tin  works.  Another 
result  of  the  discovery  of  coal  is  the  growth  of 
seaports  for  its  exportation,  and  in  this  respect 
specially  to  be  noted  are  places  like  Cardiff, 
Newport  and  Barry.  You  may  perhaps  know 
that  the  Diocese  of  Llandaff  consists  of  the  County 
of  Monmouth  and  the  whole  of  the  County  of 
Glamorgan,  excepting  the  district  of  Gower,  which 
is  in  the  Diocese  of  St  David's,  and  in  which  is 
situated  the  very  large  town  of  Swansea,  also 
an  important  seaport.  The  County  of  Glamorgan 
contains  140  entire  parishes,  besides  portions  of 
five  others  ;  Monmouth,  120  entire  parishes,  besides 
portions  of  seven  others.  The  area  of  the  Diocese 
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is  863,970  acres,  and  the  population,  roughly 
speaking,  a  million." 

"Your  Cathedral  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in 
the  country,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"Yes,"  was  his  lordship's  prompt  response, 
and,  to  show  the  changes  which  it  has  undergone, 
he  straightway  fetched  from  an  adjacent  apart 
ment  a  series  of  interesting  sketches  representing 
the  Cathedral  first  in  a  state  of  ruin,  then  with  a 
church  built  within  the  original  foundations,  and, 
in  the  third  place,  the  fully-restored  Cathedral. 
"  The  Bishopric  of  Llandaff,"  he  proceeded,  "  is 
the  oldest  of  all  the  Welsh  Bishoprics,  founded, 
as  I  have  said,  early  in  the  sixth  century.  When 
I  came  into  the  Diocese,  eighteen  years  ago,  I 
found  a  terrible  lack  of  church  accommodation. 
My  first  work  was  to  set  on  foot  a  fund,  which 
was  given  the  name  of  the  Bishop  of  LlandafFs 
Fund,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  inexpensive 
churches  in  the  midst  of  the  great  coal  populations, 
and  for  assisting  in  the  provision  of  stipends  for 
additional  curates.  I  asked  for  .£50,000,  which 
sum  has  now  been  obtained." 

"  But  is  it  not  a  fact  that  your  predecessor, 
Bishop  Ollivant,  raised  large  sums  in  the  interest 
of  the  Church?" 

The  Bishop  assented.  "  When  Bishop  Ollivant 
came  into  the  Diocese,  in  1849,  one  of  his  first 
works  was  to  set  on  foot  the  Llandaff  Church 

Extension  Society,  the  object  of  which  was  similar 
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to  that  of  my  fund.  But  that  was  moving  too 
slowly  to  keep  pace  with  the  needs  of  the  Diocese, 
and  I  started  this  supplementary  fund  in  order  to 
quicken  the  work.  Of  course,  the  Cathedral 
restoration  was  begun  and  completed  in  Bishop 
Ollivant's  time.  Prior  to  that  it  was  a  complete 
ruin,  excepting  the  Lady  Chapel." 

"  What  was  the  cost  of  that  restoration  ?  " 

"  Well,  the  partial  restoration  took  place  about 
1788.  That  consisted  of  the  introduction  into  the 
ruined  Cathedral  of  a  kind  of  Grecian  temple,  of 
which  the  architecture  was  wholly  out  of  keeping 
with  that  of  the  original  building.  That  was 
entirely  removed  before  the  beautiful  restoration 
was  commenced  in  1851.  During  my  predecessor's 
time  over  ,£30,000  were  raised,  chiefly  in  this 
Diocese." 

"It  will  be  of  interest  to  the  public  to  know 
something  more  of  this  enormous  growth  of  popula 
tion,  and  of  the  way  in  which  the  Church  has 
grappled  with  it  ?  " 

"  The  enormous  growth  of  the  population,"  said 
the  Bishop,  "  is  sufficiently  indicated  when  I  tell 
you  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  there 
were  1 50,000  people  in  this  Diocese,  and  there  are 
very  nearly  1,000,000  now.  You  see,  the  in 
creased  population  largely  came  in  from  other 
parts  of  Wales,  and  consisted  mainly  of  Noncon 
formists.  The  situation  struck  me  so  seriously 
and  so  forcibly  that  I  was  nearly  giving  up  the 
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Bishopric,  because  I  could  not  see  what  good  I 
could  accomplish  while  thus  badly  handicapped. 
There  was  such  a  dearth  of  churches,  affording 
such  limited  accommodation,  that  it  seemed  im 
possible  to  teach  and  retain  those  who  were  already 
resident  Church  people.  What  was  to  be  done 
with  those  who  were  coming  into  the  Diocese, 
especially  the  Church  people  ?  Take  one  instance. 
The  Rhondda  Valley  is  one  of  the  great  mining 
districts.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century  it  had 
a  population  of  501  ;  to-day  it  has  at  least  100,000. 
When  I  came  into  the  Diocese,  eighteen  years 
ago,  the  Church  accommodation  in  that  valley 
was  for  something  like  4000  persons.  There  is 
to-day,  I  suppose,  accommodation  within  it  for 
certainly  15,000,  if  not  more." 

Although  his  lordship,  beyond  the  bare  state 
ment  of  his  inclination,  was  dumb  on  the  point, 
the  public  know  that  he  did  not  resign  his  See, 
and  that,  to  use  an  expression  which  has  become 
popularised,  he  took  the  bull  by  the  horns,  and  by 
so  doing  by  no  means  found  himself  upon  the 
horns  of  a  dilemma.  Questioned  as  to  the  en 
couragement  he  received  in  his  determination  to 
grapple  with  the  difficulty,  his  lordship's  face 
brightened  as  he  replied,  "  Yes ;  I  was  very  much 
encouraged  by  the  response  to  my  appeal  for 
Church  extension.  The  fact  that  I  got  the  amount 
I  asked  for  goes  to  prove  that.  It  is  interesting 
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to  note  that  the  great  coal-field  is,  for  the  most 
part,  inside  the  border  of  eleven  parishes.  In 
1 80 1  there  were  eleven  churches  and  eleven  clergy. 
Those  parishes  have  now  multiplied  into  forty-five, 
and  the  clergy  who  minister  in  them  are  not  less 
than  one  hundred.  The  churches  and  mission- 
rooms  number  148  or  thereabouts.  That  gives 
you  some  idea  of  the  growth  of  the  population  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  needs  that  population  repre 
sent,  together  with  the  efforts  that  have  been  made 
to  supply  them,  on  the  other. 

"In  some  Dioceses  difficulty  has  been  ex 
perienced  in  obtaining  the  requisite  number  of 
clergy.  Does  that  apply  to  Llandaff  ?  " 

The  Bishop  reflected.  "  No,"  he  said,  after  a. 
pause.  "  The  difficulty  is  not  so  acute  in  Llandaff 
as  in  many  Dioceses.  For  instance,  next  week  I 
shall  hold  the  September  ordination,  and  I  shall 
have  no  less  than  forty-four  candidates — the  largest 
number  that  has  ever  been  ordained  in  this 
Diocese." 

"  Since  you  have  been  at  Llandaff  you  have 
shown  yourself  not  unwilling  to  admit  to  ordination 
erstwhile  Nonconformist  ministers  who  have  com 
municated  their  desire  and  proved  their  fitness  for 
admission  to  the  Church  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes;  I  may  say  that  since  I  have  been 
here  I  have  received  certainly  not  less  than  eighty 
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such  applications  from  Nonconformist  ministers, 
and  of  these  I  have  accepted  about  fifteen,  most  of 
whom  have  been  ordained,  and  have  for  the  most 
part  entirely  justified  my  action.  Several  of  them 
are  among  the  most  diligent  and  effective  of  my 
clergy  at  the  present  time.  What  happens  is  this. 
After  receiving  the  applications  and  proofs  of  such 
men's  dona-fides,  I  require  them  to  become  lay- 
readers  in  parishes  under  incumbents  of  my  own 
selection,  and  if  after  twelve  months'  service  I  get  a 
good  report  of  their  life  and  ministry  as  lay-readers, 
I  accept  them  as  candidates  for  Holy  Orders.  Of 
course,  they  must  have  read,  to  my  satisfaction,  the 
works  which  at  the  outset  I  have  requested  them  to 
study." 

"But  you  have  a  Theological  Training  College? 
Are  not  such  Nonconformist  ministers  required  to 
pass  through  that  before  being  admitted  to  the 
Church?" 

"  We  have  a  Theological  College  in  the  Diocese 
for  the  training  of  candidates  for  Holy  Orders 
similar  to  those  at  Ely,  Cuddesdon,  Truro  and 
Wells,  which  is  doing  extremely  valuable  work,  but 
the  Nonconformist  ministers  desiring  to  become 
Church  of  England  clergymen  are  not  passed 
through  that.  Yes ;  the  Theological  College  has 
been  established  during  my  episcopate — nine  years 
ago.  The  principal  is  Canon  Johnson,  brother  of 
the  Archdeacon  of  the  Central  African  Mission. 
The  College  contains  accommodation  for  twenty- 
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four  students,  who  are  principally  drawn  from  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  from 
St  David's  College,  Lampeter.  As  regards  lay- 
readers  drawn  direct  from  the  ranks  of  Churchmen, 
they  are  examined  by  a  chaplain  appointed  by  me, 
and,  on  giving  satisfaction  in  Holy  Scripture  and  the 
Prayer- Book,  I  license  them  on  the  nomination  of 
the  clergymen  who  desire  their  services  to  work  in 
particular  parishes.  That  does  not  entitle  them 
to  preach  in  consecrated  buildings.  Their  sphere 
of  labour  is  confined  to  mission  churches  and  school 
rooms.," 

"  May  it  be  taken  that  what  your  lordship  says 
with  regard  to  the  admission  of  Nonconformist 
ministers  to  Holy  Orders  applies  to  the  Dioceses 
generally  in  Wales  ?  " 

"  No ;  I  don't  think  it  does.  I  have  ordained 
such  men  much  more  largely  than  any  of  my 
Episcopal  brethren.  Reverting  to  the  mining  popu 
lation,  you  must  not  forget  to  notice  a  special 
difficulty  that  arises.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
population  is  what  is  called  bi-lingual — the  people 
speak  two  languages — and  the  result  is  that  in 
those  parishes  you  require  double  machinery,  as  it 
were.  Two  churches  and  two  clergy.  I  might 
mention  that  in  colliery  accidents  like  that  which 
has  just  occurred  we  have  had  most  noble  instances 
of  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  clergy  in  attending  to  the 
victims,  and  ministering  to  their  comforts  and  the 
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comfort  of  their  families.  There  are  men  and  men, 
but,  take  them  as  a  body,  our  clergy  are  men  most 
devoted  to  their  work." 

The  operation  of  the  Sunday  Closing  Act  in 
Wales  presented  a  fresh  field  for  inquiry,  but  his 
lordship  was  disinclined  to  say  whether  he  was  or 
was  not  convinced  that  the  Act  had  proved  a  suc 
cess.  Of  course,  this  is  a  very  debatable  subject  in 
the  Principality.  A  story  has  gone  the  rounds  that 
the  late  Lord  Aberdare,  who  was  largely  concerned 
in  the  passing  through  Parliament  of  the  Welsh 
Sunday  Closing  Bill,  was  subsequently  so  moved 
by  the  results  as  reported  to  him  as  to  declare  that 
if  he  could  have  foreseen  those  results  he  would  not 
have  been  a  party  to  the  promotion  of  the  Bill. 

On  the  question  of  temperance  proper  the 
Bishop  of  Llandaff  holds  decidedly  rational  views. 

"  I  speak  very  strongly  in  advocacy  of  temper 
ance,"  he  observed,  "and  I  am  President  of  the 
Diocesan  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Temperance. 
I  think  in  promoting  the  cause  of  temperance  you 
want  temperateness.  Many  temperance  reformers 
are  most  intemperate  men,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  they  throw  back  their  cause  a  long  way.  The 
extremely  rabid  teetotalers  are  so  intolerant  that 
they  think  that  every  man  who  takes  alcoholic 
drinks  should  be  tabooed.  The  consequence  is  they 
put  people's  backs  up.  Although  legislation  may 
do  much  to  promote  temperance,  I  think  it  is  by 
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moral  influence  that  the  great  work  will  be  chiefly 
done,  if  it  is  ever  done — such  as  providing  healthy 
recreation  for  the  young,  and  putting  good  oppor 
tunities  in  their  way  as  much  as  possible.  Through 
these  means,  I  believe,  more  effective  promotion  of 
temperance  work  will  be  carried  out  than  by 
legislation.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  not  opposed  to 
rational  legislation;  I  think  it  may  do  much  to  pro 
mote  the  good  work. 

On  the  question  of  education  the  Bishop  was 
just  as  outspoken.  "  I  should  really  like  to  have 
it  registered  as  my  opinion  that  the  national 
schools  in  the  country  generally,  but  especially 
in  Wales,  should  be  dealt  with  more  justly  by 
the  Government  than  they  are  at  the  present 
time,  and  that  this  should  be  done  by  the 
Government  paying  for  the  secular  education  in 
all  schools  without  penalising,  as  they  now  do, 
those  religious  bodies  that  wish  to  have  religious 
instruction  introduced  according  to  the  beliefs 
and  desires  of  the  parents  of  the  children. 
That  is  generally  my  view  on  the  question. 
Our  schools  give  the  State  what  the  State  asks 
for — viz.,  efficient  secular  education.  If  that  is 
so,  why  should  they  not  be  paid  at  the  same 
rate  as  the  Board  Schools,  leaving  the  religious 
question  to  be  settled  by  the  religious  bodies  ? 
We  ought  to  have  full  payment  for  that  which 
we  give  the  State.  We  want  justice  for  the 
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Church  Schools.  The  religious  instruction  of  the 
Board  Schools  satisfies  the  Nonconformists ;  but 
we — the  Church — are  forbidden  to  use  our  plan. 
I  made  a  close  study  of  the  question  during  the 
thirty-two  years  I  was  in  the  same  parish  in 
Pembrokeshire,  before  coming  to  Llandaff." 

"  But  what  to  your  mind  is  the  most  interest 
ing  phase  of  Church  work  in  Wales  ?  " 

"  Well,  the  Church  has  grown — in  this  Diocese 
enormously.  Confirmations  are  supposed  to  be 
a  very  fair  test  of  Church  growth.  In  the  three 
years  preceding  my  advent  to  the  Diocese,  Bishop 
Ollivant  confirmed,  roughly  speaking,  7000  can 
didates.  In  three  years  of  my  time  I  confirmed 
— in  1895,  4454;  in  1896,  4066;  in  1897,  4850. 
If  you  add  those  figures  together  you  will  observe 
the  improvement.  My  confirmations  for  three  years 
total  rather  less  than  14,000  compared  with  the 
7000,  for  three  years,  of  my  predecessor.  Just 
about  double,  you  see.  Well,  I  think  the  most 
interesting  phase  of  the  work  is  really  the 
tremendous  struggle  to  grapple  with  this  increase 
of  population,  which,  on  the  whole,  has  been  a 
very  successful  one.  Take  the  grants  made  by 
my  fund  since  its  foundation.  They  amount  to 
,£26,672.  The  total  cost  of  the  churches  to 
which  those  grants  were  made  is  ,£225,680,  and 
the  accommodation  comprises  45,103  additional 
sittings.  Those  are  very  striking  facts.  That 
fund  alone  has  supplied  45,000  sittings,  and  you 
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may  suppose  the  change  that  has  been  made. 
You  observe  that  we  are  gradually  overcoming 
that  lack  of  accommodation  for  Church  folk  which 
almost  frightened  me  away  when  first  I  came  to 
the  Diocese — a  lack  of  accommodation  which  led 
me  to  feel  that  I  could  do  no  good  unless  I  could 
get  the  people  the  necessary  places  in  which  to 
teach  them  the  truth." 

At  this  stage,  the  Bishop  was  compelled  to 
bid  a  hurried  adieu  because  of  the  footman's 
warning  that  the  carriage  was  waiting.  There 
was,  the  author  thought,  something  singularly  in 
accord  with  the  fitness  of  things  that  this  hurried 
departure  of  his  lordship  should  be  to  enable 
him  to  take  part  in  a  meeting  of  the  Diocesan 
Church  Extension  Society  at  Cardiff. 


The  author  had  concluded  this  chapter  when 
the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Bevan,  of  the  Diocese  of 
St  David's,  was  good  enough  to  forward,  by 
request,  his  interesting  pamphlet  on  "The  Church 
in  the  South  Wales  Coal- Field,"  together  with 
other  small  works  bearing  on  the  growth  of  the 
Church  in  Wales  generally.  The  Archdeacon 
states :  "  The  cases  of  St  David's  and  Llandaff 
are,  of  course,  very  different.  St  David's  has 
not  much  mining  population — it  is,  for  the  bulk 
of  it,  an  agricultural  region — but  it  resembles  the 
mining  parts  of  Llandaff  in  having  very  large 
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parishes,  and  from  that  cause  has  needed 
additional  churches."  In  concluding  a  series  of 
able  articles  on  the  subject  of  "The  Diocese  of 
St  David's  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  which 
appeared  in  the  St  David's  Diocesan  Gazette, 
Archdeacon  Bevan  says: — "We  feel  justified  in 
putting  forth  a  modest  claim  that  the  Church 
has  made  healthy  progress  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  .  .  .  We  submit  that 
it  has  been  neither  spasmodic  nor  superficial  ; 
but  quiet,  steady  and  equable  in  the  various 
departments  of  Church  work,  and  that  it  has 
been  carried  on  in  the  face  of  much  discourage 
ment  from  the  attempts  of  political  opponents  to 
displace  her  from  her  position  as  a  National 
Church  and  cripple  her  activity  in  the  future. 
We  deny  that  these  attacks  prompted  the 
activity  which  we  have  described ;  and  affirm, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  motive  power  has  come 
from  within  rather  than  from  without,  having  as 
its  mainspring  a  higher  conception  of  the  Church 
and  her  mission  than  prevailed  in  the  preceding 
(the  eighteenth)  century.  In  these  features  we 
discern  grounds  for  believing  that  the  Divine 
blessing  has  attended  her  efforts,  and  in  humble 
reliance  on  a  continuance  of  that  blessing  we 
enter  with  hope  and  confidence  on  the  new 
century." 
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CHAPTER    II 

THE   ARCHDEACON   OF   LONDON 

THE  YEN.  WILLIAM  MACDONALD  SINCLAIR,  D.D. 

LONDON  UNDER  FOUR  BISHOPS. 

"Good,  the  more 
Communicated,  more  abundant  grows." 

MILTON  (Paradise  Lost). 

The  Days  of  Youth — Early  Bent  for  the  Church — At  Repton 
under  Dr  Pears — In  Distinguished  Company  at  Oxford: 
Liddon,  Pusey  and  Jowett — Resident  Chaplain  to  Dr 
Jackson  —  Parochial  Work  at  Westminster  —  Chaplain-in- 
Ordinary  to  Queen  Victoria — Archdeacon  of  London : 
Some  of  His  Views — Prevailing  Tone  of  Church  Thought 
in  the  Seventies — Self-devotion  and  Earnestness  of  the 
Clergy  —  The  Bishops:  Dr  Jackson,  Dr  Temple,  Dr 
Creighton,  Dr  Ingram — Changes  at  St  Paul's — The  Church 
not  keeping  Pace  with  the  Growth  of  Population — Remark 
able  Statistics — About  Thanksgiving  and  Memorial  Services 
— Social  Institutes — Poverty  of  the  Clergy  and  the  Dearth 
of  Curates. 

ACCORDING  to  the  last  census  returns,  the  popula 
tion  of  London  totalled  a  little  over  4,536,000, 
showing  the  enormous  increase  of  308,000  when 
compared  with  the  figures  for  1891.  Here  we 
have  indisputable  proof  of  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  metropolis,  and,  although  the  idea  may  not 
have  occurred  to  everyone  with  the  same  force, 
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the  author  has  deemed  it  of  importance  to  ascer 
tain  how  far  the  spiritual  provision  has  kept  pace 
with  the  continually-increasing  needs  of  the  people. 
It  will  be  conceded  a  difficult  task  to  ffnd  anyone 
as  competent  to  speak  on  the  subject  as  that 
distinguished  Churchman,  the  Venerable  Arch 
deacon  of  London,  who  for  over  a  quarter  of 
a  century  has  been  actively  and  prominently 
engaged  in  helping  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  Church  in  the  greatest  city  in  the  world. 
In  order  that  a  comprehensive  story  might  be 
presented,  Archdeacon  Sinclair  was  requested  to 
review  the  doings  of  the  Church  in  London 
under  the  last  four  Bishops — Dr  Jackson,  Dr 
Temple,  Dr  Creighton  and  Dr  Ingram — with  all 
of  whom  he  has  served ;  and  what  he  says,  in  com 
pliance  with  that  request,  makes  interesting  reading. 
But  a  few  facts  about  the  Archdeacon,  in  the 
first  place.  Where,  it  may  be  asked,  shall  we 
find  a  more  familiar  figure?  Among  preachers 
of  the  day,  it  is  well  within  the  mark  to  say 
that  Dr  Sinclair  stands  in  the  first  rank,  with 
the  reputation  of  being  among  the  few  able  to 
make  themselves  distinctly  heard  by  the  vast 
congregations  at  St  Paul's ;  and  one  needs  but 
to  look  down  the  lists  of  societies  whose  objects 
are  philanthropy  and  social  amelioration  to  be 
convinced  that  most  movements  for  good  in  the 
age  find  in  him  an  influential  and  vigorous  sup 
porter.  To  the  writer's  mind  there  is  vividly 
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recalled  a  great  gathering  held  at  the  Alexandra 
Palace   some   eighteen    months    ago — a  gathering 
which,  perhaps,   constituted   the  nearest  approach 
to   the  joining   of    hands    across    the   sea   and   to 
reunion  among  the   Churches  ever  witnessed.      It 
was  called  the  World's  Convention,  and,  arranged 
under   the   auspices    of    the    Christian    Endeavour 
Society,  many  hundreds  of  Americans  had  braved 
a   voyage   across   the   Atlantic   on   purpose  to   be 
present.      Altogether,     there     were     full     50,000 
people    about    the    Palace    on    that    (the    special) 
day.     The   mass    meeting   was    for    the    reception 
of  messages  from  the  Churches,  and  side  by  side 
upon    the    platform    there    sat    such    well-known 
representatives    of    the    great    denominations    of 
Protestant    Christendom    as    the    late    Bishop    of 
London  and  Dr  Parker,  Mr  Hugh  Price  Hughes 
and    the    Rev.    J.    G.    Greenhough    (ex- President 
of  the  Baptist   Union),  the   Rev.   W.  Watson  (of 
the    Presbyterian    Church)    and     Dr    Clark    (the 
American    Founder   of    the    Christian    Endeavour 
Movement),    the     Rev.    F.     B.    Meyer    and    Mr 
Charles    Sheldon,    and    others.      All    the    repre 
sentative     men    spoke     well     and    with     fraternal 
feeling,    Dr    Creighton    being    particularly    happy 
in    conveying    the    hearty    sympathy    of    London 
Churchmen   and    in    driving    home    the    value    of 
Christlike  temper  among  men.     But  the  keynote 
of  the  meeting  was  the  most  aptly  struck  by  the 
Bishop's    colleague   (Dr   Sinclair)  in  a  telegraphic 
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message  breathing  the  essence  of  Bible  teaching : 
"  One  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism ;  may  all  be 
one  flock,  under  one  Shepherd.  Welcome  to  the 
Motherland.  May  this  visit  remind  us  all  of  the 
essentials  of  religion — Faith,  Hope  and  Charity." 
It  was  a  striking  message,  and,  to  judge  by  the 
reception  accorded,  it  found  a  billet  in  every 
heart.  But  the  message  was  only  typical  of  the 
man.  It  is  this  same  broadness  of  mind — or 
sympathy,  if  you  will — added  to  his  remarkable 
personality  and  a  spirit  of  comradeship  such  as 
few  distinguished  men  display,  which  makes 
the  Archdeacon  of  London's  presence  welcome 
wherever  he  goes.  His  friends  are  legion,  and 
his  diary  of  engagements  would  appal  any  man 
devoid  of  real  enthusiasm  and  great  capacity  for 
downright  hard  work. 

Like  the  Archbishop  of  York  (Dr  Maclagan), 
Dr  Sinclair  is  a  Scotsman,  his  father  having  been 
the  son  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Sinclair,  M.P. 
for  Caithness,  by  his  marriage  with  the  daughter 
of  Lord  Macdonald  (of  the  Isles).  It  was  while  the 
father  had  charge  of  St  George's,  Leeds,  that 
the  future  Archdeacon  was  born — in  1850 — and 
he  lived  at  Leeds  for  six  years.  Few  changes 
could  be  more  marked  than  that  experienced  on 
the  removal  to  rural  Sussex,  to  which  county  the 
father  was  called  to  fill  the  Rectory  of  Pulborough, 
long  before  Pulborough  became  anything  like  the 
up-to-date  place  it  is  to-day.  Of  those  early  days 
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the  Archdeacon  treasures  the  pleasantest  recollec 
tions.  "  There  were  seven  of  us  children,  and 
few  could  have  had  a  happier  home,"  he  once 
told  the  readers  of  the  Sunday  Companion.  "We 
had  the  kindest,  wisest  and  best  of  parents,  whose 
influence  was  felt  not  only  in  the  parish,  but 
throughout  that  part  of  West  Sussex.  The 
highest  ideal  of  duty  was  always  held  up  to  us, 
and  the  example  of  the  father  in  dignity  and 
wisdom,  of  the  mother  in  ceaseless  energy  in  doing 
good,  were  beyond  the  lot  of  most.  .  .  .  We 
were  early  taught  to  ride,  and  our  parents  supplied 
us  with  as  many  ponies  as  we  wanted.  To  think 
of  those  long  gallops  over  the  springy  turf  of  the 
South  Downs  brings  back  a  keen  relish  after 
twenty-four  years  of  life  in  the  midst  of  London." 
Reared  under  such  happy  influences,  there  can 
be  little  wonder  that  the  eldest  of  the  family  soon 
developed  a  bent  for  the  Church.  A  desire  to 
try  for  a  scholarship  at  Eton  was  overcome  by  the 
wish  of  the  parents,  who,  no  doubt,  acted  wisely 
in  placing  their  son  under  that  famous  headmaster, 
Dr  Pears.  Repton  in  those  days  was  building  up 
a  reputation,  now  so  long  sustained,  for  producing 
men  for  the  world  of  athletics.  Young  Sinclair 
must  have  been  there  when  the  Fords  and  Palairets, 
of  cricket  fame,  were  fast  coming  and  going, 
and  about  the  same  time  as  the  Archdeacons  of 
Dorset  and  Macclesfield,  who,  like  himself,  were 
destined  to  be  appointed  to  high  positions  in  the 
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Church  at  an  early  age.  Another  contemporary, 
most  likely,  was  Canon  Mason,  the  Lady  Margaret 
Professor  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge. 

From  Repton,  with  religious  impressions  the 
more  serious  because  of  years  of  contact  with 
Dr  Pears,  the  youth  proceeded  to  Balliol  College, 
Oxford,  with  a  scholarship,  and,  like  a  fellow- 
scholar,  Mr  Asquith,  he  rose  to  the  noted  office 
of  President  of  the  Oxford  Union  Society.  Lord 
Milner,  of  Capetown,  Lord  Elgin,  Sir  Arthur 
Godley,  Sir  Henry  Craik  and  Sir  Robert  Mow- 
bray  were  all  distinguished  men  of  the  same 
period.  Liddon,  Pusey  and  Jowett  were  the 
leading  religious  lights.  Dr  Liddon  had  lately 
completed  his  Bampton  Lectures — at  any  rate,  he 
was  in  full  force ;  and  Dr  Pusey  was  still  preach 
ing  occasionally  from  the  University  pulpit.  Pro 
fessor  Jowett,  who  naturally  took  the  place  of 
leader  of  the  Liberal  party  in  religious  thought, 
would  be  exercising  a  very  large  influence,  while 
the  Low  Church  section  would  be  chiefly  repre 
sented  by  men  like  Canon  Christopher  (who  is 
still  a  power),  Mr  Chavasse  (now  Bishop  of 
Liverpool),  and  Canon  Linton.  But  Liddon  and 
Jowett  would  probably  be  the  two  men  most 
interested  in  the  "  rising  hopes  "  of  Oxford ;  and 
of  young  Sinclair  it  has  been  said  that  he  was 
included  among  the  privileged  few  to  take  walks 
abroad  with  them — proceedings  singularly  in  accord 
with  the  fitness  of  things,  as  subsequent  events  in 
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the  life  of  their  prot&gt  were  to  prove.  In  passing, 
it  may  be  said  it  was  no  slight  testimony  of  the 
student's  abiding  love  for  exercise  and  open-air 
country  life,  that  he  used  to  cover  the  journeys 
from  his  father's  home  at  Pulborough  to  Oxford, 
and  vice-versd,  on  horseback,  a  means  of  transit 
which,  however  slow  and  tedious  to  most  folk, 
was  wont  to  afford  the  Archdeacon  of  the  future 
three  days  of  intense  delight. 

London,  even  in  those  days,  seemed  to  have 
a  magnetic  attraction  for  the  young  man.  After 
taking  his  degree,  its  force  impelled  him  to 
accept  the  curacy  of  Quebec  Chapel  under  the 
Rev.  Francis  Holland,  now  Canon  of  Canterbury. 
He  may  be  said,  however,  to  have  been  early  and 
fairly  launched  on  the  road  to  prominence  in  the 
Church  when,  in  1877,  Dr  Jackson  selected  him 
as  Resident  Chaplain  at  Fulham  Palace.  For  ten 
years  on,  from  1880,  he  was  Vicar  of  St  Stephen's, 
Westminster,  the  beautiful  church  built  by  Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts,  and  his  services  had  been  requisi 
tioned  both  as  Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop 
of  London  and  as  Chaplain-in-Ordinary  to  her  late 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  when,  on  the  resignation 
of  Archdeacon  Gifford,  Dr  Temple  again  mani 
fested  his  appreciation  by  calling  him  to  the 
Archdeaconry  of  London,  a  post  accompanied  by 
a  Canonry  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral.  The  new 
appointments  brought  Archdeacon  Sinclair  a  tre 
mendous  amount  of  work,  but,  contrary  to  the 
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general  belief,  only  a  comparatively  nominal  salary. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Archdeaconry  carries  with 
it  no  pay,  and  the  Canonry  which,  like  the  others 
at  St  Paul's  is  set  down  in  the  reference  books  as 
being  of  ^"1000  in  annual  value,  was  for  many 
years  actually  charged  with  the  stipend  of  the 
Archdeacon  of  Middlesex.  It  was  only  through 
personal  influence  in  Parliament  that  this  anomaly 
was  removed.  Hence,  it  may  be  justly  remarked 
that  Archdeacon  Sinclair's  services  were,  to  a  large 
extent,  given  to  the  Church. 

An  Archdeacon's  duties  are  numerous  and 
responsible  in  any  case,  but  in  the  metropolis 
they  are  particularly  so.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
minor  duties,  there  are  the  four  examinations 
for  Orders  during  the  year,  and  the  admission 
of  churchwardens  to  office  annually,  the  latter 
involving  the  delivery  of  a  charge.  These  annual 
charges  have  been  made  to  cover  a  wide  field, 
the  Archdeacon  having  dealt  with  the  following 
topics  : — "  Condition  of  the  People  "  ;  "  The  Church, 
National  and  Catholic";  "The  English  Church  and 
the  Canon  Law";  "The  Ancient  British  Churches"; 
"Eastern  Churches";  "Points  at  Issue  between 
the  Church  of  England  and  the  Church  of  Rome"; 
"Church  Courts";  and  "The  Duty  of  Archdeacons." 

It  is  pretty  generally  known  that  an  Arch 
deacon  has  charge  of  the  fabrics  of  the  churches  in 
the  Archdeaconry,  and  that  he  has  to  send  reports 
to  the  Bishop  about  their  repair.  Furthermore,  he 
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has,  as  far  as  possible,  to  visit  all  the  parishes  in 
the  Archdeaconry,  and  to  be  sufficiently  well 
acquainted  with  the  clergy  and  churchwardens  as 
to  render  reports  to  the  Bishop  about  their  work. 
In  a  sentence,  an  Archdeacon,  by  virtue  of  his 
position,  becomes  the  Bishop's  right  hand. 

Enough,  perhaps,  has  been  said  to  convince  the 
reader  that  Archdeacon  Sinclair  is  a  man  altogether 
above  party  spirit  in  matters  affecting  the  Church. 
His  preference  is  clearly  to  live  in  charity  with  all 
men.  If  one  may  go  by  his  public  utterances,  he 
holds  it  to  be  a  pity  that  the  Church  of  England,  with 
its  strong  historical  position,  should  not  be  on  terms 
of  courtesy  and  kindness  towards  those  who  differ 
from  her  in  Church  government.  He  does  not 
appear  to  think,  however,  that  corporate  re-union  is 
at  all  likely,  since  each  body  of  Nonconformity  has 
a  strong  tradition  and  esprit  de  corps  of  its  own. 
He  thinks  the  encouragement  of  friendly  relations 
and  mutual  co-operation  in  philanthropy  generally 
would  help  to  that  end.  To  sum  up  the  position 
of  the  Archdeacon,  he  does  not  go  beyond  the 
recommendations  of  the  Bishops  at  the  Lambeth 
Conferences  in  1888  and  1897. 

In   social,   as   well  as   in   religious   circles,  the 
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Archdeacon  is  a  prominent  figure.  Freemasons 
have  valued  him  as  one  of  the  Grand  Chaplains  of 
England  for  the  last  eight  years,  and  he  has  also 
been  a  Chaplain  to  the  Order  of  St  John  of 
Jerusalem  since  1900.  He  has  made  no  secret  of 
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his  belief  that  Freemasonry  is  closely  associated 
with  religion,  and  founded  upon  it;  although,  of 
course,  he  views  its  main  object  as  not  so  much 
doctrinal,  as  social  and  philanthropic.  So  much  is 
he  impressed  with  the  religious  side,  that  he  deems 
it  to  be  a  good  thing  for  clergymen  to  become  mem 
bers  of  the  craft,  inasmuch  as  it  might  help  them 
to  know  laymen  more  intimately.  To  put  it  con 
cisely,  the  Archdeacon  stands  firm  to  the  conviction 
that  there  is  much  by  way  of  brotherliness  and 
sociality  in  Masonry  which  Church  congregations 
might  emulate.  He  is  also  Chaplain  to  the  2ist 
Middlesex  Volunteers  (the  Finsbury  Rifles),  and 
joins  their  camp  at  the  annual  autumn  training. 

And  then,  again,  in  London,  Archdeacon 
Sinclair  does  not  forget  his  duties  as  a  member 
of  one  of  the  leading  Highland  families.  For  in 
stance,  he  is  President  of  the  London  Caithness 
Association,  as  well  as  being  Chaplain  to  the  Royal 
Scottish  Corporation,  the  Caledonian  Asylum,  and 
the  Highland  Society.  In  other  respects,  he  keeps 
himself  well  in  touch  with  Scotch  sympathies,  and 
never  fails  to  spend  the  autumn  holidays  in 
Scotland  and  the  Highlands. 

And,  for  all  his  busy  life,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  is  what  may  be  termed  a  prolific  writer. 
His  first  book,  The  Psalms  in  the  Original 
Rhythm,  must  have  been  published  in  those  early 
days  when  he  was  Chaplain  to  Bishop  Jackson, 
and  this  he  followed  up  with  a  Commentary  on 
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the  Epistles  of  St  John,  in  Bishop  Ellicot's  series. 
Since  then  there  has  been  a  succession  of  works, 
all  bearing,  more  or  less,  on  religious  life.  His 
interest  in  the  cause  of  education  has  been 
evinced  by  his  pen  as  well  as  by  his  voice,  and 
during  the  eighties  he  brought  his  knowledge 
directly  into  the  public  service  as  a  member  of 
the  London  School  Board.  For  some  time  he 
was  editor  of  The  Churchman,  and  he  wrote  much 
for  The  Review  of  the  Churches.  He  is  still  a 
large  contributor  to  contemporary  literature. 

Thus  the  Archdeacon  of  London  goes  on  the 
even  tenor  of  his  way  —  a  leader  of  religious 
thought,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  busy,  as 
he  is  one  of  the  most  useful,  men  of  his  time. 
He  is  a  D.D.  of  Oxford  University,  and  has  been 
Special  Preacher  both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
The  desire  of  most  Churchmen  is  that  the  time 
may  come  when  Dr  Sinclair  will  be  summoned  to 
higher  office  in  the  Church,  for  which  his  career,  his 
experience,  and  his  high  character  so  amply  fit  him. 


4 'What  did  you  find  was  the  prevailing  tone 
of  thought  among  London  Churchmen  in  the 
seventies,  Mr  Archdeacon  ? "  appeared  a  suitable 
question  with  which  to  open  the  interview. 

"  It  was  in  1876  that  I  became  Curate  of  Quebec 
Chapel,  under  the  Rev.  Francis  Holland,  now 
Canon  of  Canterbury,"  the  Archdeacon  observed  in 
reply.  "  The  next  year  I  went  as  Resident 
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Chaplain  to  Bishop  Jackson  at  Fulham,  and  re 
mained  with  him  for  three  years.  The  prevailing 
religious  tone  of  thought  in  London  then  was  more 
or  less  moderate  and  evangelical.  I  should  think 
nearly  half  the  clergy — at  any  rate,  a  very  large 
proportion — used  the  black  gown.  My  uncle, 
Archdeacon  Sinclair  (of  Middlesex),  who  ended  a 
long  career  of  church-building  by  erecting  St  Mary 
Abbots,  Kensington,  and  who  died  in  1878.  used 
that  vestment  to  the  end  of  his  life.  The  leading 
ritualistic  churches  then  were  St  Alban's,  Holborn, 
where  Maconochie  was  working,  and  St  Peter's, 
London  Docks  (Father  Lowder's  Church),  while 
All  Saints,  Margaret  Street ;  St  Mary  Magdalene's, 
Paddington ;  and  St  Barnabas,  Pimlico  ;  were  con 
sidered  rather  advanced.  But  Bishop  Jackson,  with 
the  exception  of  St  Alban's  and  St  Peter's,  London 
Docks,  was  able  to  induce  the  clergy  to  follow  his 
guidance  and  wishes.  If  anyone  disobeyed  him, 
the  Bishop  corresponded  with  the  offender,  and  in 
extremely  able  letters,  which  were  usually  published 
and  carried  the  opinion  of  the  Diocese  with  them. 
Among  the  great  preachers  of  that  time  were  Canon 
Liddon  and  Canon  Lightfoot,  at  St  Paul's  ;  Dean 
Stanley,  and  afterwards  Archdeacon  Farrar,  at 
Westminster  Abbey  ;  Mr  Wilkinson,  at  St  Peter's, 
Eaton  Square ;  Mr  Boyd  Carpenter,  at  St  James', 
Holloway,  and  afterwards  at  Christ  Church,  Lan 
caster  Gate ;  Mr  Maclagan,  at  Kensington ;  Canon 
Page  Roberts,  at  St  Peter's,  Vere  Street ;  Canon 
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Fleming,  at  St  Michael's,  Chester  Square ;  and  Mr 
Forrest,  at  St  Jude's,  South  Kensington." 

"  But  a  change  has  since  come  over  the  thought 
of  Churchmen  in  London  ?  " 

"  The  English  Church  Union  party  has  in 
creased  more  rapidly  in  the  Diocese  of  London  than 
anywhere  else.  Of  course,  London  is  the  head 
quarters  of  every  movement.  There  are  now  forty- 
one  churches  in  the  Diocese  which  use  incense 
and  reservation,  and  a  much  larger  number  have 
vestments  and  other  uses  which  were  extremely 
rare  in  Bishop  Jackson's  time.  One  thing  I  should 
always  insist  upon  very  strongly,  and  that  is 
that  hard,  zealous  and  successful  work  is  not 
confined  to  any  school.  From  the  standpoint 
of  the  strictest  impartiality  I  should  say  the 
statement  so  commonly  made  among  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  about  all  the  work  being 
done  by  Ritualists  was  most  absurdly,  most 
ludicrously,  untrue.  There  are  zealous  men  in  all 
parties,  and  that  which  attracts  the  poor  is  real, 
generous  sympathy,  which  they  are  very  glad  to 
discover,  and  which  they  find  quite  as  much  among 
Evangelicals  as  among  High  Churchmen.  Such 
work  as  that  by  the  late  Mr  Robinson,  at  White- 
chapel  ;  Mr  Boyd  Carpenter,  at  St  James',  Hollo- 
way  ;  Canon  Fleming,  at  St  Michael's,  Chester 
Square ;  Mr  Stone,  at  St  Mary's,  Kilburn  ;  Canon 
Streatfield,  at  Christ  Church,  Hampstead ;  Mr 
Selwyn,  at  Trinity,  Hampstead ;  Mr  E.  A.  Stuart, 
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at  St  James',  Holloway,  and  St  Matthew's,  Bays- 
water  ;  Prebendary  Eardley  Wilmot,  at  St  Jude's, 
South  Kensington ;  Mr  Ditchfield,  at  St  Peter's, 
Upper  Holloway,  and  St  James'-the-Less,  Bethnal 
Green ;  Mr  Hart,  at  St  Peter's,  Upper  Holloway ; 
Mr  Saunders  at  Dalston  and  Edmonton  ;  Mr  Gough, 
at  Brompton ;  Mr  Murphy,  at  Whitehall  Park ; 
Mr  Bryant  Salmon,  at  St  Leonard's,  Shoreditch ; 
Mr  Mason,  at  St  Stephen's,  North  Bow ;  and  very 
many  others,  might  be  mentioned  as  not  surpassed 
by  any  clergymen  in  London." 

"And  do  you  find  the  clergy  in  London  as 
zealous  now  as  they  were  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  ?  " 

"  I  think,  on  the  whole,  the  clergy  are  even 
more  zealous,  though  there  was  little  to  complain  of 
in  regard  to  those  of  twenty-five  years  ago.  It 
would  be  very  difficult  to  surpass  the  London  clergy 
in  their  self-devotion  and  earnestness.  The  vast 
majority  of  them  work  from  early  morning  till  late 
at  night  without  intermission,  and  with  unflagging 
zeal  and  energy  " 

"  What  should  you  say  were  the  distinguishing 
features  of  the  work  of  the  four  Bishops  in  your 
time  ?  " 

"  Bishop  Jackson  was  an  eminently  successful 
ruler — quiet,  humble-minded  and  methodical, 
winning  the  respect  of  all  by  his  personal  character. 
He  was  extremely  cautious,  and  knew  his  clergy 
wonderfully  well.  Whenever  he  was  at  home  in 
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the  afternoon  he  used  to  retire  to  his  room  for  an 
hour  and  intercede  for  them,  name  by  name.  His 
success  in  governing  was  greatly  due  to  the  very 
able  and  courageous  letters  which  he  wrote  when 
there  was  any  difficulty.  It  was  he  who  introduced 
the  Suffragan  Bishop  for  the  East  End  of  London. 
I  remember  discussing  names  with  him.  He 
thought  Bishop  Barry  was  too  important  a  man, 
and  Mr  Boyd-Carpenter  not  strong  enough  in 
health.  He  finally  chose  Mr  Walsham  How,  who 
was  an  admirable  assistant,  though  not  a  very  good 
judge  of  men.  Since  then  there  have  been  Bishop 
Billing,  Bishop  Browne  (now  of  Bristol),  Bishop 
Ingram  (now  of  London),  Bishop  Lang  (the 
present  Suffragan  for  East  London),  and  Bishop 
Turner,  who  works  in  the  north,  and  is  called 
Bishop  of  Islington." 

"  After  Dr  Jackson,  Dr  Temple  succeeded  to  the 
Bishopric  of  London  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  it  was  Bishop  Temple  who  obtained  the 
Suffragan  for  West  London,  bringing  up  his  old 
friend  Archdeacon  Earle  from  Devonshire,  with  the 
titular  designation  of  Bishop  of  Marlborough.  He 
has  been  succeeded  by  Dr  Ridgeway,  as  titular 
Bishop  of  Kensington.  Bishop  Temple  was  very 
much  beloved  by  everyone  because  of  his  extra 
ordinary  power  of  work,  his  great  sympathy  and 
his  downright  speech.  He  held  councils  of 
Archdeacons  and  Suffragans  once  a  month  in 
the  Chapter  House,  where  all  matters  of  promotion 
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and  policy  were  discussed,  and  which  he  always 
said  were  a  great  help  to  him.  His  great  liberality 
made  him  allow  the  clergy  far  more  freedom  than 
Bishop  Jackson  had  granted  them,  and  they  found 
they  could  do  very  much  as  they  liked  as  long  as 
they  worked  hard.  That  was  the  one  quality 
which  Bishop  Temple  valued  above  all  others. 
He  was  a  most  indulgent  and  kind-hearted  Bishop, 
and  was  always  willing  to  take  the  view  of  men 
who  differed  from  him,  and  to  make  every  allow 
ance  for  their  peculiarities.  He  was  a  most 
strenuous  worker  and  frequently  visited  each 
Rural  Deanery,  bringing  before  the  clergy  and  laity 
some  interesting  subject,  on  which  he  addressed 
them  with  extraordinary  ability.  He  instituted  lay 
preaching  in  churches  under  the  Bishop's  sanction, 
and  also  the  endowment  of  curacies,  which  was  a 
very  important  measure  for  poor  parishes." 

"  After  Bishop  Temple — Bishop  Creighton  ?  " 
"  Bishop  Creighton  was  only  with  us  four 
years ;  but  he  excited  the  greatest  possible  ad 
miration  and  affection  for  his  brilliant  genius  and 
kindness  of  heart.  Although  in  doctrinal  opinions 
a  very  Broad  Churchman,  he  had  great  sympathy 
for  mediaeval  ritual  and  all  kinds  of  pomp  and 
magnificence,  and  accordingly  the  lovers  of  ritual 
found  in  him  a  very  sympathetic  friend.  He  only 
lamented  that  they  did  not  sufficiently  consider 
the  indelible  Protestantism  of  England  and  the 
prejudice  of  popular  tradition.  Bishop  Creighton 
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at  once  took  the  lead  in  social  and  literary  life 
in  London,  and  made  the  Church  better  known 
among  laymen  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 
Like  Bishop  Temple,  he  was  a  most  strenuous 
worker,  but  undertook  more  than  his  strength 
would  allow.  It  was  a  great  temptation  for  him, 
for  he  did  everything  so  brilliantly." 

"And  that  brings  us  to  the  present  Bishop 
of  London,  Dr  Ingram." 

"  The  present  Bishop  of  London  has  come 
into  office  on  an  enormous  wave  of  popularity, 
won  by  hard  work  in  the  East  End,  his  charming 
personality,  frankness  of  speech  and  attractive 
address  both  from  platform  and  pulpit.  He  has 
the  gift  for  entering  into  people's  feelings  and 
saying  exactly  what  they  wish  him  to  say. 
Wherever  he  goes  he  is  followed  by  enthusiastic 
crowds.  The  Ritualists  look  upon  him  as  more 
sympathetic  than  even  Bishop  Creighton ;  but  his 
policy  with  regard  to  internal  differences  in  the 
Church  has  not  yet  been  made  public.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  if  he  has  the  strength  he 
will  be  able,  by  his  personal  influence,  greatly  to 
strengthen  the  Church  in  London." 

"  Will  you  be  good  enough  now  to  say  some 
thing  about  the  Archdeaconries  and  the  duties 
attaching  thereto?" 

"  The  Diocese  has  two  Archdeaconries  which 
meet  at  Temple  Bar.  That  of  London  is  the 
older  and  contains  the  City,  the  East  and  the 
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North.  The  other  Archdeaconry  is  that  of 
Middlesex.  When  I  was  appointed  it  was  held 
by  Dr  Hessey.  The  present  Archdeacon  of 
Middlesex  is,  of  course,  Dr  Thornton.  The  duties 
performed  by  Archdeacons  are  now  largely  shared 
by  Suffragan  Bishops,  but  the  main  characteristics 
of  the  Suffragan's  work  is  that  he  confirms  and 
consecrates,  but  has  no  jurisdiction.  Also  his 
appointment  ceases  on  a  vacancy  in  the  See." 

"  During  your  connection  with  London,  the 
population  has  enormously  increased.  Do  you 
think  the  Church  is  keeping  pace  with  that 
growth  of  population  ?  " 

"  No.  The  populations  of  the  majority  of 
London  parishes  are  so  enormous  that  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  for  the  clergy  to  do  their 
work  properly.  There  are  parishes  in  my  Arch 
deaconry  containing  20,000  people.  I  can  give 
you  exact  figures.  There  is  one  parish  with  over 
21,000  people;  one  with  over  20,000;  one  with 
over  19,000;  three  with  over  18,000;  one  with 
over  17,000;  two  with  over  15,000;  six  with  over 
14,000;  three  with  over  13,000;  five  with  over 
1 2,000 ;  eight  with  over  1 1 ,000 ;  ten  with  over 
10,000;  sixteen  with  over  9,000;  and  thirteen 
with  over  8,000 ;  and  it  is  the  same  in  the  Western 
Archdeaconry.  It  is  impossible,  with  the  small 
staff  of  clergy,  to  visit  all  these  people,  and  most  of 
them  have  lost  the  habit  of  attending  church.  So 
that  the  Church  only  affects  religiously  a  very  small 
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part  of  the  population.  In  social  work  its  influence 
is  very  great,  as  Mr  Charles  Booth  has  said.  We 
are  certainly  not  keeping  pace  with  the  population, 
nor  are  we  overtaking  the  neglect  of  past  genera 
tions.  There  was  a  great  deal  more  church-building 
in  Bishop  Blomfield's  time  than  now.  He  con 
secrated  200  new  churches  during  his  episcopate,  and 
it  was  quite  a  common  thing  for  rich  people  to  build 
a  new  church  single-handed.  The  Bishop  of  London's 
Fund  is  working  for  this  purpose ;  but  it  remains 
at  the  inconceivably  small  sum  of  ,£20,000  a  year 
and  has  made  no  progress  for  many  years  past." 

"You  could  say  much  of  interest  about  St 
Paul's  Cathedral,  no  doubt?" 

"When  I  joined  the  Cathedral  body,  thirteen 
years  ago,  Dr  Church  was  our  Dean  and  the  other 
three  Canons  were  Gregory,  Liddon  and  Scott- 
Holland.  Church  and  Liddon  are  dead ;  Gregory 
has  become  Dean ;  Newbolt  has  taken  the  place 
of  Liddon ;  Canon  Browne  has  come  and  gone, 
and  so  has  Bishop  Ingram ;  and  now  we  have 
Bishop  Lang  as  Canon.  I  have  noticed  great 
growth  in  the  attendance  during  the  thirteen 
years.  The  afternoon  congregation,  before  which 
the  Canon  in  residence  always  preaches,  is  now 
about  even  throughout  the  year.  The  dome  and 
half  the  transepts  are  filled,  and  there  is  some 
part  of  the  congregation  in  the  nave.  The  largest 
congregation  of  the  day  is  always  in  the  evening, 
when  the  service  is  short  and  simple,  and  the 
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lower  middle-class  come.  Of  course,  in  so  small 
a  body,  each  Canon  has  a  good  deal  of  personal 
influence  and  has  his  own  idiosyncrasies.  My 
principal  object  has  been  two-fold :  to  preach 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  as  applied  to  human  life 
very  directly  and  simply  in  the  afternoon,  and  to 
work  steadily  for  the  national  character  of  the 
Cathedral.  Whenever  any  great  man  in  Church 
or  State  has  died,  I  have  always  had  a  special 
paragraph  in  my  afternoon  sermon.  My  desire 
has  been  that  St  Paul's  should  be  known  to 
sympathise  with  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the 
nation  ;  and  the  Dean  and  Canons  agree.  We  have 
always  been,  I  think,  a  very  united  Chapter." 

"Then,  I  understand,  you  have  been  interested 
in  suggesting  and  arranging  special  memorial  or 
thanksgiving  services,  as  occasion  demanded  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  we  have  in  my  time  revived  the  ancient 
custom  of  having  memorial  services  for  members 
of  the  Royal  Family  and  others  of  national  im 
portance,  as  was  the  use  at  St  Paul's  in  pre- 
Reformation  times  and  under  different  circumstances. 
With  the  help  of  Sir  John  Puleston,  I  introduced 
the  annual  Welsh  service  on  St  David's  Eve, 
when  the  Cathedral  is  filled  with  Welsh  people 
and  the  whole  service  is  in  their  own  language. 
Queen  Victoria's  Diamond  Jubilee  Service  at  St 
Paul's  was,  I  believe,  the  result  of  an  article 
which  Lord  Frederick  Hamilton,  the  editor,  asked 
me  to  write  for  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine  on  the 
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best  way  to  commemorate  that  event  ecclesiastic 
ally.  In  that  I  referred  to  the  national  services 
held  at  St  Paul's  in  previous  centuries.  St  Paul's 
has  been  felt  to  be  a  fitting  place  for  the  funeral 
service  held  at  the  end  of  each  year  for  those 
who  have  fallen  in  the  present  war.  The  fare 
well  services  for  the  City  Imperial  Volunteers,  at  a 
time  when  the  country  was  in  a  great  state  of 
depression,  you  will  remember  had  also  a  strong 
effect  upon  the  people  generally.  At  the  time  of 
Queen  Victoria's  death  the  police  told  us  that 
30,000  people  were  unable  to  obtain  admission  on 
the  first  Sunday  morning,  and  every  day  until  her 
funeral  the  daily  afternoon  service  was  attended  by 
about  4,000  people,  all  in  deep  mourning  and  with 
out  any  invitation.  We  have  increased  the  historical 
interest  of  the  Cathedral  by  putting  up  lists  of 
all  the  Bishops  since  the  first  days ;  also  of  the 
Deans,  and  we  are  now  doing  the  same  for  the 
organists.  It  is  further  intended  to  put  up  lists 
of  the  illustrious  people  buried  in  the  old  Cathedral 
before  the  fire,  but  that  scheme  is  not  yet  complete. 
Another  idea  is  to  devote  a  part  of  the  Cathedral  to 
the  Order  of  St  Michael  and  St  George,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  the  Order  of  the  Empire.  They 
have  already  a  Prelate,  who  is  the  Archbishop  of 
Rupert's  Land,  so  there  will  be  no  difficulty  on  the 
score  of  religion.  The  consent  of  the  late  Queen 
was  obtained,  also  that  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 

the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  the  idea  was  warmly 
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taken  up  by  the  Knights  Grand  Cross,  especially  by 
the  Chancellor,  Sir  Robert  Herbert.  It  was  post 
poned,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  war ;  but  it 
is  now  being  carried  into  effect." 

"Will  you  say  something,  please,  about  your 
duties  as  Archdeacon — about  those  the  public  see 
or  hear  little  of?" 

"  Well,  besides  the  Cathedral  work,  I  have  to 
attend  a  large  number  of  meetings  and  give 
addresses  almost  every  day,  many  week-day 
sermons,  and  three  sermons  every  Sunday  when 
I  am  not  on  duty  at  St  Paul's.  All  this  involves 
very  considerable  correspondence,  often  as  many  as 
thirty  or  forty  letters  per  day.  The  work  in  such 
an  office  as  mine  is,  of  course,  extremely  interesting. 
For  instance,  I  was  asked  by  Bishop  Temple  to 
start  a  Church  Reading  Union  for  the  Diocese,  in 
which  my  chief  colleague  is  Prebendary  Blomfield 
Jackson,  of  which  I  am  still  the  Chairman ;  and  by 
Bishop  Creighton  to  begin  a  society  for  promoting 
study  among  the  younger  clergy,  where  the  chief 
work  is  undertaken  by  Prebendary  Murdoch 
Johnston.  Besides  attending  meetings  of  the 
Bishop  of  London's  Fund  and  the  East  London 
Church  Fund,  I  am  one  of  the  Treasurers  of  the 
Diocesan  Home  Mission.  The  Queen  Victoria 
Clergy  Fund  meets  at  the  Chapter  House,  as  do 
also  the  Richard's  Trustees,  the  Porteus'  Trustees 
and  the  Poor  Pious  Clergy  Society.  In  regard  to 
social  work,  I  very  warmly  support  all  movements 
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for  social  purity,  for  which  there  is  so  much  need  in 
London.  The  plays  of  the  present  day  seem  to  me 
more  lax  than  they  were  in  former  years,  and  so 
also,  undoubtedly,  is  the  literature.  Some  of  the 
lower-class  journals  are  suggestive  of  evil  to  the 
young,  and  the  state  of  the  streets  is  very  serious. 
I  have  during  the  last  few  years  been  promoting 
Social  Institutes  which  are  a  kind  of  educational 
working-men's  club,  held  in  the  halls  of  Board 
Schools  and  other  suitable  places,  and  these  Insti 
tutes  the  working-men  seem  greatly  to  value.  I 
have  also  promoted  an  Industrial  Farm  at  Lingfield 
and  the  new  one  in  Cumberland,  where  we  hope  to 
place  some  of  the  disabled  soldiers  now  returning 
home.  I  am  Chairman  of  the  Boys'  Imperial 
League,  which  aims  at  bringing  a  true  instead  of  a 
boastful  Imperialism  into  the  minds  of  the  boys 
of  London  and  England  generally.  In  connection 
with  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and 
other  societies  for  men,  I  have  frequent  oppor 
tunities  for  addressing  that  class  of  the  popula 
tion.  One  measure  which  I  suggested  to  Bishop 
Creighton  has,  I  think,  been  useful.  It  was  that 
the  Rural  Deaneries  should  be  made  conterminous 
with  the  new  Municipal  Boroughs,  and  that  a 
Municipal  Church  should  be  appointed  for  each 
Rural  Deanery.  Every  Mayor  and  Corpora 
tion  have  taken  advantage  willingly  of  these 
arrangements." 
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"  What  are  your  views  as  to  the  poverty  of 
the  clergy  ?  " 

"It  will  always  be  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  re 
member  that  I  had  the  honour  of  proposing  the 
Queen  Victoria  Clergy  Fund  both  to  the  London 
Diocesan  Conference  and  Convocation  as  the  best 
memorial  of  the  Diamond  Jubilee  of  the  late 
Queen's  reign,  and  it  has  succeeded  fairly  well. 
We  raise  the  stipends  of  incumbents  in  London 
to  over  ^"200  a  year,  and  we  hand  in  upwards 
of  ^"3,000  to  the  Central  Fund  annually.  Many 
of  the  London  clergy  are  very  improperly 
paid,  find  difficulties  about  food  and  clothing, 
and  bring  up  their  families  under  circumstances 
of  considerable  hardship.  The  poverty  of  the 
clergy  in  the  country  is  often  greater.  In  some 
cases  the  endowments  in  London  are  barely 
sufficient  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  far  smaller 
populations.  The  Church  really  needs  endowing 
over  again.  More  than  half  the  benefices  of  the 
Church  of  England  —  upwards  of  7,000  —  have 
incomes  of  less  than  ^180  a  year.  I  think  this, 
as  well  as  the  general  unsettlement  of  thought, 
has  for  the  present  considerably  checked  the 
supply  of  curates.  Most  of  the  individual  clergy, 
particularly  in  London,  are  worthy  of  all  respect 
and  esteem ;  but,  as  a  whole,  the  Church  in  the 
present  day  is  wanting  in  cohesion  and  unity,  and 
anyone  who,  in  one  direction  or  the  other,  disturbs 
the  balance,  incurs  very  grave  responsibility." 
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CHAPTER    III 

THE  RIGHT  REV..  ALFRED  BARRY,  D.D. 

FORMERLY  BISHOP  OF  SYDNEY,  METROPOLITAN  OF  NEW  SOUTH 
WALES,  AND  PRIMATE  OF  AUSTRALIA. 

CHURCH  INFLUENCE  IN  GREATER  BRITAIN. 

"  I  say  that  the  real  and  permanent  grandeur  of  these  states  must 
be  their  religion  ;  otherwise  there  is  no  real  and  permanent  grandeur." 
— WALT  WHITMAN. 

A  Glimpse  of  London  in  the  Twenties — Curious  Conditions  of 
Church  Life — At  Cambridge :  Fourth  among  the  Wranglers 
— An  Eventful  Future — Away  to  the  Australian  Colonies — 
Religion  first  conveyed  to  the  Convicts — Attempt  at  Church 
Organisation  in  1829 — Church  now  completely  organised — 
Colonial  Federation  in  Ecclesiastical  Matters  long  ago 
accomplished — Chinese  Congregations — Colonial  Church's 
Double  Function :  Care  for  English  People  and  Missionary 
Expansion — Position  of  the  Clergy. 

WE  live  in  an  age  of  territoral  expansion,  and 
since  this  policy  carries  the  influence  of  Great 
Britain  into  many  lands,  few  things  can  afford 
more  interest  to  the  average  Briton  than  the 
observance  of  the  readiness  of  fellow-subjects 
across  the  seas  to  adopt  the  laws,  customs  and 
religion  of  the  Mother  Country.  So  entirely  is 
this  spirit  of  emulation  abroad  that  we  are 
brought  to  speak  of  "  Greater  Britain,"  knowing 
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full  well  that  much  in  common  obtains  throughout 
the  Empire.  Of  civil  and  business  affairs  we 
are,  fortunately,  kept  well  informed  through  the 
columns  of  the  daily  press,  and  the  achievement 
of  Colonial  Federation  has  been  one  of  the 
most  important  events  of  recent  times.  But 
matters  religious  are  less  generally  known  to  the 
world  at  large,  and  it  is  only  by  such  side  winds 
as  the  return  of  Bishops  and  clergy  that  we 
become  possessed  of  any  definite  information  in 
relation  to  the  welfare  of  the  Church  and  other 
religious  bodies  in  our  colonies.  With  regard  to 
Australia,  it  will  be  admitted  that  Bishop  Barry 
is  eminently  fitted  to  speak,  by  reason  of  his  five 
years'  tenure  of  the  three-fold  office  of  Bishop 
of  Sydney,  Metropolitan  of  New  South  Wales, 
and  Primate  of  Australia  and  Tasmania. 

Bishop  Barry  has  had  an  eventful  career, 
and  has  served  his  Church  well  in  numerous 
capacities.  Like  his  Episcopal  brethren,  Dr 
Talbot,  of  Rochester ;  Dr  Cowie,  of  Auckland ; 
Dr  Jones,  of  Cape  Town ;  Dr  Bickersteth,  late 
of  Exeter ;  Dr  Chalmers,  of  Goulbourn ;  Dr 
Blunt,  of  Hull;  Dr  Wallis,  of  Wellington,  and 
several  others,  he  is  a  native  of  London,  having 
been  born  at  Ely  Place  in  1826,  the  second  son 
of  Sir  Charles  Barry,  of  architectural  fame.  His 
boyhood  was  for  the  most  part  spent  in  London 
— after  leaving  Ely  Place,  at  Langham  Place, 
and,  later  on,  at  Westminster,  whence  he  went 
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to  King's  College.  And  it  seems  to  have  been 
a  very  happy  boyhood,  if  one  may  judge  by  the 
incidents  which  the  Bishop  himself  has  recorded 
in  the  page  devoted  to  reminiscences  of  popular 
religious  leaders  in  the  Sunday  Companion.  In 
this  record  the  Bishop,  after  recalling  the  tolling 
of  the  church  bell  in  1830,  in  token  of  the  death 
of  King  George  IV.,  as  the  earliest  thing  within 
his  recollection,  describes  the  rural  condition  then 
of  many  districts  now  among  the  most  crowded 
in  London  and  the  suburbs.  "  Travelling  was 
not  easy,"  he  says.  "  Railways  had  hardly  begun, 
and  we  children  were  taken  to  see  the  first  out 
of  London  —  the  Greenwich  railway  —  as  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  world.  London  households 
had  to  be  content  in  the  summer  with  a  change 
of  air  in  the  suburbs — at  Blackheath,  or  Wands- 
worth,  or  Putney  and  the  like — and  even  for 
this  were  very  much  dependent  on  the  old- 
fashioned  stage  coaches  or  the  omnibuses,  which 
were  just  coming  into  vogue." 

A  refreshing  little  touch  of  early  nineteenth-cen 
tury  London  life,  surely.  But  what  is  more  to  the 
point  in  this  work  is  Bishop  Barry's  happy  sketch 
of  the  conditions  of  Church  life  at  that  time.  The 
contrast  with  those  of  to-day  is  indeed  marked.  In 
the  same  account  he  describes  the  period  intervening 
between  1826  and  1841  as  "a  rather  dull,  prosaic 
time,  socially  and  politically,"  and  then  goes  on  to 
say :  "In  respect  of  Church  life,  it  was  certainly  a 
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dead  time,  except  where  parishes  and  churches  were 
touched  and  quickened  by  the  influence  of  the 
Evangelical  revival.  In  most  London  churches  it 
was  hardly  considered  to  be  in  good  taste  to  join  in 
the  responses  or  the  singing.  All  this  was  left  to 
the  parish  clerk  and  some  Sunday  School  children 
in  the  gallery.  Chanting,  except  in  cathedrals,  was 
practically  unknown.  I  can  remember  when  the 
chanting  of  the  Venite  in  an  ordinary  London 
church  was  considered  an  innovation— probably  a 
dangerous  innovation.  Hymnody  was  only  in  its 
infancy  ;  what  was  sung  was  largely  from  Brady 
and  Tate,  or,  in  some  old-fashioned  churches,  from 
Sternhold  and  Hopkins.  The  sermon,  almost 
always  preached  in  a  black  gown,  was  made  the 
all-important  matter,  as  the  old  "three-decker," 
entirely  obscuring  the  east  end  of  the  church  and 
the  Holy  Table  itself,  very  plainly  showed.  It  was 
generally  a  written  sermon  in  London  churches — 
rather  long  and,  to  young  people,  mostly  tedious. 
Church  architecture  and  church  decoration  were  at 
a  low  ebb,  for  the  Gothic  revival  and  the  impulse  of 
church  restoration  had  hardly  yet  begun.  Ministra 
tion  of  the  Holy  Communion,  even  in  town  churches, 
was  infrequent — seldom  more  than  once  a  month. 
Confirmations  came  about  once  in  three  years  for 
any  district.  The  cathedrals  kept  up  some  tradi 
tion  of  stateliness  in  service ;  but  there  was  little 
vitality  about  them.  I  can  remember  that  the 
whole  congregation  of  St  Paul's  and  the  Abbey  was 
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easily  contained  in  the  choir ;  the  naves  lay  cold, 
empty  and  unused,  except  at  St  Paul's  for  the 
gathering  of  the  charity  school  children  once  a 
year."  Odd  reading  this  in  the  present  day,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  substantially  correct, 
and  that  the  Bishop  has  not  in  the  least  degree 
overdrawn  the  picture.  With  him  "we  may  well 
thank  God  for  the  revival  which  He  has  given  us 
— for  the  marvellous  quickening  of  spiritual  life." 

But  let  us  pursue  the  Bishop's  history  further, 
and  in  less  detail.  From  King's  College,  under 
Bishop  Lonsdale,  to  whom,  and  to  Frederic  Deni- 
son  Maurice,  Bishop  Barry  perhaps  owes  as  much 
as  to  any  man  his  early  religious  bent — he  went  to 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  among  his  con 
temporaries  must  have  been  such  men  as  the  late 
Bishop  Westcott,  Bishop  MacKenzie,  and  Lord 
Alwyne  Compton,  the  Bishop  of  Ely.  He  did  un 
commonly  well  at  the  University,  standing  high  in 
the  first  class  of  the  Classical  Tripos,  and  fourth 
among  the  Wranglers  in  the  same  year  (1848)  as 
the  senior  Wranglership  fell  to  Todhunter.  A 
fellowship  of  his  college  was  the  proper  reward. 
In  due  course  he  proceeded  to  the  M.A.,  B.D.  and 
D.D.  degrees,  and  on  later  dates  the  D.C.L.  was 
conferred  on  him  by  the  Universities  of  both 
Oxford  and  Durham.  He  was  ordained  Deacon  at 
Ely,  and  Priest  at  Oxford,  the  latter  in  1853. 
Subsequently  he  went  the  tutorial  way  of  many 
Bishops — Dr  Tait,  Dr  Benson  and  Dr  Temple,  to 
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wit  —  and  became  successively  Sub- Warden  of 
Trinity  College,  Glenalmond  ;  Headmaster  of  Leeds 
Grammar  School ;  and  Principal  of  Cheltenham 
College.  Then  came  the  more  strictly  clerical 
experience.  For  four  years  he  was  Examining 
Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  for 
ten  years  Canon  of  Worcester,  during  five  of  which 
he  was  also  Hon.  Chaplain-in-Ordinary  to  the 
Queen,  and  for  three,  Boyle  Lecturer.  Moreover, 
for  fifteen  years,  commencing  in  1868,  he  was 
Principal  of  his  old  London  College  (King's).  In 
1879  he  had  progressed  from  the  honorary  position 
to  that  of  Chaplain-in-Ordinary  to  the  Queen,  and 
continued  so  to  serve  her  late  Majesty  when,  in 
1881,  he  migrated  from  Worcester  to  a  Canonry  at 
Westminster.  Three  years  later  he  was  conse 
crated  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  Lord 
Bishop  of  Sydney,  Metropolitan  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  Primate  of  Australia,  with  jurisdic 
tion  over  something  like  8,000  square  miles. 
On  Bishop  Barry's  return  to  Great  Britain,  in  1889, 
he  became  assistant  Bishop  in  the  Diocese  of 
Rochester,  Bampton  Lecturer  at  Oxford,  and 
Hulsean  at  Cambridge.  In  1891  he  was  appointed 
Canon  of  Windsor,  and  in  1895  Rector  of  St  James', 
Piccadilly.  Under  Dr  Temple  he  occasionally 
rendered  Episcopal  assistance ;  but  Bishop  Barry's 
commission  as  assistant  Bishop  of  London  really 
issued  from  Dr  Creighton,  and  in  1900  he  retired 
from  the  Rectory  of  St  James'  in  order  to  take  up 
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more  work  in  the  metropolis.  Notwithstanding 
his  very  active  participation  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Church  in  the  general  sense,  Bishop  Barry  has 
found  time  and  opportunities  for  furthering  her 
interests  with  his  pen,  among  his  many  publica 
tions  being  The  Teacher  s  Prayer  Book,  Side 
Lights  of  Science  on  Faith>  Notes  on  the  Gospels  and 
the  Catechism,  The  Ecclesiastical  Expansion  of  Eng 
land,  etc.,  besides  several  volumes  of  sermons. 
From  his  college  days  onwards  he  has  been  a 
zealous  supporter  of  the  cause  of  Religious  Edu 
cation,  and  in  the  seventies  he  brought  his  ripe 
experience  into  practical  use  as  a  member  of  the 
London  School  Board. 

In  London  Bishop  Barry  is  well  known  both  in 
the  pulpit  and  out,  and  his  services  are  much 
appreciated.  In  times  like  the  present,  when  at  the 
Round  Table  Conference  there  is  undeniable  proof 
of  many  parties  in  the  Church — Extreme  Ritualists, 
High,  Broad,  Evangelical  and  moderate  Church 
men — it  is  difficult  to  gauge  precisely  the  particular 
school  to  which  an  individual  belongs.  In  this,  as 
in  many  other  cases,  the  prelate  or  clergyman  is 
keeper  of  his  own  conscience,  and  therefore  the  best 
judge,  but  with  regard  to  Bishop  Barry  it  is  quite 
safe  to  assert  that  he  has  never  posed  as  an  extreme 
man,  one  way  or  the  other,  and  that  he  has  con 
sistently  followed  after  the  things  that  make  for 
peace  and  goodwill  among  men. 
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Complying  with  a  request  for  an  interview, 
Bishop  Barry  told  a  most  interesting  story  in 
relation  to  the  Church  in  Australia. 

"The  earliest  British  settlement  in  Australia," 
his  lordship  observed,  "was  in  1788,  when  the 
first  batch  of  convicts  was  landed  there ;  and, 
strangely  enough,  the  Government  of  the  day 
had  made  no  provision  whatever  for  the  spiritual 
care  of  either  the  convicts  or  the  soldiers  who 
guarded  them.  It  is  almost  incredible,  but  it  is 
true,  that  only  just  before  the  expedition  started 
could  Mr  Wilberforce  and  the  Bishop  of  London 
induce  the  Government  to  allow  the  Rev.  R. 
Johnson — an  English  clergyman  who  volunteered 
for  the  purpose — to  accompany  the  party,  not 
with  any  official  authority,  but  simply  by  per 
mission  ;  and  to  him  is  due,  humanly  speaking, 
under  very  great  difficulties,  and  with  little 
encouragement,  the  foundation  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  Australia.  The  work  was  carried 
on  by  the  voluntary  effort  of  certain  English 
clergy  (aided  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  at  home) ;  among  whom  may  be 
named  the  Rev.  Samuel  Marsden,  who  was  after 
wards  the  apostle  of  New  Zealand,  and  the  Rev. 
William  Cowper,  and  others.  By  degrees  the 
civil  authorities  began  to  recognise  and  support 
the  work,  congregations  were  formed  and  churches 
built;  and  in  1829  there  was  an  attempt  made  to 
organise  the  Church  under  Archdeacon  Broughton, 
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who,  whimsically  enough,  was  called  the  Arch 
deacon  of  Calcutta — Calcutta  being  about  6,000 
miles  away!  Afterwards,  in  1836,  he  was  con 
secrated  as  the  first  Bishop  of  Australia ;  and  from 
that  time  Church  advance  was  rapid  and  steady. 
As  years  rolled  on  new  Bishoprics  were  created, 
and  the  Church  organisation  followed  up  the 
extension  of  Colonial  Settlement. 

"The  Sy nodical  Government  of  the  Church  in 
Australia  and,  in  fact  of  the  Colonial  Churches 
generally,  was  brought  about  in  the  year  1850, 
when  six  Bishops  met  at  Sydney  under  the 
presidency  of  Bishop  Broughton.  The  Church  in 
Australia  is  now  completely  organised  as  to  govern 
ment  ;  it  has  its  Diocesan  Synods  meeting  annually, 
its  Provincial  Synods  meeting  every  three  years, 
where  the  Dioceses  are  formed  into  provinces, 
and  every  five  years  its  General  Synod,  em 
bracing  the  whole  of  Australia  and  Tasmania. 
There  are  now  in  Australia  as  many  as  sixteen 
Bishoprics,  viz.,  Sydney,  Goulburn,  Bathurst, 
Newcastle,  Grafton  and  Armidale,  and  Riverina 
—  these  forming  the  province  of  New  South 
Wales ;  Melbourne,  Ballarat  and  Tasmania,  in 
the  south  -  east ;  the  three  Bishoprics  in  the 
north — Brisbane,  North  Queensland  and  Rock- 
hampton ;  Adelaide,  in  South  Australia ;  and 
Perth,  in  Western  Australia.  Recently  there 
have  been  created  two  which  may  be  called 
missionary  Bishoprics  —  one  in  Carpentaria,  on 
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the  mainland,  and  one  in  New  Guinea.  Under 
these  sixteen  Bishoprics  there  are  now,  at  least, 
1,200  clergy,  and,  roughly  speaking,  the  Church 
population  must  be  between  one  and  a  half 
millions  and  two  millions. 

"In  1872  it  was  arranged  that  the  Bishop 
of  Sydney  should  become  Primate  of  the  whole 
of  Australia  and  Tasmania,  so  that,  curiously 
enough,  Colonial  Federation,  which  has  only 
recently  been  secured  in  civil  matters,  was  long 
ago  accomplished  in  the  ecclesiastical  sphere.  In 
all  the  government  of  the  Church  it  should  be 
observed  that  representatives  of  the  clergy  and 
representatives  of  the  laity  are  co-ordinated  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Bishops,  and  no  Canon  of 
the  Church,  either  Diocesan  or  general,  is  carried 
without  the  consent  of  both  clergy  and  laity  and 
the  sanction  of  the  Bishop,  or  Bishops,  as  the  case 
may  be.  It  may  be  noted  also  that  the  election  of 
the  Bishop  is  made  by  the  Diocesan  Synods. 

"As  to  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  it  is 
to  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  by  a  free 
act  of  their  own  the  Synods  have  determined  not 
to  depart  in  essential  doctrine,  worship  or  discipline 
from  the  Church  at  home.  In  other  things  they 
are  entirely  independent.  The  work  of  the  Church 
in  Australia  for  our  English  people  only  differs 
from  the  work  at  home  in  the  fact  that  it  requires 
continually  to  expand,  in  the  geographical  sense, 
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in  order  to  follow  the  expansion  of  the  population. 
Every  year  new  parishes  are  being  formed  and 
new  missions  established.  The  great  difficulty  is 
the  sparseness  of  population  in  newly  -  settled 
country,  there  being  many  so  -  called  parishes 
which  are  really  missionary  circuits,  perhaps 
200  miles  round.  As  the  country  is  still  mainly 
pastoral,  the  population  is  very  scattered,  and  there 
is  in  consequence  great  difficulty  in  providing  for  it 
— a  difficulty  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  cope 
with  except  by  the  very  free  use  of  lay  agency. 

"  Besides,  however,  the  regular  work  of  the 
Church  in  Australia  for  our  English  people — 
and  it  may  be  remembered  that  of  all  the 
colonies  Australia  is  the  most  predominantly 
British  in  character — there  has  to  be  undertaken 
some  distinctly  missionary  work  among  the  subject 
races.  First,  among  the  remnant  of  the  aborigines, 
now  chiefly  found  in  Queensland  and  Western 
Australia,  for  whom  provision  is  made  by  the 
Civil  Authority,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  by 
Church  missions  also ;  next,  among  the  Chinese 
immigrants,  found  in  most  of  the  colonies,  but 
especially  in  the  northern  part  of  Australia. 
There  are  missions  to  the  Chinese  in  several 
Dioceses,  and  by  these  Chinese  congregations 
have  been  formed,  and  Chinese  converts  have 
been  ordained.  In  Sydney,  for  instance,  near 
Botany,  there  is  a  very  flourishing  Chinese 
church,  to  which  I  myself  ordained  the  first 
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Chinese  clergyman  of  our  own  Church.  It  may 
be  noted  that  the  influence  of  these  missions  for 
good  over  the  Chinese  population  extends  far 
beyond  the  circle  of  actual  conversion. 

"  Then,  again,  in  Queensland  there  is  at 
present  a  population  consisting  of  those  commonly, 
but  improperly,  called  Kanakas,  who  have  been 
brought  from  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  for  work 
in  the  semi  -  tropical  or  tropical  plantations.  A 
good  deal  has  been  done  to  Christianise  them  in 
Queensland,  in  connection  with  the  Melanesian 
Mission  in  the  Pacific  Islands.  Next  comes  the 
Melanesian  Mission  itself,  founded  by  the  great 
Bishop  Selwyn,  afterwards  ennobled  by  the  mar 
tyrdom  of  his  successor,  Bishop  Patteson,  and 
subsequently  nobly  served  by  Bishop  John  Selwyn, 
the  son  of  the  founder.  Its  principal  object  is  to 
educate  and  convert  native  boys  and  youths,  and 
then  to  send  them  out  as  missionaries  to  their 
own  countrymen — as  Bishop  Selwyn  said,  '  to  float 
the  black  net  by  a  few  white  corks.'  And  this 
effort,  which  has  its  centre  at  Norfolk  Island,  is 
now  one  of  the  most  successful  of  English  missions, 
and  is  mainly  supported  by  the  Church  in  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  although  it  still  receives  help 
from  at  home. 

"  Lastly,  there  is  the  mission  to  New  Guinea, 
founded  and  directed  by  the  Board  of  Missions 
appointed  by  the  General  Synod  of  the  Church  in 
Australia.  This  mission  was  begun  some  fifteen 
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years  ago,  while  I  was  Primate  of  Australia,  and 
a  Bishop  has  been  recently  consecrated  to  super 
intend  its  work. 

"The  Church  in  Australia,  it  will  be  seen, 
affords  an  illustration  of  the  important  fact 
that  every  Colonial  Church  has  a  double  function 
— first,  to  care  for  our  own  English  people ;  and, 
next,  to  serve  as  a  new  centre  of  missionary 
expansion. 

"  In  its  earlier  stages,  the  Church  in  Australia 
was  supported  by  the  State,  and,  subsequently,  that 
State  support  was  divided  between  it  and  certain 
other  of  the  greater  English  religious  communions. 
All  support  has  now  been  withdrawn,  and  the 
Church  has  but  very  slight  endowment.  The 
effect  of  the  want  of  endowment  is  to  render 
the  clergy  more  dependent  upon  their  congrega 
tions,  and  also  to  make  it  difficult  to  maintain 
works  of  Church  extension,  of  which  the  immediate 
necessity  may  not  be  apparent.  But  it  is  due  to 
Australian  Churchmen  to  say  that,  speaking 
generally,  there  is  liberal  support  of  religious 
ministrations,  and  that  the  standard  of  contribu 
tion  for  Church  purposes  annually  is  considerably 
higher  than  in  England.  At  the  same  time,  as  I 
have  already  indicated,  lay  agency  and  co-operation 
are  freely  forthcoming,  and  are  absolutely  indis 
pensable  for  the  maintenance  of  any  effective 
religious  influence. 

"  One  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  Christianity 
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in  Australia  is,  of  course,  the  existence  of  religious 
divisions.  Indeed,  the  evil  of  such  divisions  is 
perhaps  even  more  felt,  owing  to  the  need  of 
continual  expansion  and  the  occupation  of  new 
districts,  than  is  the  case  in  the  more  settled 
condition  of  Christianity  in  the  old  country. 
Outside  the  Church  of  England  the  chief  religious 
bodies  are  the  Roman  Catholic,  almost  entirely 
Irish  in  its  composition  ;  the  Presbyterian,  largely 
Scottish,  and  especially  powerful  in  Victoria ;  the 
Wesleyan  and  the  Congregational.  There  are,  of 
course,  other  religious  Communions,  but  of  little 
influence  compared  with  these.  The  difficulty 
created  is  painfully  visible  when  we  visit  some 
little  outlying  settlement,  and  see  there  the  co 
existence  of  rival  Churches  and  places  of  worship 
where  there  is  only  sufficient  need  and  resource  for 
one." 

"  To  what  extent,  my  lord,  are  laymen  allowed 
to  assist  in  the  ministrations  of  the  Church  ?  " 

"  Their  scope  of  service  is  very  considerable. 
In  Sydney,  for  instance,  we  had  two  Orders  of  Lay- 
readers.  The  members  of  one  placed  their  ser 
vices  unreservedly  at  the  disposal  of  the  Bishop, 
to  go,  as  far  as  possible,  wherever  they  were 
needed;  and  the  members  of  the  other  Order 
were  called  Local  Lay -readers,  and  undertook  duty 
only  in  the  parish  or  neighbourhood  with  which 
they  were  connected.  When  I  tell  you  that,  even 
in  Sydney,  which  was  a  comparatively  settled 
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Diocese,  there  was  one  parish  so-called,  where  the 
clergyman,  otherwise  single-handed,  had  no  less 
than  twelve  places  at  which  he  had  to  minister, 
you  will  easily  see  that,  without  the  free  use  of 
lay  agency,  the  maintenance  of  even  occasional 
services  would  have  been  impossible.  Accordingly, 
lay-readers  are  allowed  to  do  almost  everything, 
except  to  celebrate  the  Holy  Communion  and  to 
pronounce  the  Absolution.  Of  course,  as  far  as 
possible,  they  work  under  the  direction  of  the 
clergy,  and  always  under  the  authority  of  the 
Bishop.  They  are  mostly  gratuitous  helpers. 
Expenses,  of  course,  are  paid ;  and  in  some  few 
instances  there  is  a  moderate  stipend." 

"  What  is  the  strength  of  the  Church  in  com 
parison  with  that  of  the  other  denominations 
combined  ?  " 

"  It  is  difficult  to  tell.  I  should  say,  however, 
that  the  Church  of  England  is  far  the  most 
powerful  body.  In  New  South  Wales  it  includes 
about  45  per  cent,  of  the  population  ;  the  proportion 
may  be  somewhat  less  in  other  Colonies.  I  found 
that  the  Primate  of  the  English  Church  was  prac 
tically  considered  as  the  leader  (always  provided 
he  did  not  assume  leadership),  by  all  the  denomina 
tions  except  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  were  very 
bitterly  hostile.  But  one  effect  of  the  absence  of 
Establishment  in  Australia  is  that  at  public  and 
national  functions  there  is  no  minister  of  religion 
who  would  naturally,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
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occupy    a    representative    position,    and    on    this 
matter  difficulties  have  often  arisen." 

"  What  is  the  position  as  regards  education  ? ' 
"  With  regard  to  education  the  systems  of  the 
different  Colonies  vary  considerably.  But  educa 
tion  is  always  undertaken  and  maintained  by  the 
Government,  voluntary  schools  not  being  forbidden, 
but  receiving  no  Government  support.  I  may  note 
that  these  voluntary  schools  are  mainly  found  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  body ;  and  their  position  is 
rather  a  curious  one ;  for  the  Government  allow 
attendance  at  these  voluntary  schools  to  be 
substituted  for  attendance  at  the  public  schools, 
and  yet  take  no  pains  whatever  to  inspect  them 
or  to  ascertain  their  efficiency.  In  New  South 
Wales  it  is  laid  down  in  the  Public  School  Act 
that  '  secular  education ' — by  which,  I  suppose,  is 
meant  education  for  the  work  of  this  life — is  im 
possible  without  '  general  religious  instruction/ 
and,  accordingly,  such  general  instruction  ought 
to  be  given,  and  in  some  considerable  degree  is 
given,  by  the  teachers  of  the  schools.  I  should  say, 
from  my  own  experience,  that  this  general  instruc 
tion  would  be  as  systematic  and  as  erf  jctive  as  that 
given  under  the  London  School  Board,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  opposition  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  who, 
on  this  matter,  from  wholly  different  motives,  may 
be  said  to  join  hands  with  the  Secularist  party. 
Besides  this  provision,  the  New  South  Wales  Act 
allows  authorised  religious  instructors  to  enter  the 
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public  schools  under  proper  arrangement  during 
school  hours,  and  to  give  unfettered  Church 
instruction  to  children  of  members  of  their  own 
Church  and  indeed  of  any  other  religious  de 
nomination,  if  the  parents  choose  that  it  should 
be  so.  This  provision  was  largely  taken  advantage 
of  by  our  Church.  In  the  Sydney  Diocese  in  my 
time — and,  I  have  no  doubt,  it  is  so  still — we  had 
many  thousands  of  children  under  clerical  and  lay 
instructors — the  expense  being,  of  course,  borne 
by  the  Church  itself.  As  a  rule,  the  other  religious 
Communions  did  very  little  in  this  direction.  Had 
they  done  more,  no  doubt  greater  difficulties  of 
arrangement  would  have  existed.  In  other 
Colonies  the  system  of  education  was  generally 
secular,  although  facilities  for  voluntary  religious 
instruction,  mostly  out  of  school  hours,  were 
generally  given.  I  must  add  that  the  effect  of 
that  secular  system  upon  religious  knowledge  and 
upon  character  was  most  injurious,  as  the  Bishop 
of  Manchester  has  shown  in  relation  to  Victoria." 

"What  of  the  parties  in  the  Church  in 
Australia  ? " 

"  I  should  say  that  the  High  Church  influence 
is  less  in  Australia  than  in  England.  The 
ecclesiastical  position,  however,  varies  considerably 
in  various  Colonies.  In  New  South  Wales  the 
Roman  Catholic  population  in  my  time  was  con 
siderable,  and  generally  voted  solid  on  all  subjects, 
religious  or  secular.  The  result  was  the  creation 
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on  the  other  side  of  what  we  should  call  here  a 
strong  Orange  party  in  things  secular,  and  this  re 
acted  in  some  degree  upon  things  ecclesiastical." 

Going  more  into  detail,  the  Bishop  spoke  of 
the  important  work  undertaken  by  the  Temperance 
and  Purity  Societies  in  the  Church,  and  of  efforts 
like  those  put  forth  by  the  Church  Army  at  home, 
for  the  special  benefit  of  people  whom  it  is  desirable 
to  raise  in  the  social  scale.  Nonconformists 
wishing  to  become  ordained,  and  giving  proof  of 
proper  qualifications,  are,  it  transpired,  freely 
admitted  to  the  service  of  the  Church.  The 
Bishop  made  it  clear  that  Colonial  Dioceses  differ 
very  much  in  character.  In  a  Diocese  like  Sydney, 
for  instance,  the  religious  exigencies  are  very  dif 
ferent  from  those  of  the  newer  and  more  rural 
Dioceses.  The  life  of  the  country  clergyman  in 
Australia  often  requires  great  power  to  bear 
physical  hardship.  Large  tracts  of  country  have 
to  be  covered,  generally  on  horseback,  and  the 
almost  complete  impossibility  of  getting  domestic 
servants  throws  additional  and  heavy  responsi 
bilities  on  him,  and  still  more  on  the  wife  and 
ladies  of  his  family.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
great  towns  the  life  and  work  of  the  clergy  are 
much  the  same  as  in  England.  The  pressure  of 
what  is  called  the  "  voluntary  system "  on  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  clergy  is  great,  because  of 
their  comparatively  dependent  position ;  and,  as  a 
consequence,  young  men,  with  their  natural  love 
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for  independence,  are  somewhat  slow  to  take  Holy 
Orders.  Although  probably  the  average  income 
of  the  clergy  in  the  Diocese  of  Sydney  in  Bishop 
Barry's  time  was  quite  up  to  the  average  of 
English  Dioceses,  there  were  very  few  men  of 
independent  means  in  the  ranks  of  the  clergy, 
and  the  disadvantage  of  this  condition  of  things 
may  be  better  understood,  when  regard  is  had  to 
the  number  of  livings  attached  to  the  ^Church  at 
home  which  could  not  possibly  be  worked  but  for 
the  readiness  of  men  with  private  means  to  serve 
them.  In  Australia,  the  outlying  parishes  are 
generally  helped  from  a  Central  'Church  Fund, 
and  in  that  case  the  appointments  are  made  by 
the  Bishop.  But  where  parishes  are  independent 
and  self-supporting  they  can,  if  they  like,  have 
what  is  termed  a  Board  of  Nominators,  partly 
parochial  and  partly  appointed  by  the  Synod,  who 
can  select  and  present  to  the  Bishop. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  difficulties  which 
have  to  be  overcome,  Bishop  Barry  regards  the 
prospects  of  the  Church  in  Australia  as  very  hope 
ful.  When  he  left,  the  average  Church  contribu 
tion  in  the  Diocese  of  Sydney  alone  amounted  to 
about  ;£8o,ooo  per  annum.  This,  no  doubt,  has 
increased  since,  and  will  go  on  increasing,  and  the 
many  interesting  phases  of  the  work  may  be  con 
fidently  expected  to  yield  still  happier  results. 

The  work  of  the  Colonial  Churches  for  the 
Evangelisation  of  the  world  may  not  have  about  it 
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the  romance,  so  to  speak,  of  what  is  generally 
known  as  missionary  work.  But  it  is  at  least  as 
important  and  effective  ;  its  solidarity  with  the 
work  of  the  Church  at  home  is  more  obvious, 
and,  caring  as  it  does  both  for  our  own  people,  "  the 
children  of  the  Dispersion,"  and  for  the  heathen 
races  within  the  sphere  of  their  influence,  it  is, 
perhaps,  the  means  of  the  most  natural  and  solid 
progress  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
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CHAPTER    IV 

THE  DEAN  OF  MANCHESTER 
THE  VERY  REV.  EDWARD  CRAIG  MACLURE,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

A  MODERN  DIOCESE  AMONG  THE  TEXTILE 
WORKERS. 

"  Life  must  always  be  a  compromise  between  common-sense  and 
the  ideal — the  one  abating  nothing  of  its  demands,  the  other  accommo 
dating  itself  to  what  is  practicable  and  real." — Amiel. 

Bradlaugh's  Testimonial — A  Dean  opposed  to  Party  Spirit  in 
Church  Affairs — Prayer-Book  or  Comprehensive  Churchman 
— Broad  Views  engender  Criticism — Scion  of  a  Well-Known 
Lancashire  Family — The  Brothers  Maclure :  One  decides 
for  the  Ministry,  the  Other  for  Commerce  and  Politics — 
Goes  to  Oxford  with  Scholarship — Rows  for  Brasenose, 
Head  of  the  River — Ordained  by  Dr  Pepys — At  St  Pancras, 
Curate  to  a  subsequent  Dean  of  Lichfield — Back  in  Lanca 
shire — Leaves  Burnley  for  Rochdale — Makes  his  Mark  as  an 
Educationist  and  Parish  Priest — The  Rewards :  Appointed 
Hon.  Canon,  Rural  Dean,  Archdeacon  and  Dean,  the  Last 
Two  within  a  Fortnight — A  Curious  Jumble :  represented 
as  Grandson  of  His  Nephew  and  Son  of  His  Younger  Brother 
— Great  on  School  Board  Work — Manchester  Protestants 
protest  against  Ritualistic  Tendencies — Dean  stands  Firm 
— Church  and  Labour — Unyielding  though  Friendly  Attitude 
towards  Dissenters — Thomas  de  la  Warre's  Contribution  to 
the  Church  in  Lancashire — The  Brothers  Maclure  and  the 
Restoration  of  "Th'  Owd  Collegiate  Church  "—Establish 
ment  of  the  New  Diocese — Insufficient  Clergy  to  cope  with 
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Work — Dealing  with  the  Hebrews — Urgent  Need  of  Sub 
division  and  more  Diocesan  Bishops. 

MANY  expressions  of  Charles  Bradlaugh  die  hard, 
like  his  fame.  Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  sensible,  hard-headed  Lancastrians  refused  to  be 
beguiled  into  sharing  his  religious  doubts;  but,  while 
firm  and  unbending  in  that  sense,  they  treasured, 
and  treasure  still,  some  of  his  comments  on  their 
Church  and  the  distinguished  sons  of  their  race. 

"If  all  Churchmen  were  like  Canon  Maclure  I 
would  join  the  Church  to-morrow."  Thus  spake 
the  great  exponent  of  "Free  Thought"  on  one 
notable  occasion,  and  it  was  remarkable  testimony. 
If  the  bare  truth  must  be  revealed,  from  his  first 
curacy  up,  the  man  to  whom  Bradlaugh  paid  the 
compliment  has  been  something  of  a  conundrum 
to  his  fellow-churchmen,  who,  to  adapt  a  phrase  of 
a  hymn  well  known  to  them  all,  have  ever  been 
curious  in  relation  to  his  views,  "the  breadth, 
length,  depth  and  height  to  prove."  The  obvious 
reason  for  this  is  that  Dean  Maclure,  the  Canon 
of  Bradlaugh's  day,  has,  with  acknowledged  con 
sistency,  resolutely  turned  his  back  upon  party 
spirit  in  the  affairs  of  the  Church.  "  I  am  a  prayer- 
book  Churchman,"  he  has  more  than  once  observed. 
And  all  the  parties  wondered!  Time  brought  a 
flood  of  light,  though  not  the  slightest  consolation 
to  any  one  particular  party.  As  a  finishing  touch 
to  a  stormy  meeting,  at  which  the  Manchester 
Cathedral  services  in  general  and  the  Dean  in 
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particular  had  been  warmly  discussed,  Dr  Maclure 
made  this  astonishing  declaration,  "/  wish  you 
to  understand  that  I  am  not  a  Papist  nor  a 
Ritualist.  I  am  a  downright,  good^  High,  Low, 
Broad,  Catholic,  Protestant,  Evangelical,  Church 
man  / "  The  newspapers  immediately  seized  upon 
the  declaration,  and  the  Daily  News,  conspicuous 
in  its  endeavours  to  unravel  the  party  mystery, 
ingeniously  arrived  at  the  very  safe  conclusion  that 
Dr  Maclure  was  "a  broad-minded  Dean!"  One 
or  two  other  organs  treated  the  declaration  light- 
heartedly,  and  dubbed  him  "a  funny  Dean,  brimming 
over  with  humour."  For  the  most  part,  however, 
the  press  rightly  conceded  that  Manchester  pos 
sessed  a  Dean  who  had  the  courage  to  strike  out 
for  himself  a  somewhat  original  course,  and  to  stand 
to  it  fearless  of  all  consequences. 

Patience  and  a  good,  genial  spirit  may  be  said  to 
have  stood  Dr  Maclure  in  excellent  stead.  Than 
he,  probably  no  man  was  wider  awake  to  the  fact 
that  originality  can  only  be  maintained  at  the  cost 
of  much  difference  of  opinion,  much  criticism,  verbal 
and  literary,  possibly  even  much  abuse  from  the 
mouths  of  extremists.  If  so,  conjecture  for  once 
was  well-founded.  To-day  it  is  nothing  new  to 
readers  of  both  London  and  provincial  journals  to 
find  their  Church  news  prefaced  with  some  such 
line  as  "The  Dean  of  Manchester  and  His  Critics." 
The  deduction  is  two-fold :  Dr  Maclure,  while 
loyally  adhering  to  the  principles  of  the  Church,  as 
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he  construes  them,  is  still  a  man  of  independent 
thought,  out  of  which,  by  the  nature  of  his  constitu 
tion,  is  evolved  a  set  purpose.  To  begin  with,  his 
aim  is  not  controversy,  nor  does  he  for  one  moment 
desire  to  be  "at  daggers  drawn  with  his  fellows." 
His  attitude  is  quite  different.  "  If  controversy  is 
unavoidable  in  the  justification  of  action  by  convic 
tion,  let  us  by  all  means  hold  fast  to  conviction,  come 
weal,  come  woe."  Such  seems  to  be  the  spirit  of  the 
man,  doggedly  maintained.  If  others  are  not  pre 
pared  to  fall  into  line  upon  the  plane  of  his  adoption 
— well,  that  is  not  his  fault.  After  all,  no  party  is 
half  so  unanimous  as  a  party  of  "ONE."  It  beats  Mr 
Balfour's  famous  Parliamentary  "  fourth  party  "  out 
and  out!  But,  as  everybody  knows,  Dr  Maclure 
has  a  large  following  not  only  in  Lancashire  but 
throughout  the  country. 

The  Dean  of  Manchester's  interesting  life  began 
four  years  prior  to  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria 
to  the  British  throne.  He  received  the  baptismal 
names  of  "Edward  Craig"  and  is  of  the  fourth 
generation  of  his  family  born  within  the  borders 
of  Lancashire.  His  father,  a  merchant  and  a 
prominent  Conservative  Churchman  in  Manchester, 
resided  at  the  time  in  Upper  Brook  Street,  Chorlton- 
on-Medlock,  and  his  second  son — ''John  William," 
as  he  was  familiarly  termed  in  political  circles — 
arrived  upon  the  scene  two  years  later.  The 
brothers,  who  were  much  attached  to  each  other, 
were  educated  together  at  Manchester  Grammar 
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School.  Edward  Craig,  preferring  Holy  Orders 
(while  his  brother  fostered  ambitions  in  the  com 
mercial  world)  obtained  an  exhibition  and  was 
elected  Somerset  scholar  at  Brasenose  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  afterwards  became  one  of 
Hulme's  exhibitioners.  While  at  Oxford  his  re 
putation  as  an  oarsman  brought  him  within  an  ace 
of  representing  his  alma  mater  in  the  University 
contest  at  Putney.  As  it  was,  he  rowed  No.  5  in 
the  Brasenose  eight,  then  at  the  head  of  the  river  ; 
but  the  pleasure  obtained  from  this  hardly  com 
pensated  for  the  loss  sustained  in  the  academic 
direction.  A  serious  accident  to  his  hand,  con 
tracted  in  training  for  the  college  eight,  hindered 
him  from  going  in  for  honours  in  the  final  schools. 
However,  he  took  his  B.A.  and  afterwards  pro 
ceeded  to  the  M.A.  degree. 

On  leaving  Oxford  young  Maclure  was  ordained 
by  Dr  Pepys,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  to  the  curacy 
of  St  John's,  Ladywood,  near  Birmingham.  Thence, 
in  1860,  he  succeeded  to  the  senior  curacy  of  St 
Pancras,  London,  under  the  Rev.  Canon  Champ- 
neys,  better  known  in  later  years  as  the  Dean  of 
Lichfield.  Notwithstanding  a  lapse  of  years,  the 
heads  of  his  old  college  still  thought  well  enough 
of  Mr  Maclure  to  offer  him  the  college  living  of 
St  Philip's,  Stepney,  but,  in  hope  of  a  call  to  his 
beloved  Lancashire,  this  was  respectfully  declined. 
The  realisation  of  his  hopes  came  in  1863,  when  he 
was  appointed  by  the  Hulme  trustees  to  the  in- 
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cumbency  of  Holy  Trinity,  Habergham  Eaves, 
Burnley.  There  he  laboured  for  thirteen  years, 
with  rare  tact  and  good  sense,  promoting  better 
parochial  organisation,  increasing  school  accommo 
dation,  and  enlarging  the  church.  Through  his 
instrumentality  above  ,£20,000  were  raised  and 
devoted  to  Church  purposes,  including  the  forma 
tion  of  two  new  parishes  and  the  building  of  two 
new  churches.  It  was  while  at  Burnley  that  Mr 
Maclure  seriously  threw  himself  into  the  cause  of 
education,  being  thrice  elected  Chairman  of  the 
Burnley  School  Board.  A  year  after  his  call  to 
Holy  Trinity,  Habergham  Eaves,  he  acted  as 
Chaplain  to  the  High  Sheriff  of  the  county,  Sir 
J.  P.  Kay-Shuttleworth.  His  moderate  Church 
views,  good  preaching  and  sturdy  adherence  to  the 
cause  of  Church  and  State  rendered  him  a  popular 
vicar.  His  work  generally  seemed  specially  to 
commend  itself  to  the  late  Bishop  Eraser,  who,  on 
the  death  of  Dr  Molesworth,  in  1877,  offered  Mr 
Maclure  the  important  living  of  Rochdale  (worth 
some  ^"1,500  per  annum),  and  in  quick  succession 
an  Hon.  Canonry  of  Manchester  and  the  Rural 
Deanery  of  Rochdale. 

At  the  service  of  induction  at  Rochdale,  Bishop 
Eraser  commended  the  new  vicar  to  the  congrega 
tion  in  these  terms  : — "  I  believe  your  new  vicar  has 
shown  wisdom  and  faithfulness,  patience  and  zeal 
in  his  former  post,  and  he  has  followed  after  the 
things  that  make  for  peace  in  a  way  that  has  at 
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any  rate  commended  itself  to  me,  and  gives  me  entire 
confidence  in  introducing  him  to  the  Church  people 
of  Rochdale."  And  the  Bishop's  opinion  was 
warmly  seconded  by  the  people  of  Burnley,  for, 
on  taking  his  departure,  the  erstwhile  vicar  took 
with  him  a  cabinet,  timepiece,  silver  epergne  and 
other  ornaments,  besides  ^"50  worth  of  books,  as 
mementoes  of  the  affection  his  former  parishioners 
bore  him,  Mrs  Maclure  and  the  family.  The  Free 
Lance  voted  him  the  most  zealous  clergyman  in  the 
whole  Diocese.  "Unlike  his  brother,"  the  writer 
proceeded,  "Mr  Parson  Maclure  is  a  thorough 
going  Liberal,  and  looks  with  horror  on  the  Con 
servative  perversity  of  Mr  John  William  Maclure, 
and  there  are  people  who  say  that  the  Bishop's 
real  object  in  making  the  appointment  is  a  pro 
spective  conversion  of  Mr  '  Non-parson  '  Maclure  to 
Liberalism.  .  .  .  We  rather  prefer  that  the 
brothers  Maclure  should  go  on  their  way  as  they 
are  going,  seeking  honourable  promotion,  and 
possibly  when  Mr  J.  W.  Maclure  becomes  Prime 
Minister  of  England,  he  may  sink  political  differ 
ences  and  make  his  brother  an  Archbishop  !  "  The 
reference  is  an  amusing  one,  showing  that  the 
brothers  were  regarded  —  and  rightly  —  as  being 
quite  inseparable. 

At  Rochdale,  Canon  Maclure  applied  himself 
zealously  to  the  work  of  Church  extension,  and 
materially  assisted  in  the  promotion  of  elementary, 
secondary  and  technical  education,  and  other  phil- 
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anthropic  work  in  that  district.  The  magnificent 
chancel  of  Rochdale  Parish  Church  marked  his 
incumbency,  and  the  new  Church  of  St  Luke, 
Deeplish.  Bearing  in  mind  that  for  many  years  now 
he  has  been  a  familiar  figure  at  Church  Congress 
gatherings,  it  is  interesting  to  recall  that  it  was  on 
his  initiative  that  the  Congress  visited  Manchester 
in  1888,  Lord  Nelson  lending  his  support  to  the 
idea.  Churchmen  generally  appreciated  Canon 
Maclure's  services  as  Honorary  Local  Secretary  of 
the  Congress.  Six  years  earlier  he  had  been 
elected  a  representative  on  the  Central  Council 
of  Diocesan  Conferences.  It  was  while  at  Roch 
dale,  too,  that  Canon  Maclure  closed  a  valued 
friendship  with  John  Bright  at  the  brink  of  the 
latter's  grave  in  the  Friends'  Burial-ground.  His 
high  testimony  to  Bright  was  that  that  statesman 
longed  to  see  the  day  when  there  might  be  a  higher 
feeling  of  love  and  true  fellowship  among  Christian 
folk,  since  he  lamented  the  divisions  of  Christen 
dom.  Thus  were  thirteen  years  happily  spent  in 
parochial  and  other  work  at  Rochdale.  Meanwhile, 
the  Canon's  brother  had  become  M.P.  in  the  Con 
servative  interest  for  the  Stretford  division  of 
Manchester. 

The  future  had  a  great  deal  in  store.  There 
came  a  time  when  the  Canon,  like  Wolsey  in 
Shakespeare's  Henry  VIII. ,  "bore  his  blushing 
honours  thick  upon  him."  Within  a  fortnight  he 
had,  as  Vicar  of  Rochdale,  within  his  grasp  the 
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Archdeaconry  of  Manchester  and  the  Deanery  of 
Manchester.  While  the  Canon's  name  was  still 
being  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Deanery, 
rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr  Oakley,  Bishop 
Moorhouse,  who,  five  years  previously,  had  suc 
ceeded  Bishop  Fraser — had  offered  him  the  Arch 
deaconry,  vice  Archdeacon  Anson,  resigned.  A 
curious  position  arose.  Canon  Maclure  had  been 
accepted  as  the  Archdeacon-designate,  when  it  was 
announced  that  Lord  Salisbury  had  received  the 
Queen's  approval  to  his  appointment  as  the  Dean 
of  Manchester.  General  surprise,  coupled  with  the 
profoundest  satisfaction,  in  Lancashire,  at  anyrate, 
was  evinced,  for  there  had  been  some  fear  that  a 
well-known  Southerner — none  other  than  Arch 
deacon  Farrar  —  would  receive  the  post,  and 
Lancashire  men  were  clannish  enough  to  wish  to 
keep  the  Southerner  out.  But  what  was  Canon 
Maclure  to  do  ?  On  the  one  hand,  there  was  the 
express  wish  of  the  Bishop  and  the  offer  of  the 
work  of  the  Archdeaconry ;  on  the  other,  larger 
opportunities  and  scope  for  work  in  the  great 
northern  metropolis — the  Canon's  native  city — at 
the  invitation  of  the  Crown.  So  the  Deanery  came 
to  be  accepted.  Thus  it  happened  that,  just  as 
the  late  Bishop  of  Liverpool  (Dr  Ryle)  never 
entered  upon  his  duties  as  Dean  of  Salisbury, 
through  Lord  Beaconsfield's  subsequent  choice  of 
him  for  the  episcopate,  so  Canon  Maclure  was 
never  collated  to  the  Archdeaconry  of  Manchester. 
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But  Bishop  Moorhouse's  selection  of  him  for  the 
latter  post  was  primd  facie  evidence  of  his  con 
fidence  in  him,  and  augured  well  for  the  existence 
of  happy  relations  between  Bishop  and  Dean, 
relations  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  always 
been  most  happily  maintained  since.*  At  one  move, 
it  will  be  seen,  there  became  vacant  the  Arch 
deaconry  of  Manchester,  the  Rural  Deanery  of 
Rochdale,  an  Hon.  Canonry  and  the  living  of 
Rochdale.  The  choice  of  the  Bishop  fell  upon  the 
Rev.  James  Maurice  Wilson,  the  distinguished 
headmaster  of  Clifton  College,  who  became  at  once 
Vicar  of  Rochdale  and  Archdeacon  of  Manchester. 

Dean  Maclure's  appointment  was  the  subject  of 
unlimited  comment,  which  is  not  to  be  greatly 
wondered  at,  for  it  afforded  one  of  the  few 
examples  of  a  parish  priest  stepping  straightway 
into  the  Deanery  of  his  own  Diocese.  By  this 
time  the  new  Dean  had  won  for  himself  a  reputa 
tion  as  a  judicious  "  High  Churchman,"  but  more 
especially  as  a  hard  and  strong-minded  worker. 

*  At  a  visitation  of  the  Cathedral  body  held  on  April  2nd  this 
year  (1902),  the  Bishop  referring  to  the  Cathedral  and  its  relations 
to  the  City  and  Diocese  observed  : — "There  is  yet  another  advantage 
still  left  to  the  Diocese  by  the  existing  constitution  of  the  Cathedral. 
Fortunately,  in  undertaking  the  cure  of  souls  with  which  he  has  been 
charged  in  the  residuary  parish,  the  Dean  has  abundant  assistance, 
and  thus  he  is  at  liberty  to  do  important  work  in  this  city.  To  him  I 
desire  to  express  my  personal  thanks  for  welcome  and  most  valuable 
co-operation.  People  sometimes  forget  that  I  am  responsible  for  the 
spiritual  oversight  of  more  than  2,000,000  souls  outside  the  boundary 
of  Manchester  and  Salford.  But  the  Dean  does  not  forget  the  fact, 
and  often  when  I  am  absent  in  other  parts  of  the  Diocese  he  supplies 
any  lack  of  service  to  both  churches  and  institutions  in  the  city." 
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All  kinds  of  Diocesan  work  had  received  his  active 
support,  from  the  establishment  of  the  Order  of 
Deaconesses  down  to  the  humble  Lenten  services, 
to  which  toilers  were  invited  to  "  Come  in  your 
working  clothes,  and  welcome."  The  Diocesan 
Conference  and  the  Diocesan  Board  of  Education 
had  flourished  during  his  secretaryship,  as,  indeed, 
had  many  other  religious  and  philanthropic  insti 
tutions  in  the  Diocese,  through  his  support.  But 
there  was  still  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  his  legal 
installation  into  office.  According  to  the  charter 
of  King  Charles  the  First,  no  person  could  be 
appointed  Warden  of  the  College  of  Christ,  now 
Cathedral  of  Manchester,  unless  he  could  affix  to 
his  name  at  least  the  degree  of  "B.D.,"  or  "B.C.L." 
The  Dean-designate,  like  most  of  those  in  the  ranks 
from  which  he  had  sprung,  was  simply  an  "  M.A.," 
and  a  long  vacation  had  to  be  passed  ere  Oxford 
was  in  full  term  again.  The  time,  however,  arrived, 
and  Oxford,  ever  ready  to  confer  honour  on  whom 
it  is  due,  sent  Dean  Maclure  on  his  way  rejoicing, 
his  name  garnished  with  the  all-important  "  D.D." 

The  Dean  was  still  to  be  the  victim  of  curious — 
withal  amusing — mistakes.  Lancashire  folk  repre 
sented  "  laughter  holding  both  its  sides,"  when  a 
London  evening  newspaper  announced  the  appoint 
ment  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  Dean  the  son  of 
his  younger  brother,  "  John  William,"  and  the  latter 
the  son  of  his  own  son — Mr  Stanley  Maclure,  of 
the  Lancashire  Regiment,  stationed  at  Tipperary. 
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Thus  the  nephew  became  grandfather  to  his  uncle, 
and  father  to  his  own  parent ! 

Although  the  new  Dean  was  hailed  with  every 
sign  of  approval  in  the  county  Palatine,  it  must  not 
by  any  means  be  taken  for  granted  that  he  had 
embarked  upon  untroubled  waters.  Indeed,  never 
was  he  exposed  to  so  much  criticism.  Within 
twelve  months  of  his  settlement  in  Manchester 
his  fellow-citizens  had  concluded  that  he  was  the 
right  man  for  the  chair  of  the  local  School  Board, 
to  which,  in  spite  of  elections  and  conflicts,  he  has 
been  re-elected  four  times  unanimously — proposed 
by  a  Progressive,  seconded  by  a  Roman  Catholic, 
and  supported  by  a  Churchman.  This  connection 
brought  him  into  national  notoriety,  with  the 
result,  that  when  the  School  Boards'  Association 
of  England  and  Wales  was  formed  in  1893  ne  was 
prevailed  upon  to  accept  the  presidency.  Dr 
Maclure's  re-election  on  eight  occasions  consti 
tutes  weighty  appreciation  of  his  services  in  that 
capacity,  as  also  does  the  fact  that  he  takes  pro 
minent  part  in  every  educational  movement  in  and 
around  Manchester,  occupying  the  chair  of  several  of 
its  charities  and  institutions.  He  is  also  a  prominent 

fio-ure  in  the  Lower  House  of  the  Convocation  of 
& 

York,  and  Chairman  of  its  Parliamentary  Committee. 
So  far,  so  good ;  but  the  rewards  have  not 
always  been  so  agreeably  sandwiched  between  the 
hostilities  in  regard  to  other  matters.  By  virtue  of 
his  office  as  Dean  he  was,  of  course,  bound  to  look 
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after  the  Cathedral  fabric,  and  he  is  not  soon 
likely  to  forget  the  hubbub  created  over  the 
erection  of  the  new  reredos.  Then,  in  a  rash 
moment,  Canon  Knox  Little  expressed  views  on 
the  subject  of  evening  Communion,  in  the  course 
of  a  Sermon  preached  at  a  Lenten  Service. 
Certain  people  were  loud  in  their  protests.  "  The 
Church,"  they  argued,  ''laid  down  no  law  as 
to  the  time  Communion  ought  to  be  taken, 
and  Canon  Knox  Little  had  made  a  grave  mis 
take  when  he  used  the  Cathedral  pulpit  to  attack 
a  large  party  in  the  Church,  who  believed  that 
evening  Communion  was  perfectly  lawful  and 
right."  While  agreeing  generally  with  Canon  Knox 
Little,  the  Dean  did  not  approve  the  Canon's  dis 
cretion  in  the  way  he  treated  a  subject  so  highly 
controversial,  and  took  him  to  task  for  the  terms 
in  which  he  spoke.  The  importance  of  that  affair 
waned  with  age,  and  the  storm  eventually  blew 
over.  But  not  so  with  other  matters.  It  seems 
the  last  has  yet  to  be  heard  of  the  reredos,  of 
coloured  stoles,  of  lighted  candles,  of  the  eastward 
position  at  Holy  Communion,  of  the  singing  of  the 
Agnus  Dei  after  the  consecration  of  the  elements, 
and  of  the  Nunc  Dimittis  after  the  administration 
of  the  Holy  Communion.  All  this  opposition,  it  is 
fair  to  state,  the  Dean  has  met  with  a  bold  front, 
maintaining  that  he  knows  of  no  practice  at  the 
Cathedral  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  Church  of 
England,  according  to  its  most  recent  interpretation 
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by  authority.  In  face  of  that  retort,  a  Methodist 
organ  was  unkind  enough  to  twit  the  Dean  with 
being  "  one  of  the  most  moderate  of  the  lawless 
priests  of  our  counter-reformation."  Thus  the  Dean 
defies  his  critics,  both  within  and  without  his  city, 
and  defies  them  with  a  stout  heart  and  a  cheerful 
countenance. 

In  other  matters  Dean  Maclure  has  taken  an 
equally  firm  stand.  Like  the  late  Bishop  of  Dur 
ham  (Dr  Westcott),  he  has  exerted  himself  to  deal 
with  the  labour  problem,  and  in  the  midst  of  in 
dustries  like  those  wrapped  up  with  the  welfare  of  a 
place  like  Manchester,  his  exertions  are  not  lightly 
esteemed.  In  fact,  wherever  he  has  laboured  in 
Lancashire  he  has  employed  his  influence  to  estab 
lish  and  maintain  a  steady,  systematic  progress 
towards  the  realisation  of  better  ideals  in  connection 
with  labour.  At  the  Hull  Congress,  in  1890,  both 
Bishop  Moorhouse  and  the  Dean  of  Manchester 
were  prominent  figures.  The  Dean's  paper  on 
"  The  Responsibility  of  Employers  for  the  Spiritual 
Welfare  of  Those  they  Employ "  was  of  marked 
interest  and  importance.  From  the  reprint  (Bern- 
rose  &  Sons,  Derby),  the  appended  extracts  are 
useful  as  indicating  the  Dean's  views  :— 

"To  the  munificence  of  manufacturers,  whose  name  is  legion, 
we  owe  numberless  churches,  which  have  been  built,  and  often 
partially,  if  not  wholly,  endowed  ;  schools,  parsonage  houses, 
clubs  and  reading-rooms,  institutions  of  all  kinds,  which  we  have 
wisely  ceased  to  call  simply  secular,  and  the  founding  and  main 
tenance  of  which  have  relied  almost  altogether,  perhaps  too 
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much,  on  the  liberality  of  our  great  mercantile  concerns  as  such. 
In  many  instances  chaplains  have  been  paid  to  conduct  short 
services  in  warehouses  and  workshops.  The  reward  has  been 
richly  reaped  in  the  generally  generous  consideration  for  em 
ployers,  which,  during  the  Cotton  Famine,  and  at  the  last  crisis 
of  a  Liverpool  '  cornering,'  have  characterised  the  self  restraining 
spirit  of  the  operative  classes,  and  which  has  reduced  the  painful 
experiences  of  strikes  and  the  internecine  warfare  of  capital  and 
labour  almost  to  a  minimum.  .  .  .  What  we  want  to  come  to  is 
this  :  that  every  man  according  to  his  ability  shall  interest  himself 
by  sympathy,  by  effort,  by  gift  of  thought,  and  time  and  money, 
in  all  kinds  of  service  ;  and  that  anyone,  employer  or  employed, 
who  stands  aloof  from  that  service,  which  the  man  can  often 
bestow  as  well  as  the  master,  shall  be  counted  a  traitor  to  the 
cause  of  Christ  and  His  Church." 

On  the  question  of  Church  and  Dissent  the 
Dean's  opinions  are  emphatic.  Speaking  during  the 
last  Liberal  Administration,  he  asserted  that  "  the 
danger  of  the  Church  was  greater  than  hitherto, 
because  the  Liberal  party  of  the  day  contained 
many  Nonconformists  who  were  most  bitter  and  un 
compromising  in  their  attacks  on  the  establishment. 
The  time  had  come,  whether  they  liked  it  or  not, 
when  the  clergy  must  assert  themselves.  Dissent 
now  had  no  serious  grievance  or  disability,  and  the 
idea  among  Dissenters  that  Disestablishment  and 
Disendowment  would  equalise  the  social  positions 
of  all  ministers  was  altogether  a  mistaken  one." 

Dean  Maclure  is  included  in  this  collection  not 
so  much  because  he  is  a  "  Prayer-Book  Churchman," 
as  he  terms  himself,  as  because  the  best  portion  of 
his  life  has  been  devoted  to  Lancashire,  with  the 
natural  result  that  he  must  be  as  well  acquainted  as 
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any  man — better  acquainted  than  many — with  the 
Church  in  its  relation  to  the  textile  and  other 
industries.  Unfortunately,  death  has  removed  from 
both  political  and  Church  circles  the  brother  "John 
William,"  upon  whom  it  pleased  Queen  Victoria  to 
confer  a  baronetcy ;  but,  apart  from  all  else,  the 
brothers  Maclure  will  go  down  to  posterity  for  the 
conspicuous  part  they  took  in  raising  the  ,£50,000 
necessary  for  the  restoration  of  "  th'  owd  Col 
legiate  Church "  of  Manchester  and  its  better 
equipment  for  the  position  it  occupies  to-day  as 
the  Cathedral  and  mother  church  of  the  Diocese. 
These  objects  continue  to  engage  the  Dean's  time  and 
attention.  In  addition  to  the  Victoria  porch  erected 
through  his  exertions  in  1897,  and  n°w  crowned 
with  a  statuette  of  the  late  Queen  by  H.R.  H.  the 
Princess  Louise,  a  subscription  has  been  opened 
for  the  provision  of  vestries  for  clergy  and  choir, 
towards  which  Earl  Egerton  of  Tatton  has  just 
contributed  ;£i,ooo,  and  the  Earl  of  Derby  ^500. 
The  Cathedral  yard,  too,  which  was  till  1890  in  a 
disgraceful  condition,  has  now  assumed  an  orderly 
and  dignified  appearance,  and  forms  a  green  oasis 
amidst  the  neighbouring  shops  and  places  of 
business.  

"  The  Church  among  the  textile  industries " 
formed  the  subject  of  the  interview  which  Dr 
Maclure  was  prevailed  upon  to  grant  in  Man 
chester. 
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"  The  Church  in  Manchester,"  the  Dean  re 
marked,  "  is  placed  at  considerable  advantage, 
owing  to  the  possession  of  the  estate  devised  by 
Thomas  de  la  Warre  in  1421,  by  which  he 
founded  a  collegiate  body,  which  was  to  have  the 
spiritual  oversight  of  the  ancient  parish  of  Man 
chester.  Thomas  de  la  Warre,  who  was  Rector, 
transferred  the  advowson  to  the  collegiate  body, 
which  now  has  revenues  sufficiently  large  to  provide 
incomes  for  the  clergy  of  all  parishes  within  the 
ancient  parish  (including  the  larger  part  of  Sal- 
ford)  which  now  number  considerably  over  120. 
In  the  thirties  an  order  in  Council  was  made, 
directing  that  on  the  avoidance  of  either  the  See 
of  St  Asaph  or  Bangor  those  districts  should 
be  merged  into  one  Diocese,  and  in  that  case  a 
Bishopric  of  Manchester  was  to  be  created,  with 
jurisdiction  over  Lancashire,  which  had  hitherto 
been  a  part  of  the  Chester  Diocese.  That  order, 
however,  was  rescinded  ten  years  later.  The  way 
having  been  cleared  for  the  formation  of  the  See  of 
Manchester  in  1847,  it  was  competent  for  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  by  Act  of  Parliament 
to  constitute  the  Diocese,  and  to  make  the  Collegiate 
Church  into  a  Cathedral,  establishing  therein  a  Dean, 
Chapter,  and  Cathedral  body,  who  became  the 
hereditary  successors  of  the  Warden,  Fellows, 
Chaplains,  and  other  members  of  the  old  Collegiate 
Church.  The  revenues  are  continually  increasing 
in  value.  During  the  past  three  years  thirteen  new 
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districts  have  been  marked  out  which,  when  the 
churches  are  built,  will  be  formed  into  separate 
parishes,  each  with  its  own  incumbent.  The  laity 
have  hereby  been  very  much  encouraged  in  the 
building  of  churches,  parsonages,  schools,  etc.,  for 
the  establishment  of  all  the  various  agencies  which 
gather  round  a  parish  church.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  original  endowment  has  largely  stimulated  the 
progress  of  Church  feeling  in  the  city." 

"  What  encouragement  have  you  received  from 
the  working  classes  ?  " 

"That  I  was  coming  to.  It  is  a  significant 
feature  in  Church  life  in  Lancashire  that  the  in 
dustrial  classes  are  very  closely  attached  especially 
to  the  old  churches,  of  which  Manchester  Cathedral 
is  a  type,  and  wherever  there  is  an  industrious  and 
diligent  parish  priest  there  is  certain  to  be  a  con 
siderable  and  hearty  following.  Illustration  of  this 
is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  since  1870,  when  School 
Boards  were  established,  the  Church  has  always 
held  its  own  in  the  membership  of  those  bodies,  and 
together  with  the  Roman  Catholics  has,  indeed, 
formed  a  substantial  majority.  In  the  case  of 
Manchester,  the  successive  chairmen,  of  whom  I 
have  been  one  for  the  last  ten  years,  have  been 
members  of  the  Church  of  England. 

"  The  leading  laity  also  in  Manchester  have  not 
been  slow  in  showing  their  profound  interest  in 
everything  that  concerns  the  social  and  educational 
welfare  of  the  people.  Where  so  many  churches 
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and  clergy  are  to  be  found  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
there  are  wide  differences  of  opinion  in  religious 
matters.  From  time  to  time  these  have,  doubtless, 
become  acute  ;  but  under  the  wise  administration  of 
three  of  the  ablest  Bishops  who  ever  sat  upon  the 
bench — I  mean  Dr  Lee,  Dr  Fraser,  and  Dr  Moor- 
house — the  course  of  the  Church's  history  has  been 
continuously  progressive.  In  many  respects  the 
Church  has  worked  harmoniously  with  other 
Christian  bodies,  insomuch  as  Bishop  Fraser  came 
to  be  called — I  believe  by  a  Nonconformist — "  the 
Bishop  of  all  the  Denominations."  As  to  the 
Church  proper,  the  Sunday  School  has  proved  itself 
an  invaluable  adjunct  to  the  parish  church,  and  a 
most  useful  handmaid  in  its  service.  Indeed,  some 
have  almost  felt  a  "  godly  jealousy  "  as  to  whether 
the  Sunday  School  has  not  been  somewhat  of  a 
rival  to  the  parish  church,  which,  however,  it 
should  not  and  need  not  be,  if  properly  adminis 
tered  ;  but  a  handmaid.  There  is  one  parish  in 
Manchester  in  which  at  one  time  there  were  no 
fewer  than  three  Sunday  Schools,  one  containing 
several  thousand  scholars,  adults  and  children, 
with  its  literary  society,  large  library,  and  other 
means  for  social  intercourse.  On  Whitsunday  the 
scholars  of  the  various  schools  march  in  procession 
through  the  streets  to  the  number  of  40,000  or 
50,000.  Another  characteristic  of  Lancashire 
Church  life  is  the  devotion  of  its  people  to  Church 
music.  In  fact,  a  church  without  a  choral  service 
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would  scarcely  be  tolerated,  such  services  not  being 
identified  with  any  particular  attitude  in  relation  to 
ecclesiastical  views.  That  the  Church  has  taken 
her  full  share  in  the  secular  education  of  the  people 
is  evidenced  by  the  establishment  of  day  schools  in 
connection  with  every  parish.  Some,  comparatively 
few,  have  been  obliged  to  transfer  the  use  of  their 
buildings  to  the  School  Board.  And  no  wonder, 
for  in  some  parts  of  Manchester  where  working 
people  most  do  congregate,  it  has  proved  impossible 
for  the  clergy  of  the  parish  to  maintain  the  day 
schools  as  well  as  the  other  institutions  of  which 
they  have  charge.  The  artisan  population  is  gre 
garious  in  character  and  disposition,  and  it  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  the  clergy  have  been  able, 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  laity,  to  form  clubs  and 
societies  for  the  promotion  of  suitable  and  healthy 
recreation.  In  a  word,  the  Church  has  held,  and 
continues  to  hold,  an  immense  influence  among  the 
vast  population  of  South  Lancashire  generally. 
Witness  their  choice  of  representatives  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  who  are  identified  with  the  mainten 
ance  of  the  Church  and  her  time-honoured  privi 
leges  and  responsibilities." 

"  Now,  a  word  about  the  Cathedral." 
"I  have  said  that  the  ancient  churches  of 
Lancashire  have  been  centres  towards  which 
large  public  feeling  has  gravitated.  An  apt 
instance  is  ready  to  hand  in  the  hearty  manner 
in  which  the  restoration  of  Manchester  Cathedral 
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was  undertaken.  That  was  mainly  due  to  the 
strenuous  exertions  of  the  late  Sir  John  William 
Maclure,  Bart.,  M.P.,  supported  by  colleagues 
in  the  Churchwardenships  of  Manchester,  who 
enlisted  the  generous  co-operation  of  Manchester 
landowers  and  citizens.  In  response  to  the 
appeal  made  at  a  public  meeting,  about  ,£40,000 
were  raised  throughout  a  period  of  years  for  the 
purpose.  Under  the  superintendence  of  the  late 
Mr  Crowther,  as  architect,  the  fabric  of  the 
Church  was  restored  in  the  best  sense,  every 
portion  that  had  been  rebuilt  being  renewed 
religiously  on  the  old  lines,  as  in  the  case  of 
St  Saviour's  Collegiate  Church,  Southwark. 
Those  operations  were  drawing  to  a  close  when 
I  was  appointed  Dean  in  1890;  but  it  was  my 
business  to  see  the  restoration  brought  to  a 
successful  conclusion,  and  to-day  the  edifice 
presents  the  exact  aspect  which  it  did  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  new  Victoria  Porch  excepted." 

"  Does  Lancashire  suffer  from  a  dearth  of 
clergy,  as  is  the  case  with  some  other  counties  ? " 

"  Well,  I  think  you  may  say  that  the  candi 
dates  for  ordination  have  been  more  numerous 
of  late,  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Bishop 
and  others  have  visited  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
and  addressed  members  of  the  Universities  in 
college  halls,  with  the  result  that  many  good  men 
have  been  brought  into  the  Diocese.  Ordsal 
Hall  has  been  established  for  the  purpose  of 
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inducing  graduates  to  continue  their  study  under 
a  well-qualified  principal.  At  the  same  time, 
complaints  are  sometimes  heard  from  the  clergy 
that  it  is  difficult  to  get  curates  to  serve  in 
some  of  the  overgrown  parishes.  My  fear  is 
that  the  supply  of  clergy  cannot  honestly  be 
said  to  be  keeping  pace  with  the  vast  increase 
of  population — at  all  events,  in  South  Lancashire. 
There  are,  of  course,  a  certain  number  of  ordinary 
lay-readers  connected  with  parishes  in  Manchester ; 
but  there  is  also  a  body  of  candidates  for  the 
ministry  who  undertake  to  work  under  parish 
priests  and  to  attend  lectures  at  the  Scholcc 
Episcopi,  established  by  the  present  Bishop  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing  for  Holy  Orders  those 
who  have  not  been  to  the  University,  but  who 
are  under  regular  tuition  by  the  tutors.  The 
Dean  and  Canon  Kelly  are  Principal  and  Vice- 
Principal  respectively.  This  movement  has  been, 
and  continues  to  be,  successful.  I  think  it  might 
be  added  that  in  Church  matters  much  assistance 
of  a  voluntary  character  is  given  by  Churchmen, 
and  the  Voluntary  Parochial  Councils  which  focus 
such  help  are  steadily  on  the  increase." 

In  touching  on  other  phases  of  the  work  in 
this  modern  Diocese,  Dean  Maclure  spoke  of  a 
vigorous  branch  of  the  C.E.T.S.  and  of  Man 
chester  as  one  of  the  great  centres  of  temperance 
work  and  organisation  ;  of  the  work  of  the  C.A., 
and  of  the  Church  Lads'  Brigade  (of  which  the 
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Dean  is  the  Brigade  Chaplain).  Contemporane 
ously  with  the  opening  of  the  great  Manchester 
Ship  Canal,  an  effort  was  made  to  establish  a 
mission  for  sailors  and  others.  For  several  years 
the  Rev.  S.  M.  Young  was  the  Chaplain,  doing 
admirable  service  in  temporary  premises.  A 
permanent  home  is  now  about  to  be  opened 
near  to  the  docks.  Church  people  of  both 
sexes  and  of  different  ranks  in  Society  have 
associated  themselves  with  this  enterprise.  At 
the  present  moment  the  clergy  and  laity  are 
engaged  in  a  movement  set  on  foot  in  Ancoats, 
a  manufacturing  district  of  Manchester,  for  the 
better  housing  of  the  poor.  A  committee  was 
appointed  at  the  last  Diocesan  Conference  to 
take  the  whole  subject  into  consideration  and  to 
report  to  the  next  Conference.  All  this  proves 
that  the  Church  is  really  taking  an  active  interest 
in  the  housing  of  the  working  classes.  The  local 
Sanitary  Association  is  a  body  in  which  the  clergy 
are  largely  concerned. 

The  Dean,  who  expressed  his  strong  con 
viction  that  both  the  Roman  Catholics  (chiefly 
among  the  Irish)  and  the  Nonconformists  were 
all  eagerly  zealous  and  doing  active  work  of 
a  religious  character  in  Manchester  and  South 
Lancashire  generally,  was  then  asked,  "  But 
what  of  the  Jewish  community  ?  " 

"  Between    my    own    residence — the    Deanery — 
and  the   Cathedral,"   Dr    Maclure    replied,    "  there 
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is  a  vast  colony  of  Hebrews,  over  20,000  of 
whom  are  said  to  live  in  Manchester.  An  effort 
is  being  made,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Parochial 
Missions  to  the  Jews,  to  inform  this  population 
on  the  Christian  religion,  and  a  clergyman  has 
been  appointed  by  myself  for  this  special  pur 
pose.  The  Hebrews,  I  find,  are  a  loyal,  law- 
abiding,  well-mannered  people,  setting  an  example 
in  many  respects  as  citizens  to  their  Christian 
neighbours.  I  am  deeply  interested  in  all  that 
concerns  their  welfare,  and  together  with  my  son, 
the  Rector  of  St  Alban's,  in  whose  parish  also 
they  dwell,  I  am  determined  to  spare  no  effort 
to  lead  them  on,  at  anyrate  to  inquiry  respecting 
the  Christian  faith.  It  is  significant  that  many 
Jewish  parents  are  not  only  willing  but  anxious 
that  the  children  should  know  something  of  Christ, 
but,  of  course,  they  do  not  admit  Him  to  be  their 
Messiah,  though  He  may  be  ours." 

"Then  do  you  regard  Church  work  as  a  whole 
in  Lancashire  as  being  in  a  healthy  state  ?  " 

"In  the  first  place,  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
the  Diocese  of  Manchester  is  a  large  one,  com 
prising  the  County  of  Lancashire,  except  that  part 
— the  lesser  part — embraced  in  the  Diocese  of 
Liverpool.  So  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  I 
should  say  there  was  a  strong  and  deep  interest 
taken  in  the  work  of  the  Church  in  Lancashire. 
Speaking  for  the  Diocese  of  Manchester,  I  am 
persuaded  that  a  further  subdivision  must  be 
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secured,  ensuring  more  direct  episcopal  oversight 
and  relationship  if  the  Church  is  to  keep  pace 
with  work  extending  over  so  huge  an  area  and 
affecting  so  enormous  a  population.  The  popula 
tion  cannot  be  much,  if  at  all,  short  of  3,000,000  of 
people,  and  though  by  the  creation  of  the  Bishopric 
Suffragan  of  Burnley,  and  with  the  help  of  an 
assistant  Bishop,  who  is  Vicar  of  Blackburn,  the 
Bishop  of  Manchester  is  supplied  with  valuable 
assistance,  there  is  a  growing  feeling,  especially  in 
the  north  and  north-eastern  parts  of  the  Diocese, 
that  more  Diocesan  Bishops  are  needed  to  bring 
the  forces  of  Episcopacy  to  bear  upon  the  opera 
tions  of  the  National  Church.  A  movement  is  now 
being  made  to  this  end,  happily  with  the  cordial 
sanction  of  the  Bishop  of  Manchester,  and  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  Diocesan  Conference 
exists,  charged  with  the  duty  of  considering  how 
subdivision  may  best  be  brought  about." 

P.S. — Since  this  interview  took  place  a  meeting 
of  the  Manchester  Diocesan  Conference  has  been 
held,  and  the  question  of  the  sub-division  of  the 
Diocese  again  discussed.  The  qualifications  of 
different  districts  for  the  honour  of  becoming  the 
centre  of  a  Diocese  caused  some  difficulty  in  arriv 
ing  at  a  final  decision  ;  but,  as  a  solution,  the  Bishop 
suggested  that  the  Dean  of  Manchester  and  the 
Vicar  of  Rochdale  should,  by  virtue  of  their  offices, 
be  made  Suffragan  Bishops.  The  report  was 
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referred  back,  and  a  scheme  is  to  be  laid  before  the 
next  Conference.  It  may  be  added,  as  a  proof 
of  the  appreciation  in  which  Dr  Maclure  is  held 
in  educational  circles  and  the  city  generally,  that 
he  received  recently,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Owens' 
College  Jubilee,  the  degree  of  LL.D.  Honoris 
Causd  from  the  Victoria  University,  in  present 
ing  him  for  which  distinction  the  Principal  of 
Owen's  (Dr  Hopkinson)  mentioned  the  services 
rendered  by  the  Dean  to  the  cause  of  education 
in  Manchester. — THE  AUTHOR. 
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CHAPTER    V 

' 

PREBENDARY    HENRY    ELLIOTT    FOX,     M.A., 
HON.  SECRETARY,  CHURCH  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 

SPIRITUAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  WORLD. 

"  There  is  in  every  human  heart 
Some  not  completely  barren  part, 
Where  seeds  of  love  and  truth  might  grow 
And  flowers  of  generous  virtue  blow  ; 
To  plant,  to  watch,  to  water  there ; 
This  be  our  duty — this  our  care." — BoWRlNG. 

Origin  of  C.M.S. — Call  to  the  World — Its  Democratic  Govern 
ment — Past  and  Present  Secretaries — Mr  Fox  and  Bishop 
Tucker,  of  Uganda — Management  of  C.M.S.  and  S.P.G. 
compared — Enormous  Expansion  of  the  Work — India — 
Africa — China — Egypt — Building-up  Native  Churches  in 
India  and  Africa — Lord  Kitchener  and  Missionary  Enter 
prise  in  Egypt — Generals,  like  Doctors,  differ — Egypt  con 
trolled  contrary  to  Gordon's  Idea — Insufficiency  of  Income. 

EVERY  reader  of  Bleak  House  is  familiar  with 
Dickens's  picture  of  "  Poor  Joe"  sitting  down  to 
his  humble  breakfast  upon  the  doorstep  of  a 
missionary  society's  establishment,  and  how  "  he 
admires  the  size  of  the  edifice  and  wonders  what 
it's  all  about.  He  has  no  idea,  poor  wretch,  of  the 
spiritual  destitution  of  a  coral  reef  in  the  Pacific,  or 
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what  it  costs  to  look  up  the  precious  souls  among 
the  cocoanuts  and  bread-fruit."  There  are  people 
who  think  Dickens's  idea  in  drawing  that  picture 
was  to  pooh-pooh  the  work  of  missions  abroad 
while  there  remains  any  trace  of  destitution  at 
home.  Happily,  we  live  in  better  times.  The 
"  Poor  Joes "  of  the  twentieth  century  have  far 
more  people  to  look  after  them  than  had  those  of 
fifty  years  ago,  and  it  is  a  gratifying  fact  that  the 
growth  of  missionary  philanthropy  has  advanced  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  home  benevolence. 
So  far  from  hindering,  each  stimulates  the 
other. 

In  dealing  with  phases  of  Church  work,  the 
achievements  of  the  C.M.S.  both  invite  and  deserve 
the  most  careful  attention.  The  C.M.S.  has  a  most 
interesting  history.  Its  beginnings  were  small.  It 
was  laid  upon  the  hearts  of  a  few  earnest  clergy 
men — among  them  John  Venn,  Rector  of  Clapham  ; 
John  Newton,  Rector  of  St  Mary,  Woolnoth,  once 
a  slave-dealer  and  open  evil  liver ;  and  Charles 
Simeon,  of  Cambridge — that  the  Church  ought  to 
set  seriously  to  work  on  the  evangelisation  of 
people  outside  the  British  possessions  or  "planta 
tions,"  as  they  were  called  at  that  time.  The 
S.P.C.K.  had  been  established  in  1698,  the  S.P.G. 
in  1701,  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  in  1795, 
and  the  London  Missionary  Society  in  1795,  but  up 
to  that  period  there  was  no  strictly  Church  of 
England  society  which  made  it  its  exclusive  object 
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to  enter  upon  fields  outside  the  British  dominions. 
The  S.P.G.  work  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  was,  as  far  as  can  be  gathered,  strictly 
confined  to  British  "plantations."  If  it  had  gone 
beyond,  it  was  to  a  very  limited  extent.  The 
feeling  of  the  founders  of  the  C.M.S.  in  1799 
was  that  they  had  a  call  to  the  World.  In  those 
early  days,  Simeon  was  like  the  navigator  of  old 
who  said,  "It  can  be  done,  and  we  are  the  people 
to  do  it." 

The  growth  of  the  C.M.S.  is  illustrated  by 
such  facts  as  the  following.  Twenty  years 
ago,  the  Society  had  just  emerged  from  a  period 
of  grave  difficulty  and  anxiety.  Funds  had 
failed,  and  missionaries  eager  for  the  work  had 
been  kept  back  two  years  running,  but  friends 
had  responded  to  the  needs  of  the  crisis, 
and  by  the  middle  of  1881  the  Society  was  once 
more  borne  forward  upon  a  rising  tide  of  interest, 
sympathy  and  prayer.  God  was  raising  up  able 
and  devoted  men  for  His  service  abroad,  and  was 
inclining  the  hearts  of  His  people  to  provide  the 
means  for  sending  them  out.  Never  once  has 
there  been  pause  or  check  in  the  continuous  pro 
gress.  In  May  1881,  the  C.M.S.  missionaries 
numbered  264;  in  May  1901,  they  numbered  906, 
and  seventy  more  have  just  sailed  or  are  about  to 
sail.  This  great  interest  is  partly  due  to  the 
employment  of  women  missionaries,  and  partly  to 
the  larger  number  of  lay  missionaries,  including 
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doctors,  but  the  clergy  have  increased  from  219  to 
417,  and  those  missionaries  who  have  University 
degrees  from  fifty-four  to  over  200.  Let  us  look 
at  some  of  the  missions.  Twenty  years  ago,  there 
were  no  English  missionaries  on  the  Niger ;  there 
are  now  twenty-nine.  There  were  two  mission 
aries  in  Uganda  and  no  converts,  now  there  are 
forty-eight  and  30,000  converts.  There  was  only 
one  unmarried  woman  missionary  in  all  the 
African  missions  ;  now  sixty-seven.  There  was  no 
Egyptian  mission ;  now  that  country  has  twenty- 
two  missionaries.  Palestine  then  had  ten  men ; 
now  sixteen  men  and  forty-four  women.  Persia 
had  two  men  ;  now  twelve  men  and  twelve  women. 
India  had  120  missionaries;  now  273.  China  had 
twenty-two  men  and  one  woman  ;  now  seventy  men 
and  seventy-six  women.  Japan  had  ten  men  and 
one  woman ;  now  thirty-two  men  and  forty-four 
women.  Medical  missions  have  greatly  increased. 
In  1 88 1,  there  was  only  one  regular  hospital;  now 
there  are  thirty-one,  with  1620  beds,  and  thirty-two 
dispensaries,  and  the  returns  for  1900  gave  11,887 
in-patients  and  757,295  visits  of  out-patients.  The 
native  Christians  connected  with  the  Society  in 
1 88 1  numbered  179,000;  now  280,000.  The 
native  clergy  then  numbered  219;  now  377.  The 
native  lay  and  female  teachers  then,  3100;  now 
7500. 

The  management  of  the  Society  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  general   committee  consisting  of  twenty-four 
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laymen,  elected  at  the  annual  meeting,  all  clergy 
who  have  subscribed  not  less  than  half-a-guinea  for 
not  less  than  a  year,  and  all  honorary  and  other 
governors — the  former  by  election,  the  latter  by  an 
annual  subscription  of  five  guineas  or  a  donation  of 
£$o.  The  administration  is  divided  among  several 
departments.  There  are  three  groups  of  missions, 
each  in  charge  of  a  secretary.  There  is  an  editorial 
department  with  two  secretaries ;  a  home  depart 
ment  for  the  collection  of  funds  and  the  supply  of 
deputations ;  a  finance  department ;  and  a  depart 
ment  for  the  selection  and  preparation  of  candidates 
— each  in  charge  of  a  secretary.  Besides  these, 
according  to  a  long-standing  custom,  there  is  an 
honorary  secretary  whose  department,  if  not  exactly 
defined,  keeps  in  touch  with  all  the  others,  both  for 
the  unifying  of  the  work  and  for  representing  the 
Society  in  its  dealings  with  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  of  the  Church  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  democratic  government  which  obtains  with 
the  C.M.S.  has  been  suggested  as  a  source  of 
danger.  It  has  proved  otherwise — i.e.,  a  fountain 
of  strength.  A  proposal  was  said  to  have  been 
made  in  the  days  of  the  Oxford  movement  that  the 
C.M.S.  should  be  captured  in  the  interests  of  the 
High  Church  party  by  the  introduction  of  a  number 
of  half-guinea  subscribers  to  outvote  the  authorities. 
But  the  C.M.S.,  it  is  said,  viewed  such  a  proposal 
as  impossible  of  accomplishment,  for,  in  the  first 
place,  however  bitterly  party  feeling  may  have 
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become,  it  Was  felt  that  Englishmen  were  too 
honourable  to  condescend  to  such  an  act,  and,  in 
the  second  place,  that  the  people  responsible  for  the 
proposal  would  not  have  captured  the  Society  so 
long  as  it  had  vitality  and  was  doing  God's  work  as 
He  meant  it  to  be  done. 

The  secretaryship  of  a  missionary  society  is  no 
sinecure.  An  illustration  of  this  fact  is  found  in  the 
recent  action  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
a  committee  of  Bishops  in  prevailing  upon  the 
Bishop  of  Tasmania,  the  Right  Rev.  Henry 
Hutchinson  Montgomery,  D.D.,  son-in-law  of 
Dean  Farrar,  to  resign  his  Bishopric  in  order 
to  undertake  the  secretaryship  of  the  S.P.G. 
Immensely  different  in  character  to  the  oversight 
of  a  Colonial  Diocese,  there  is  arduous  work  before 
Dr  Montgomery.  The  services  and  devotion  to 
the  C.M.S.  of  Prebendary  Wigram,  the  late  Hon. 
Secretary,  are  well  remembered.  So  completely  did 
he  identify  himself  with  the  Society  that  his 
beautiful  home  at  Hampstead  was  always  open 
to  missionaries  in  sickness  and  in  health.  On 
several  occasions  he  made  handsome  gifts  to  the 
Society. 

The  Rev.  H.  E.  Fox,  who  has  succeeded  him 
and  has  just  been  offered  a  prebendal  stall  in  St 
Paul's  Cathedral,  has  what  may  be  described  as  a 
hereditary  interest  in  the  C.  M.  S.  His  father  was  one 
of  the  two  pioneers  who  commenced  the  Society's 
missions  to  the  Telugus  in  South  India  in  1841. 
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Mr  Fox  was  born  in  India,  but  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  his  father,  who,  after  a  brief  but  devoted 
service  in  the  field  and  a  very  short  period  as 
assistant  secretary  to  the  Rev.  Henry  Venn,  the 
famous  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  C.M.S.,  died  in  1848. 
Mr  Fox  was  educated  at  Harrow  and  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  B.A.  and 
subsequently  proceeded  to  his  M.A.  degree.  After 
three  years'  preparation  for  the  Bar,  he  was 
led  to  change  his  profession  and  was  ordained  to 
the  curacy  of  St  Ebbe's,  Oxford.  Twenty-two  more 
years  of  parochial  ministry  in  London  and  Durham 
followed,  and  he  was  appointed  Hon.  Secretary  of 
the  C.M.S.  in  1895.  In  several  visits  which  Mr  Fox 
paid  to  the  Society's  missions  in  India,  Palestine 
and  Egypt,  he  had  the  advantage  of  gaining  in 
formation  and  studying  the  condition  of  missions  on 
the  spot. 

It  is  interesting  also  to  recall  the  fact  that  it  was 
during  Mr  Fox's  tenure  of  the  living  of  St  Nicholas, 
Durham,  that  there  was  associated  with  him  as 
curate  a  gentleman  who  has  since  become  one  of 
the  best  known  of  the  missionary  Bishops  of  the 
Church.  Alfred  R.  Tucker,  the  son  and  brother 
of  distinguished  Lake  artists,  and  himself  already 
winning  a  name  in  the  same  profession,  was  drawn 
by  an  unconquerable  love  for  his  fellow-men  to 
devote  himself  to  the  ministry  of  the  Church. 
After  taking  his  degree  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
he  worked  as  a  curate  in  the  slums  of  Bristol,  and 
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after  two  years  joined  Mr  Fox  at  Durham. 
Already  his  heart  had  turned  to  the  land  where 
men  seem  to  have  fallen  the  lowest,  and  most  need 
the  help  of  Christian  hands ;  but  reasons  in  which 
he  could  not  but  acquiesce  prevented  his  going  to 
Africa.  After  the  deaths  of  Bishops  Hannington 
and  Parker  in  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa  the  call 
came  to  this  earnest  young  clergyman  to  succeed  to 
the  perilous  post,  and  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Eastern  Equatorial  Africa  in  1890.  There  is 
nothing  more  remarkable  in  the  history  of  missions 
than  the  progress  in  Uganda. 


"  If  I  had  felt  thirty-five  years  ago  as  I  feel  now 
with  regard  to  missionary  work,  I  should  not  be  here. 
Perhaps  not  alive — certainly  not  at  home."  Thus 
remarked  Mr  Fox  at  an  interview  last  autumn  at 
the  C.M.S.  headquarters  in  Salisbury  Square. 

"  But  how  do  you  account  for  the  missionary 
zeal  in  your  case  ?  " 

"Well,  I  frankly  confess  that  in  my  early  life  I 
had  no  missionary  leanings  at  all.  I  began  life  in 
another  profession.  From  causes  to  which  I  need 
not  refer,  the  whole  spirit  and  course  of  my  life 
were  changed.  I  lived  a  good  deal  with  an  uncle 
who  was  deeply  interested  in  missions.  He  un 
doubtedly  influenced  me ;  bat  I  do  not  doubt  that, 
under  God,  I  owe  most  to  the  prayers  of  my  father 
and  mother,  who  had  both  died  in  my  childhood." 
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"  And  when  you  were  called  to  the  secretaryship 
of  the  C.M.S.  the  spirit  was  ready?" 

"Yes.  It  was  to  me  an  unspeakable  honour  to 
follow  men  like  Henry  Venn,  Henry  Wright,  and, 
not  least,  Frederick  Wigram,  the  large-hearted 
man  of  love,  as  generous  in  his  gifts  as  he  was  in 
his  character." 

"In  what  respect  does  the  C.M.S.  differ  from 
the  S.P.G.?" 

"The  S.P.G.  very  largely  administers  its  funds 
through  the  Bishop  of  each  Diocese,  and  the 
selection  of  missionaries  is  vested  in  a  small  sub 
committee  appointed  by  the  Archbishops.  The 
C.M.S.  holds  itself  responsible  to  its  subscribers 
for  the  selection,  training  and  location  of  its 
missionaries.  All  this  is  kept  entirely  in  our  own 
hands  and  is  directed  by  committees  appointed 
by  the  Society.  Of  course  our  missionaries  are 
licensed  by  their  Bishop  and  are  under  their 
Bishop,  but  they  still  keep  in  direct  touch  with 
us.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  two  Societies 
represent  the  two  great  parties  in  the  Church,  the 
S.P.G.  being  supported  by  the  High  Church  and 
the  C.M.S.  by  the  Evangelical.  This  is  to  some 
extent  true,  but  many  on  both  sides,  and  the 
number  is  increasing,  support  both  organisations. 
But,  though  the  C.M.S.  was  founded  distinctly  on 
what  are  known  as  Evangelical  and  Protestant  lines, 
and  has  adhered  to  them  strictly  in  its  doctrinal 
position,  it  avoids  mixing  itself  up  in  domestic 
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controversies.  It  has  too  much  on  its  hands  in 
its  controversy  with  heathenism  and  Islam  to  spend 
its  strength  in  quarrelling  with  fellow-Christians. 
One  of  the  great  principles  with  which  the  Society 
began,  and  on  which  it  still  works,  is  that  'spiritual 
work  must  be  done  by  spiritual  men.'  Another, 
'  Don't  be  afraid  of  little  beginnings.'  Still  another, 
which  we  have  tried  to  work  on  in  later  years, 
'  Do  God's  work  in  God's  way  and  He  will  find  you 
the  men  and  the  means  for  doing  it.' 

"  Yes ;  we  are  great  believers  in  the  efficacy  of 
prayer.  If  you  ask  for  specific  instances,  I  should 
not  know  where  to  begin  and  where  to  leave  off. 
They  are  daily,  even  hourly,  occurring.  There  is 
one  broad  fact,  however,  which  is  worthy  of  notice. 
The  marked  increase  of  public  interest  in  missions 
may  be  distinctly  traced  to  the  observance  of  the 
Annual  Day  of  Intercession,  which  commenced  in 
1872,  and  was  due  to  the  happy  inspiration  of  the 
S.P.G.  It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  change  of 
public  feeling  towards  missions,  that  even  the 
Times  in  a  leading  article  on  the  day  could  express 
surprise  that  so  many  people  could  be  so  foolish  as 
to  join  in  its  observance,  and  remarked  that  while 
1  an  ordinary  Englishman  has  seen  almost  every 
human  being  or  brute  native  of  foreign  climes,  but 
few  can  say  that  they  have  seen  a  missionary  or  a 
Christian  convert.'  Such  an  article  would  be 
impossible  even  in  the  least  reputable  of  daily 
papers  in  this  century." 
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"There  has  been  enormous  growth  in  your 
various  fields?" 

"Yes;  take  the  case  of  India.  Henry  Martyn, 
who  was  a  Government  chaplain,  was  not  connected 
with  our  Society ;  but  it  is  due  to  him  to  say  that  it 
was  very  much  his  influence  on  Charles  Simeon 
which  led  to  the  energy  the  latter  threw  into  this 
Society.  Martyn's  friends  were  our  friends.  The 
Baptists  were  among  the  first  English  missionaries 
in  India.  The  political  policy  in  India, — which  our 
Government,  as  I  think  unhappily,  are  adopting  in 
Egypt, — was  to  exclude  all  evangelistic  effort,  and  so 
much  was  this  the  case  that  one  prominent  man 
declared  that  they  might  just  as  well  fire  a  pistol 
into  a  powder  magazine  as  preach  the  Gospel  to 
the  Hindoos.  Those  restrictions  were  relaxed  only 
just  before  the  Mutiny.  The  C.M.S.  sent  repre 
sentatives  to  India  about  1814,  and  the  work  has 
largely  developed  there.  The  early  missionaries 
limited  themselves  almost  entirely  to  itinerating  and 
educational  work.  Two  typical  missionaries,  for 
example,  went  out  in  the  year  1841  ;  my  father  was 
one  and  Robert  Noble  the  other.  My  father  threw 
himself  into  the  evangelistic  work,  but  died  within 
seven  years.  Robert  Noble  lived  on  for  twenty-four 
years,  and  with  remarkable  foresight  devoted  him 
self  to  the  education  of  the  upper-class  natives. 
Noble  lived  in  a  very  simple  style,  and  won  over  the 
confidence  of  his  students  in  a  most  remarkable 
way.  His  work  has  had  more  permanent  effect, 
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perhaps,  than  any  other  among  the  upper  classes  of 
India.  There  were  hundreds  of  men  who,  though 
not  Christians,  adopted  an  attitude  towards  Chris 
tianity  entirely  different  from  that  of  their  fathers. 
Industrial  missions  have  been  left  for  the  most  part 
to  the  Germans  and  others,  but  we  are  doing  more 
than  formerly  in  giving  technical  instruction  to  boys 
in  several  schools.  One,  for  example,  in  Bengal  is 
turning  out  excellent  railway  engineers,  and  another 
in  the  Punjab  is  making  fair  carpenters  and  joiners. 
Besides  this  a  good  deal  is  done  in  a  quiet  way  in 
teaching  women  to  earn  a  living  by  making  lace 
and  other  ornamental  work.  The  greatest  develop 
ments  of  our  modern  missions  are  those  in  con 
nection  with  women  and  medical  work.  The 
seclusion  of  women  in  the  East  makes  it  essential 
that  they  should  be  approached  by  their  own  sex, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  visits  of  bright 
English  ladies,  bringing  not  only  new  interests  but, 
above  all  things,  the  knowledge  of  Divine  love  into 
the  dark  homes  and  darker  lives  of  their  sisters, 
should  be  almost  invariably  welcomed,  and  that 
more  houses  are  open  to  our  missionary  ladies  than 
it  is  possible  for  them  to  enter.  And  this  is  the 
case  not  only  in  country  villages  and  with  the 
poor  women  of  the  towns,  but  in  the  houses  of  the 
highest  and  wealthiest." 

"What  should  you  say  is  the  most  gratifying 
feature  of  your  work  in  India  to-day?" 

"  Well,   I   should  say  not   so  much  the  actual 
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number  of  conversions  in  India,  though  that  is 
considerable,  as  the  increasing  spirit  of  inquiry  and 
readiness  to  hold  intercourse  with  the  missionaries. 
Then,  remember  that  what  we  are  aiming  at  in 
India  is  to  build  up  a  Church  of  India,  of  which 
the  Indians  themselves  will  be  the  predominant 
partners.  We  have  lately  drawn  up  a  memo 
randum  on  Native  Church  constitution  which  has 
been  very  favourably  received.  The  general  idea 
of  that  memorandum  is  to  unify  and  consolidate  the 
future  Church  of  each  country,  not  imposing  con 
ditions  that  shall  require  it  to  be  a  branch  of  the 
Church  of  England,  but  rather  that  it  should  be  an 
independent  Church  in  communion  with  the  Church 
of  this  land,  formed  by,  and  then  governed  by, 
its  own  members  in  a  constituted  order,  and  also 
self-supporting  and  self-extending.  It  is  our  hope, 
though  the  ideal  may  be  distant  in  some  cases, 
that  racial  distinctions  will  disappear,  and  that 
natives  and  foreigners  dwelling  in  the  same  land 
will  harmoniously  and  equally  co-operate  to  create 
and  maintain  the  Church  in  each  country.  I  think 
the  outlook  for  the  future  of  India  is  most  hopeful ; 
in  fact,  it  is  so  hopeful  that  we  cannot  keep  pace 
with  the  present-day  requirements.  We  could  to 
morrow  find  employment  for  many  more  workers 
in  India  if  we  had  the  men  and  the  means.  Our 
relations  with  the  Indian  Episcopate  have  always 
been  friendly.  Difficulties  which  arose  in  Ceylon  a 
good  many  years  ago  have  long  disappeared,  and 
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there  is  no  Bishop  who  has  treated  the  Society's 
work  with  more  consideration  than  the  Bishop  of 
that  island.  Several  of  the  Indian  Bishops  have 
themselves  been  engaged  in  direct  missionary  work 
before  being  raised  to  the  Episcopate,  such  as 
Bishop  Clifford  of  Lucknow  and  Bishop  Hodges 
of  Travancore,  formerly  missionaries  of  the  C. M.S.  ; 
Bishop  Lefroy  of  Lahore  and  the  Bishop  of  Chota- 
Nagpur,  formerly  connected  with  the  S.P.G.  ;  and 
the  Bishop  of  Madras,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Oxford  Brotherhood  in  Calcutta.  In  fact,  the  only 
Bishops  who  have  not  previously  been  missionaries 
are  those  of  Calcutta,  Colombo  and  Bombay,  but 
they  are  all  missionary-hearted  men." 

"  Of  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa  and  Uganda 
something  has  been  gleaned  from  Bishop  Tucker. 
Your  operations,  however,  extend  beyond  those 
particular  districts  ?  " 

"  Our  operations  in  Africa  extend  from  the 
West  Coast  up  the  Niger  and  to  Sierra  Leone, 
and  we  have  lately  been  trying  to  get  an  entrance 
into  the  country  called  Hausaland  in  the  Western 
Soudan,  where  is  to  be  found  a  very  fine  race  of 
people,  followers  of  Islam.  Our  first  missionaries  in 
Africa  were  at  Sierra  Leone.  It  was  the  place  at 
which  the  released  captives  from  the  slave-trading 
ships  were  landed,  and  it  was  among  them,  speak 
ing  several  languages  and  representing  many 
districts,  that  our  Society  was  first  led  to  under 
take  work,  but  for  some  years,  to  the  shame  of 
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England  it  may  be  said,  no  missionaries  went 
from  this  country.  The  first  were  Germans. 
Now  there  is  a  self-supported  native  ministry, 
with  regular  parishes  and  a  well-organised  con 
stitution.  The  Society  does  little  except  supply 
a  certain  amount  of  education  and  support  a 
college,  which  is  affiliated  to  Durham  University. 
There  is  an  English  Bishop  of  Sierra  Leone,  who 
ranks  as  Government  Chaplain,  so  that  Sierra 
Leone  may  be  said  to  be  almost  independent  of 
us.  There  are  at  present  three  Africans  in 
Episcopal  orders,  who  are  assistants  to  Bishop 
Tugwell  of  Western  Equatorial  Africa — all  men 
of  true  piety,  intelligence  and  ability,  and  worthy 
successors  of  their  countryman,  the  well-known 
Bishop  Crowther,  who  died  in  1891  after  an 
episcopate  of  twenty-seven  years.  On  the  East 
Coast  you  know  of  Bishop  Tucker's  work,  and 
how,  on  the  division  of  the  Diocese  of  Eastern 
Equatorial  Africa,  Bishop  Peel  took  charge  of 
the  Diocese  of  Mombasa.  The  work  on  the  coast 
does  not  present  such  striking  features  as  that  in 
Uganda.  You  can  well  understand  that  the  influ 
ence  of  civilisation,  or  that  which  accompanies  it, 
is  often  very  hurtful  to  the  progress  of  Christian 
ity.  The  example  of  ungodly  Europeans  and  the 
inducements  to  drunkenness  or  other  immorality 
are  among  the  most  serious  hindrances.  Though 
European  Governments  restrict  the  importation  of 

spirits  and  powder  in  most  of  the  countries  under 
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their  protection,  the  restraint  in  many  parts  is 
only  nominal,  and  the  effects  of  French  and 
German  strong  drinks  are  disastrous." 

"In  China  of  recent  years  the  work  has,  pre 
sumably,  been  much  interfered  with,  owing  to  the 
fanatical  outbreaks  there  ?  " 

"Yes;  but  the  latest  news  from  China  is 
everywhere  so  encouraging  that  we  are  able  to 
let  our  missionaries  return  to  their  stations,  and 
also  to  send  reinforcements.  In  almost  all  cases 
the  British  Consuls  have  allowed  the  return  of  the 
ladies  as  well  as  of  the  men.  How  soon  disturbances 
may  break  out  again  we  never  know.  The  unex 
pected  always  happens  in  China.  We  have  adopted 
the  policy  of  asking  for  no  compensation,  and 
certainly  would  take  none  for  life — blood-money 
we  absolutely  refuse.  Nevertheless,  at  one  time 
we  thought  we  ought  to  be  compensated  for 
the  destruction  of  buildings.  The  Government 
approached  us  to  know  what  we  were  going  to 
do,  but  we  deemed  it  wise  to  leave  the  matter 
alone,  and  I  think  that  course  has  had  a  good  effect. 
There  have  been  cases  where  the  Germans  and 
Roman  Catholics  have  claimed  large  sums  of 
money,  and  it  has  done  them  distinct  injury. 
During  the  recent  disturbances,  a  good  many  of 
our  missionaries  were  brought  down  to  the  treaty 
ports,  but  I  am  glad  to  say  that  none  of  them 
experienced  such  terrible  perils  and  sufferings  as 
those  of  the  China  Inland  Mission,  the  S.P.G.,  and 
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the  American  Societies.  In  this  last  outbreak 
we  lost  no  life.  It  is  six  years  ago  since  our 
trouble  at  Kucheng,  when  Robert  Stewart,  his 
wife,  and  several  of  his  companions  were  killed. 
That  was  a  local  outburst  of  a  secret  society  which 
had  no  wide-spread  influence,  but  was  uncontrolled 
by  any  law  or  public  opinion  such  as  we  have  in 
England.  There  was  no  particular  hostility  to 
wards  the  missionary  as  a  missionary,  but  simply 
as  a  foreigner.  The  Chinese  Christian  has  a 
stability  of  character  which  is  not  so  often  found 
among  the  Japanese.  The  latter  is  quicker,  more 
receptive,  more  ready  to  adapt  himself;  but  the 
former  is  more  solid,  and  many  have  shown  heroic 
endurance  in  suffering  for  the  faith  and  great 
devotion  to  their  European  friends.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  some  respects  the  Chinaman  is  a  much 
misjudged  man." 

"  Do  you  care  to  say  anything  about  the  protest 
which  the  C.M.S.  has  lately  addressed  to  the 
Government  against  the  attempt  to  exclude 
Christianity  from  the  Soudan  ?  The  feeling  seems 
to  be  that  the  Khartoum  College  should  not, 
under  these  circumstances,  have  been  dedicated 
to  so  peculiarly  Christian  a  man  as  General 
Gordon?" 

"  Perhaps  you  remember  that  when  General 
Gordon  was  in  the  Soudan  he  invited  the  C.M.S.  to 
go  there.  After  his  tragic  death  a  Gordon  Memorial 
Fund  was  raised,  being  started  at  a  meeting  in 
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Exeter  Hall,  and  in  a  very  few  days  it  amounted  to 
several  thousand  pounds.  But  we  were  not  able  to 
make  any  use  of  it.  The  Nile  has  been  closed  to  all 
attempts.  When  Khartoum  was  taken  by  Lord 
Kitchener  we  hoped  that  we  might  gain  admission. 
We  got  permission  from  the  Government  to  lease  a 
site,  but  on  the  distinct  condition  that  we  were 
to  do  no  evangelisation  whatever.  We  have 
lately  sent  a  memorandum  to  the  Foreign  Office, 
stating  our  whole  position  with  regard  to  Upper 
Egypt  and  the  Soudan ;  but  we  are  still 
knocking  at  a  closed  door.  From  our  point  of 
view  it  appears  a  strangely  inconsistent  attitude 
which  has  been  assumed  by  the  Government 
of  a  Christian  nation,  that  for  fear  of  exciting  the 
prejudice  of  a  wild  Moslem  people,  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ  cannot  be  offered  to  them,  and  they 
are  to  be  left  to  die  in  their  ignorance  of  the  only 
Saviour  of  men. 

"  We  believe  that  the  fears  entertained  by  the 
authorities  are  greatly  exaggerated,  that  our  policy 
is  not  one  which  the  Arab  himself  either  understands 
or  respects,  and  that,  as  inconsistent  with  the  will  of 
our  Lord,  Who  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved  by 
coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  it  is  not  a 
policy  which  can  have  the  Divine  favour.  It  is  cer 
tainly  not  the  policy  adopted  by  the  great  statesmen 
and  soldiers  who  added  the  Punjab  to  the  British 
Empire.  They  had  as  fierce  and  fanatical  Moslems 
to  deal  with  as  any  in  Egypt.  They  had  but  a 
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handful  of  European  troops,  but  they  had  as 
Christian  men  the  courage  of  their  convictions. 
They  encouraged  missionary  enterprise,  and  contri 
buted  liberally  to  plant  missions  among  the  very 
people  with  whom  we  had  been  at  war.  Now,  for 
comparison,  you  may  take  Lord  Kitchener's  opinion 
that  the  missions  are  only  calculated  to  inflame  the 
Moslems  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the 
opinion  of  Sir  William  Lockhart,  to  whom  I  went 
after  the  Tirah  campaign.  I  asked  Sir  William  to 
allow  the  C.M.S.  to  permit  mission  stations  on 
the  frontier.  He  listened  to  my  request  with  great 
courtesy,  and,  though  himself  sceptical  as  to  the 
probability  of  our  convincing  any  of  the  Afghans  or 
Pathans  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  he  expressed  his 
cordial  approval  of  medical  missions  as  a  pacifying 
and  conciliatory  agency  ;  and  he  readily  assented  to 
my  request,  and  assured  me  that  he  would  recom 
mend  it  to  the  Indian  Government.  In  six  weeks 
I  got  their  consent.  So  you  see  military  men  as 
well  as  doctors  differ !  The  result  to-day  is  that 
our  medical  missionaries  have  been  able  to  reach 
some  of  the  most  bitterly  hostile  of  our  former 
enemies,  and  to  repay  them  with  the  best  revenge 
which  a  Christian  knows — the  kindness  and  love  of 
a  Christian  heart.  I  have  a  son-in-law  who  is  a 
medical  missionary,  and  he  has  a  dispensary  right 
on  top  of  the  Khyber  Pass.  His  wife  and  he  have 
gone  into  Afghan  villages,  and  have  been  welcomed. 
That  son-in-law,  by  the  way,  met  with  a  curious 
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experience  once.  Whenever  a  patient  goes  to  the 
surgery,  he  or  she  is  accompanied  by  six  or  seven 
relations  or  neighbours.  On  one  occasion  some 
men  brought  a  wounded  companion,  explaining  his 
condition  as  due  to  one  of  their  unfortunate  rights 
among  themselves.  The  bullet  was  extracted  and 
examined.  "Oh,"  said  the  doctor,  "but  this  not 
one  of  your  bullets — this  is  a  dum-dum,"  and  then 
the  man  had  to  admit  that  it  came  from  a  British 
rifle.  Undoubtedly,  the  medical  missions  afford  the 
best  means  of  reaching  the  obstinate  and  difficult 
classes.  They  reach  them  by  kindness — there  is  no 
other  way." 

"Do  you  find  that  the  C.M.S.  meets  with 
much  hostility  from  other  missions  in  the 
field?" 

"  No ;  although  we  don't  attack  the  Roman 
Catholics,  the  Roman  Catholics  attack  us.  They 
gave  us  some  trouble  at  one  time  in  Uganda.  But 
I  have  not  heard  any  serious  complaints  lately.  The 
area  of  their  work  is  limited,  and  I  doubt  if  their 
influence  is  extending.  It  has  certainly  no  such 
hold  on  the  body  of  the  people  as  a  Christianity 
which  takes  the  Bible  for  its  supreme  authority  can 
gain.  The  Roman  Catholics,  you  know,  look  upon 
us  as  being  as  much  outside  the  Church  as  the 
heathen.  Among  Protestant  missions  there  is  all 
over  the  world  what  is  known  as  the  comity  of 
missions,  i.e.,  the  different  missionary  societies  agree 
not  to  interfere  with  the  area  in  which  others  are 
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working.     The  world,  we  find,  is  quite  big  enough 
without  our  doing  that." 

In  conclusion,  Mr  Fox  explained  that  the 
increase  of  the  work  of  the  C.M.S.  had  led  to  a 
great  increase  of  expenditure.  "  The  rapidity  with 
which  the  work  has  gone  forward,"  he  observed, 
"is  such  that  the  income  does  not  keep  pace.  We 
shall  undoubtedly  be  face  to  face  with  a  very  serious 
crisis  next  year.  We  shall  want,  we  estimate,  an 
increased  income  of  .£80,000.  But  there  is  one 
method  which  we  have  developed,  and  found  to  be 
very  helpful  during  the  last  ten  years.  Different 
parishes,  associations,  or  country  unions  adopt  a 
missionary,  for  whose  support  they  pledge  them 
selves  to  provide.  These  are  familiarly  called  the 
'O.O.M's.' — Our  Own  Missionaries — and  this  sys 
tem  has  added  no  less  than  ,£40,000  a  year  to  our 
funds.  But  everywhere,  you  may  say,  the  work  is 
most  encouraging." 

Within  the  compass  of  one  chapter  it  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  deal  exhaustively  with  the 
work  of  the  C.M.S.  ;  but  Mr  Fox  adduces  emphatic 
proof  that  its  operations  abroad  are  as  suc 
cessful  as  they  are  extensive.  Meanwhile,  the 
Society  is  also  busy  at  home,  seeking  to  stimulate 
among  men  a  greater  interest  in  the  cause  of 
Christian  missions,  so  that  still  greater  efforts 
may  be  exerted  in  the  future.  In  the  words 
of  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  (Dr  Welldon)  :  "The 
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C.M.S.  loaks  forward  with  an  almost  absolute 
certainty  to  the  time  when  the  Gospel  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  shall  have  been  preached  to 
all  nations  under  Heaven.  That  result  is  certain. 
The  only  question  is  whether  men  will  help  it  or 
hinder  it." 
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CHAPTER  VI 

THE  REV.  GEORGE  BAYFIELD  ROBERTS 

VICAR  OF  ELMSTONE,  AND  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  CANON  LAW 
COMMITTEE  OF  THE  E.C.U. 

THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH  UNION  AND  ITS  STORY. 

"To  be  of  no  Church  is  dangerous.  Religion,  of  which  the 
rewards  are  distant,  and  which  is  animated  only  by  Faith  and  Hope, 
will  glide  by  degrees  out  of  the  mind,  unless  it  be  invigorated  and 
reimpressed  by  external  ordinances,  by  stated  calls  to  worship  and 
the  salutary  influence  of  example." — DR  JOHNSON  (.Life  of  Milton). 

Childhood's  Associations  with  Musical  Celebrities — Musical  Bent 
descends  from  Father  to  Son — Inhibited  by  Mr  D'Oyly 
Carte  from  conducting  Savoy  Operas — A  Gift  from  the 
Emperor  of  Germany — Active  in  the  Literary  World — Effect 
of  the  Educational  Policy  of  the  Liberal  Party  on  Church 
men — Mid-Century  Efforts  to  restore  Catholic  Doctrine  and 
Discipline — Break-up  of  Coalition  of  Churchmen  in  Defence 
of  Church  Education — E.C.U.  Established  in  1860 — Aims 
and  Objects,  Growth  and  Government — No  Party  Shibbo 
leths — Laity  hold  more  advanced  Views  than  Clergy — Dr 
Pusey  and  the  Union — Position  of  Privy  Council  on  Church 
Matters — Delivering  the  Death-blow  to  Rampant  Erastian- 
ism — About  Catholic  Ceremonial  and  Incense — Athanasian 
Creed  saved  at  Remarkable  Meeting — Why  Bishops  quit 
the  E.C.U. — Bishop  Gore's  Case — Bishop  of  Lincoln  re 
mains — Spread  of  the  Movement  in  Ameuca — Important 
Questions  for  the  Future. 

ACCORDING   to    Burke's     Visitation   of  Arms   (ed. 
1854),  the  Rev.  G.  Bayfield  Roberts  is  descended, 
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on  the  male  side,  from  Celynyn,  of  Llwydiarth, 
in  Powys  Baron,  who  was  himself  sixth  in  descent 
from  Aleth,  Lord  of  Dyvet,  who  was  living  in 
the  eleventh  century.  On  the  female  side,  Mr 
Roberts  is  the  grandson  of  David  Mushet,  the 
celebrated  metallurgist  and  ironmaster,  whose  dis 
covery  of  the  black-band  ironstone  in  1801, 
"  founded,"  to  quote  Mr  Menelaus,  President  of 
the  Iron  and  Steel  Institue  in  1876,  "one  of  our 
leading  British  industries,  and  that  was  the  Scot 
tish  Iron  Trade."  Mr  Mushet's  Papers  on  Iron 
and  Steel,  published  in  1840,  have  been  described 
by  Mr  Samuel  Smiles,  in  his  Industrial  Bio 
graphy r,  as  "among  the  most,  valuable  contribu 
tions  on  the  literature  of  the  iron  manufacture 
that  have  yet  been  given  to  the  world.  They 
contain  the  germs  of  many  inventions  and  dis 
coveries  in  iron  and  steel,  some  of  which  were 
perfected  by  Mr  Mushet  himself,  while  others 
were  adopted  and  worked  out  by  different  experi 
menters."  The  Mushets,  who  trace  their  origin 
to  the  Montefixos,  followed  the  Conqueror  to 
England,  and  Reginald  de  Mushet  entertained 
Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  in  Sicily.  On  the  female 
side,  Mr  Roberts  is  also  related  to  the  Mars 
and  the  St  Clairs  of  the  Isles. 

The  subject  of  this  narrative  was  born  in 
London  in  1847,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  George 
Roberts,  successively  Vicar  of  Monmouth,  Curate- 
in-charge  of  Limehouse,  Lecturer  at  St  Andrew's, 
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Holborn,  Incumbent  of  St  John's,  Cheltenham, 
and  Rector  of  Beechamwell.  In  1849  the  father 
published  anonymously  a  vigorous  and  eloquent 
satire  on  the  abuses  of  the  administration  of  the 
Episcopal  system,  under  the  title  of  Speculum  Epis- 
copi.  The  book,  subsequently  acknowledged,  passed 
through  two  editions,  and  made  a  profound  sensa 
tion.  This  Rev.  George  Roberts,  a  double  honours 
man  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  was  well 
known  in  the  metropolis  as  a  brilliant  preacher, 
and,  associated  with  Mr  Henry  Hoare,  took  an 
active  part  in  promoting  the  revival  of  Convocation. 
He  wrote  several  of  the  tracts  published  by  the 
Metropolitan  Church  Union  to  further  that  object, 
and  contributed  to  the  literature  on  the  Education 
question.  He  was  also  a  learned  antiquary,  and 
wrote  several  papers  for  the  Archceologia  Cam- 
brensis.  For  some  years  he  was  President  of  the 
London  Sacred  Harmonic  Society. 

Mr  Bayfield  Roberts,  the  son,  showed  de 
cided  musical  talents  as  a  child,  and  his  earliest 
recollections  are  of  Sontag,  Sims  Reeves,  Henry 
Phillips,  Clara  Novello,  and  other  eminent  singers 
with  whom  he  was  brought  in  frequent  contact 
during  his  father's  presidentship  of  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society.  To  his  friends  it  is  known  that 
he  can  just  recall  sitting  on  Sontag's  knee  at 
Exeter  Hall,  and  that  he  has  vivid  recollections 
of  one  evening,  in  his  father's  house,  when  Clara 
Novello  and  Henry  Phillips  sang  for  what  seemed 
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to  him  to  be  hours.  By  the  time  he  was  twelve 
years  of  age  Mr  Roberts  acted  as  accompanist  at 
Cathedral  services,  playing  from  the  old  scores 
with  figured  basses,  and  the  old  soprano,  alto 
and  tenor  clefs.  He  was  educated  at  Cheltenham 
College,  where  he  won  several  class  prizes,  and, 
in  his  last  year,  a  prize  for  an  English  poem. 
From  1862  until  1866,  when  he  matriculated  at 
Oriel  College,  Oxford,  Mr  Roberts  was  organist 
at  Cheltenham  College,  and  was  third  boy  in  the 
first  class  under  Dr  Barry  when  he  left.  He  enjoys 
telling  his  friends  how,  as  Vicar  of  Elmstone,  he 
was  "inhibited"  by  Mr  D'Oyly  Carte  from  con 
ducting  any  of  the  Savoy  operas,  in  consequence 
of  the  success  of  a  stage  performance  of  Pinafore 
in  Cheltenham,  given  by  well-known  amateurs  and 
professionals,  under  Mr  Roberts's  conductorship, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Cheltenham  General  Hospital. 
Mr  D'Oyly  Carte  had  come  down  quietly  to  hear 
the  performance,  and  not  only  refused  permission 
for  a  repetition,  but  promptly  "inhibited"  Mr 
Roberts  from  conducting  any  of  the  Savoy  operas, 
on  the  ground  that  such  performances  would  ruin 
his  provincial  companies.  But  it  is  Mr  Edward 
Lloyd's  testimonial  which  probably  most  pleases 
Mr  Roberts.  For  when  the  great  tenor  introduced 
him  to  Miss  Anna  Williams,  he  is  said  to  have 
accompanied  the  introduction  with  the  remark — 
"  Listen  to  everything  Mr  Roberts  says,  for  he 
knows."  Of  late  years  Mr  Roberts  has,  unfor- 
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tunately,  had  to  retire  from  active  musical  work 
for  lack  of  time,  but  he  still  occasionally  evinces 
his  interest  as  a  musical  critic. 

In  his  second  term  at  Oxford  Mr  Roberts,  like 
Prebendary  Webb-Peploe  at  Cambridge,  met  with 
a  serious  accident  in  the  gymnasium,  which  necessi 
tated  his  going  down  for  the  next  term  and  brought 
to  a  close  his  reading  for  honours.  Still,  as  he 
says,  it  was  some  consolation  when  he  went  in  for 
a  pass,  to  have  his  viva  voce  limited  to  the  first  two 
lines  of  the  first  book  of  Virgil's  SEneid,  and  to  be 
told  by  the  examiners  that  they  greatly  regretted 
he  had  been  prevented  from  being  examined  for 
honours.  After  leaving  Oxford,  Mr  Roberts  post 
poned  his  ordination  for  more  than  three  years,  in 
order  that  he  might  study  the  burning  theological 
questions  of  the  day  and  be  quite  sure  of  his 
position.  In  1874  he  was  ordained  by  the  present 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  then  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
to  the  curacy  of  Lower  Brixham.  During  his  three 
years'  residence  there  he  found  a  football  and 
cricket  club,  of  both  of  which  he  was  captain,  very 
evangelising  agencies.  In  1877  he  went  to  Folke 
stone  as  senior  curate  and  precentor  at  the  parish 
church.  That  recalls  an  incident.  While  he  was 
at  Folkestone  the  German  battleship  Grosser  Kur- 
fiirst  was  rammed  and  sunk  by  one  of  her  consorts 
off  Folkestone,  with  enormous  loss  of  life.  Mr 
Roberts  buried  nearly  all  of  the  crew  who  perished 
in  this  terrible  disaster,  and,  as  the  funerals  were 
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attended  by  the  survivors  and  by  the  crews  of  the 
rest  of  the  squadron,  he  very  thoughtfully  read  the 
service  in  German.  A  laudatory  recognition  of 
his  good  offices  appeared  in  the  Cologne  Gazette, 
which  further  remarked: — "Mr  Roberts  on  every 
occasion  read  the  solemn  service  for  the  dead 
in  the  German  language.  This  fact  contributed 
greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  mourners  who 
were  present  by  rendering  the  prayers  intelligible 
to  them."  In  1878  Mr  Roberts  accepted  Dr  Haw- 
trey's  offer  of  a  classical  mastership  together  with 
the  chaplaincy  at  Aldin  House  School,  Slough, 
where  he  was  associated  with  Charles  Hawtrey 
and  W.  F.  Hawtrey,  both  now  of  world- wide 
theatrical  fame.  It  was  while  at  Slough  that 
Mr  Roberts  received  a  letter  from  Count  Munster, 
the  German  Ambassador,  conveying  to  him  the 
thanks  of  William  the  First  for  his  services.  This 
was  followed  by  a  handsomely-bound  and  valuable 
Bible  with  an  impressed  inscription  recording  that 
it  was  given  him  by  "William,  Emperor  of  Ger 
many,  in  recognition  of  his  services  on  the  occasion 
of  the  loss  of  H.  M.S.  Grosser  Kurfurst"  In  1879 
Mr  Roberts  was  presented  to  the  benefice  of  Elm- 
stone,  near  Cheltenham. 

Four  years  before  this,  however,  Mr  Roberts 
took  the  step  which  was  the  beginning,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  justification  for  his  appearance  in  this  collec 
tion — he  joined  the  E.C.U.  To-day  he  is  not  only 
the  historian  of  that  important  organisation,  but 
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also  one  of  the  most  active,  as  he  certainly  is  one 
of    the    most    enthusiastic,    of    its    office-bearers. 
Wherever    he   goes   he    carries    E.C.U.    influence 
with     him,     and,    as    some    of    his     co-members 
think,    it   is   the   influence    of  the  advance   guard 
of    the    party.       At    home    his    connection    with 
the    E.C.U.    has    brought    him    into    prominence 
as    Chairman     of    the     Cheltenham    Branch    and 
President       of      the       Gloucestershire      (Central) 
District    Union ;    but  his   activities   have  found   a 
wider  scope    in    work    for   the    Union    at    large. 
He    is    one   of   the    twelve    clerical    members    of 
Council  elected  by  the  whole  body  of  the  E.C.U., 
a  member  of  the  Press  and  Publications  Committees 
and  Chairman  of  the  Canon  Law  Committee.     In 
the  literary  world    Mr  Roberts  is  well  known  as 
a    contributor,    on    important    occasions,    to     the 
columns  of  the   Guardian,  Church    Times,   Church 
Review,    etc.     As   Chairman    of   the   Canon    Law 
Committee,   a   great  deal  of  work   comes   to  him, 
chiefly  in  dealing  with  correspondence  from  every 
part  of  the  empire.     Early  in  the  nineties — to  be 
precise,  1892 — he  was  one  of  three  invited  speakers 
on  Canon  Law  at  the  Folkestone  Church  Congress. 
Two  years  later  he  published  his  History  of  the 
E.C.U.,  with  preface  by  Lord  Halifax.     This  work, 
which  not  only  deals  with  the  annals  of  the  E.C.U., 
but  is  also  a  useful  and  accurate  history  of  ecclesi 
astical    matters  during  the  latter  half  of  the  last 
century,  has  passed  into  a  second  edition.     In  1896 
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he  contributed  several  articles  by  request  to  the 
Revue  Anglo- Romaine,  one  of  which  in  particular 
made  an  excellent  impression  abroad,  and  won  a 
high  eulogium  from  the  Abbe*  Duchesne  for  its  tone 
and  solid  argument,  although  it  traversed  several 
opinions  recently  published  by  the  Abbe*.  Several 
of  his  speeches  and  pamphlets  on  important 
occasions  have  been  issued  by  the  Publications 
Committee. 

Mr  Roberts  vouchsafed  the  interview  on  the 
occasion  of  one  of  his  flying  visits  to  London  and 
at  a  time  when  other  engagements  pressed  heavily. 
To  begin  with,  it  was  but  natural  to  discuss  the  cir 
cumstances  which  called  the  E.C.U.  into  existence. 

"  Whatever  people  may  say  against  the  E.C.U.," 
Mr  Roberts  observed,  with  a  smile,  "it  must  be 
acknowledged,  I  should  suppose,  that  its  existence 
as  a  species  is  scientifically  accurate — quite  Dar 
winian,  in  fact.  It  is,  indeed,  a  beautiful  and 
instructive  illustration  of  the  great  naturalist's 
law  of  '  natural  selection/  and,  happily,  there  are 
no  'missing  links.'  The  'primordial  form'  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Bristol  Church  Union,  created 
in  1844.  Other  similar  unions  were  gradually 
established  four  or  five  years  later  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  The  Bristol  Church  Union 
was  founded  in  consequence  of  the  alarm  felt 
with  regard  to  the  Educational  policy  of  the 
Liberal  party,  which  threatened  to  undenomina- 
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tionalise  the  parish  schools.  But  the  restoration 
of  Catholic  doctrine  and  discipline  soon  became 
the  primary  object.  All  the  unions  were  affiliated 
with  the  Bristol  Union,  and  among  them  were 
the  Metropolitan  Union,  which  particularly 
laboured  for  the  revival  of  Convocation,  and 
the  London  Church  Union,  which  organised  the 
Gorham  meetings — after  the  Gorham  judgment 
in  1850.  Things  went  on  thus  for  some  time. 
Then  the  failure  of  Archdeacon  Denison  in 
1853  to  secure  the  rejection  of  Mr  Gladstone 
from  the  Parliamentary  representation  of  the 
University  of  Oxford  broke  up  the  coalition  of 
Churchmen  which  had  hitherto  existed  in  defence 
of  Church  Education.  The  prosecution  of  Arch 
deacon  Denison,  the  passing  of  the  Divorce  Act, 
and  the  decision  of  the  Privy  Council  in  Liddell 
v.  Westerton,  led  to  the  incorporation  of  the 
existing  Church  unions  with  the  Church  of  Eng 
land  Protection  Society.  That  Society  originated 
in  a  conference  of  a  small  number  of  leading 
Churchmen,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir 
Stephen  Glynne,  Bart,  on  February  8,  1859. 
In  May  1860  the  Society  became  the  English 
Church  Union,  with  the  Hon.  Colin  Lindsay  as 
first  President  and  the  Rev.  W.  Gresley  as 
Vice- President.  Among  the  members  of  the 
Council  were  some  notable  Churchmen  of  the 
time,  such  as  Mr  Bennett,  of  Frome,  the  Hon. 
George  Boyle,  Mr  Robert  Brett,  Canon  Carter, 
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Mr  J.  D.  Chambers  (Recorder  of  Salisbury), 
the  Hon.  and  Rev.  R.  Liddell,  the  Rev.  T.  W. 
Perry,  the  Rev.  W.  Upton  Richards,  the  Rev. 
James  Skinner,  Mr  G.  E.  Street  and  the  Hon. 
H.  Walpole.  I  am  afraid  this  is  a  little  dry," 
added  Mr  Roberts,  "but  then  the  most  important 
facts,  like  the  best  humour,  are  often  very  dry." 

"In  what  respect  do  the  principles  of  the 
E.C.U.  differ  from  those  of  the  older  Society — 
the  Church  Protection  Society  ? " 

"  Substantially,  not  at  all.  The  objects  of  the 
older  Society  were — '(i)  In  general,  so  to  promote 
the  interests  of  religion  as  to  be,  by  God's  help, 
a  lasting  witness  in  the  land  for  the  advance 
ment  of  His  glory  and  the  good  of  His  Church ; 
(2)  To  afford  counsel  and  protection  to  all  persons, 
lay  or  clerical,  suffering  under  unjust  aggression 
or  hindrance  in  spiritual  matters ;  (3)  To  advance 
and  enforce  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the 
Church.'  Such,  you  understand,  were  the  prin 
ciples  of  the  Church  Protection  Society.  But  when, 
in  1860,  that  Society  was  transformed  into  the 
E.C.U.  the  third  principle  was  recast  and  placed 
first,  in  these  terms : — *  To  defend  and  maintain 
unimpaired  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the 
Church  of  England.'  Principle  No.  i  took  the 
place  of  No.  3,  and  No.  2  remained  unaltered." 

"And  what  has  been  the  growth  of  the  E.C.U., 
measured  by  periods  of  ten  years  ?  " 

"Well,  in  1860— the  first  year — the  number  on 
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the  books  was  205  ;  in  1870,  7895 — the  result  of 
steady  growth  throughout  the  ten  years  ;  in  1880, 
17.736;  in  1890,  30,861;  in  1900,  nearly  40,000. 
As  to  growth  in  other  ways,  I  may  tell  you  that 
under  the  original  constitution  the  Council,  in 
addition  to  ex-officio  members  and  delegates  from 
local  branches,  consisted  of  twenty-four  members, 
half  in  Holy  Orders  and  half  laymen,  annually 
elected.  The  system  of  delegates  has  been  very 
largely  developed  by  the  institution  in  1865  of 
District  Unions,  which  embrace  local  branches  for 
members  within  their  respective  areas,  and  send  up 
two  delegates  each  to  the  Council.  One  striking 
feature  of  the  organisation  of  the  E.C.U.  is  that  it  is 
governed  by  an  aristocracy  which  derives  its  authority 
from  the  democracy.  Let  me  make  that  point  clear. 
"  The  Union  is  governed  by  a  Council  consisting 
(besides  Episcopal  Vice- Presidents)  of  elected  Vice- 
Presidents  (of  whom  not  less  than  half  must  be 
laymen),  twenty-four  members  (half  clerical  and 
half  lay),  the  Presidents  and  delegates  of  District 
Unions  and  certain  branches,  and  certain  ex-officio 
officers.  The  President,  all  the  elected  Vice- 
Presidents,  four  clerical  and  four  lay  members  of 
the  '  Twenty-four,'  the  Treasurer,  Proctor,  and 
Solicitor,  retire  annually.  The  Council  nominates 
to  the  vacancies,  but  any  members  of  the  Union 
may  nominate  one  member  instead  of  the  candidate 
nominated  by  the  Council.  The  election  rests  with 
the  whole  body  of  members." 
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"  What  are  the  conditions  of  membership  ? " 

"  No  party  shibboleths  are  required.  The  only 
condition  of  membership  is  that  a  person  shall 
observe  the  rubric  of  the  Prayer-  Book,  which 
requires  members  of  the  Church  of  England  to 
communicate  three  times  a  year.  Of  course,  he 
must  also  accept  the  three  principles  of  the  society 
which  I  have  already  mentioned." 

"  Under  this  organisation  and  these  rules,  do 
your  members  work  in  harmony  ? " 

"Oh,  yes.  No  doubt  in  speeches  and  letters 
you  come  across  divergent  views — notably  as  re 
gards  Education  and  Church  Reform.  But  it  is 
like  the  discordant  canons  in  the  Decretum.  The 
discordancy  is  apparent,  not  real ;  and  when  we 
have  to  act,  we  act  with  a  wonderful  amount  of 
unanimity.  By  the  way,  it  is  a  little  amusing  at 
the  present  time  to  remember  that  in  its  earlier 
days  the  E.C.U.  was  gravely  divided  as  to  whether 
loyal  Churchmen  could  refuse  to  accept  the  de 
cisions  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council." 

"  What  about  the  lay  members  of  the  Union  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  go  about  into  all  parts  of  England, 
speaking  at  meetings  on  behalf  of  the  E.C.U.,  and 
one  fact  has  been  strongly  impressed  upon  me,  viz., 
that  the  laity  as  a  body  are  far  more  advanced  in 
their  views  than  the  clergy." 

"  You  have  mentioned  the  principles  which  are 
necessarily  accepted  by  members.  Now,  will  you 
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point    to   any    special    service    rendered    by    your 
organisation  to  the  Church  ?  " 

"The  E.C.U.  I  look  upon  as  a  great  educa 
tional  power  in  the  Church.  The  increase  in 
numbers  has  been  uniformly  gradual,  except  at 
some  particular  crisis,  as,  for  instance,  at  the  time 
of  the  trial  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  when  a  large 
number  of  persons  joined,  perhaps  more  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  Bishop  than  because  they  were 
thorough-going  advocates  of  the  principles  of  the 
E.C.U.  Of  those  who  joined  about  that  time  a 
certain  proportion  afterwards  withdrew.  Now  I 
will  tell  you  how  the  E.C.U.  is  an  educational 
power.  Besides  the  annual  and  ordinary  meetings 
of  the  Union,  meetings,  more  or  less  frequent,  are 
held  every  year  by  the  District  Unions  and  the 
local  branches.  These  meetings  are  usually  open 
to  the  public  ;  members  bring  friends,  and  outsiders 
sometimes  come  to  hear  what  is  to  be  said.  Many 
may  not  be  convinced  of  the  righteousness  of  our 
cause  at  once,  but  they  generally  come  again,  and 
after  such  a  process  of  education  they  eventually 
come  forward  and  join  the  Union.  That  is  not  so 
in  all  cases,  of  course.  I  might  further  add  that 
the  editors  of  newspapers  are  always  ready  to 
report  our  meetings,  the  result  often  being  a  con 
troversy  in  the  local  press,  attended  with  an  influx 
of  new  members.  At  any  rate,  public  controversy 
enables  us  to  educate  those  who  have  not  made  up 
their  minds.  Then  outside  the  E.C.U.  there 
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exists  a  large  number  of  Churchmen — high,  rather 
high,  moderately  high  and  highly  moderate — who 
sympathise  generally  with  the  objects  of  the 
E.C.U.,  but  are  far  too  respectable  to  commit 
themselves  by  becoming  members  of  a  society 
upon  which  the  Episcopal  Bench  from  time  to 
time  frowns.  In  gathering  materials  for  my 
History  of  the  E.C.U.,  I  found  that  about  10  per 
cent,  of  those  who  join  in  any  one  given  year  resign 
sooner  or  later  ;  but  it  may  be  said  with  assurance 
that  never  at  any  time  are  more  than  i  or — at 
the  very  outside — 2  per  cent,  of  the  members  out 
of  touch  with  the  whole  body.  Of  course  there 
have  been  occasions  when  a  strongly-marked  differ 
ence  of  opinion  has  arisen.  For  instance,  when  the 
Burials  Bill  became  a  Government  measure,  the 
Council  was  severely  criticised  for  not  taking 
energetic  action.  I  am  afraid  I  was  the  prime 
mover.  Again,  in  the  controversy  about  Lux 
Mundi,  which  led  to  Archdeacon  Denison's  re 
tirement  from  the  Union,  there  were  certainly 
burnings  of  heart.  But  on  both  occasions  the 
number  of  withdrawals  was  singularly  small." 

"  I  believe  the  E.C.U.  has  nothing  to  do  with 
politics  ?" 

"  No,  indeed.  Just  as,  by  virtue  of  its  broad 
constitution,  Churchmen  of  every  shade  of  opinion 
among  those  commonly  called  High  Churchmen, 
belong  to  the  Union,  so  every  political  school  in 
England  is  represented  both  on  the  Council  and 
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among  members.  You  will  no  doubt  be  interested 
to  know  that  among  others  who  belonged  to  the 
E.C.U.  were  John  Keble  and  Dr  Pusey." 

"  But  did  not  Dr  Pusey  publicly  disapprove  of 
the  ritualism  which  was  encouraged  and  supported 
by  the  E.C.U.  ?" 

"  No  doubt  that  statement  has  been  made,  and 
no  doubt  at  one  time  Dr  Pusey  had  fears  with 
regard  to  ritual.  But  when  he  was  elected  in  1866, 
he  took  the  opportunity  of  making  an  explanation. 
Dr  Pusey  stated  that  his  '  slowness '  in  joining  was 
not  owing  to  any  suspicion  of  the  E.C.U.  He  had 
been  forced  to  sever  his  connection  with  a  previous 
society,  because  it  was  'somewhat  revolutionary.' 
He  therefore  had  waited  until  he  had  seen  the 
E.C.U.  'tried.'  'The  prudence  and  wisdom  of  the 
Chairman/  he  said,  '  and  the  proceedings  of  the 
Council  have  entirely  satisfied  me  upon  that  head, 
and  I  am  most  thankful  to  join  your  association.' 
Dr  Pusey  also  explained  that  the  fears  he  had 
previously  entertained  were  chiefly  lest  '  the  ex 
ternals  might  be  taken  at  the  expense  of  the 
internals ' ;  lest  '  the  whole  movement  should  become 
superficial '  ;  lest  the  clergy  should  '  model  the  ser 
vices  according  to  their  own  will.'  Now,  however, 
he  had  *  no  fear.'  Difficulties  had  been  removed, 
and  *  what  we  (the  Tractarians)  then  taught  in 
words  is  now  being  taught  in  acts.' ' 

"  How  would  you  meet  the  charge  of  lawless 
ness  so  often  brought  against  the  E.C.U.  ?  " 
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"  Oh  !  no  doubt  we  are  a  lawless  society,  as  law 
less  as — what  shall  I  say  ? — well,  as  lawless  as  John 
Hampden.  Was  there  ever  a  more  lawless  man  ? 
There  was  a  man  flouting  the  King's  judges,  and 
actually  declaring  their  interpretation  of  the  law  to 
be  erroneous.  He  challenged  neither  their  legal 
competency  nor  their  legal  capacity.  He  merely 
refused  to  accept  their  interpretation  of  the  law. 
To-day  John  Hampden  is  recognised  to  have  been 
right,  and  the  judges  wrong.  He  is  a  venerated 
patriot  who,  by  his  lawlessness,  gave  the  death-blow 
to  arbitrary  taxation.  I  am  afraid,  though,  that  we 
are  not  quite  as  lawless  as  John  Hampden.  For 
he  admitted  the  competency  of  the  Court,  whereas 
we  denied  the  competency  of  the  Privy  Council 
on  canonical,  historical  and  constitutional  grounds, 
and  the  evidence  laid  before  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts  Commission  (1883)  thoroughly  vindicated  our 
position.  We  '  smashed  '  the  Privy  Council,  and 
there  is  an  end  of  it." 

"  But  what  about  disobedience  to  the  Bishops?  " 
"  Well,  in  those  days  the  Bishops  acted  merely 
as  the  bailiffs  of  the  Privy  Council.  As  regards  the 
Lambeth  Opinions,  the  so-called  Court  had  no 
canonical  competency.  The  paragraph  in  the 
Prayer- Book  referred  to  other  matters,  and  even  so, 
its  provisions  were  not  observed,  whilst  the  conclu 
sions  arrived  at  were  contrariant  to  the  general 
law  of  the  Church  in  both  cases,  and  to  the  specific 
law  of  the  Prayer- Book  in  one  case.  Apart  from 
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that,  it  is  monstrous  for  a  Metropolitan  to  claim  to 
sit  as  a  Court  of  first  instance,  and  a  Court  of 
Final  Appeal,  both  rolled  into  one.  The  one-man 
system  is  absolutely  uncanonical,  and  simply  a 
Papal  corruption.  The  only  Metropolitans  who  have 
exercised  such  powers  are  those  who  were  Papal 
legates.  I  thought  we  got  rid  of  Popery  in  the  six 
teenth  century,  but  I  confess  I  have  my  doubts.  It  is 
ultra  vires  for  individual  Bishops  to  demand  obedi 
ence  to  these  Opinions,  and  if  they  do — well,  we 
shall  see." 

"  But  what  of  the  other  charge  brought  against 
the  E.C.U.,  viz.,  that  of  being  a  persecuting 
society  ?  " 

"  No  doubt  the  charge  has  been  made,  but  it  is 
mere  '  bluff '  on  the  part  of  the  Church  Association. 
It  is  the  broken  reed  on  which  they  lean  when  they 
are  accused  of  that  offence.  The  facts  of  the  stock 
case  do  not  at  all  bear  out  the  charge.  It  is 
absolutely  false  that  the  Union  offered  ^500  to  the 
Archbishop  of  York  (Dr  Thomson)  to  prosecute 
the  Rev.  C.  Voysey.  It  is  true  that  the  Union 
offered  ^500  to  His  Grace,  but  all  the  facts  of  the 
case,  without  which  a  complete  refutation  of  the 
charge  is  impossible,  cannot  be  made  public  at  pre 
sent.  When  they  are,  some  persons  will  be 
astonished.  Two  facts,  however,  need  to  be  re 
membered.  The  first  is  that  no  question  of  ritual 
was  involved.  Mr  Voysey  had  openly  denied  the 
Divinity  of  our  Lord.  To  talk  of  '  persecution  '  in 
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such  a  case  appears  to  me  to  be  absurd.  The 
second  fact  is  that  this  sum  of  money  was  not 
offered  to  the  Archbishop  of  York  in  order  to 
induce  him  to  prosecute  Mr  Voysey.  It  was 
known — known  with  absolute  certainty — that  the 
Archbishop  of  York  was  about  to  take  proceedings. 
Representations  had  been  made  to  the  Council  that 
these  proceedings  would  involve  His  Grace  in  very 
heavy  expenses.  Upon  that  representation  the 
E.G.  U.  proposed  to  the  Church  Association  that 
each  society  should  contribute  ^500,  not  to  initi 
ate  a  prosecution,  but  in  order  to  help  the 
Archbishop  of  York  to  meet  the  very  heavy  ex 
penses  which  would  be  incurred  by  him,  particularly 
if,  after  the  proceedings  canonically  taken  by  His 
Grace  in  his  consistory  court,  Mr  Voysey — like  Dr 
Colenso — should  appeal  to  the  secular  tribunal  of 
the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  The 
Church  Association  refused  to  co-operate  with  the 
E.C.U.,  and  the  latter  then  made  the  offer  to  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  which  His  Grace  felt  compelled 
to  decline,  although  he  characterised  it  as  'a  liberal 
proposal. 

"  What  evidence  can  be  adduced  in  proof  of  the 
E.C.U.'s  past  achievements  ?" 

"  Well,  in  the  first  place,  I  think  the  Union  has 
dealt  a  death-blow  to  that  rampant  Erastianism 
which  has  been  so  harmful  to  the  Church  of 
England  in  the  past.  It  has  taught  Churchmen 
generally  that  the  Privy  Council  has  no  authority 
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over  the  Church  in  purely  spiritual  matters.  It 
has,  in  fact,  utterly  discredited  the  reputation  of 
the  Privy  Council.  Then,  again,  although  the 
energetic  action  taken  by  the  Union  at  the  time  of 
the  passing  of  the  Clergy  Discipline  (Immorality) 
Bill  was  not  successful  in  its  immediate  object, 
yet  it  has  been  universally  recognised  that  the 
principle  for  which  the  Union  contended  will  be 
acted  upon  in  future,  viz.,  that  in  matters  affecting 
the  Church  canonical  action  must  precede  Parlia 
mentary  legislation.  Further,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  E.C.U.  has  leavened  the  whole 
Church.  The  extreme  men  of  to-day  are  the 
moderate  men  of  to-morrow.  Or,  put  it  thus — 
as  the  skirmishers  and  firing  line  advance,  the 
'  moderate '  supports  follow,  and  occupy  the  ridges 
we  have  carried.  They  express  themselves  shocked 
at  our  rashness  and  temerity,  but  they  follow  close 
on  our  heels,  while  in  the  rear,  far  away,  you 
see  the  Evangelicals  coming  up  at  the  double. 

"The  E.C.U.  has  also  won  for  the  Church  a 
recognition  by  those  in  authority  of  its  right  to 
practise  certain  Catholic  ceremonial,  such  as  the 
eastward  position,  lighted  candles  during  divine 
service,  Eucharistic  vestments,  the  mixed  chalice, 
and  wafer-bread." 

"But  what  about  incense?" 

11  Oh  !  that  will  come  in  time.  The  '  Opinions  ' 
of  the  Archbishops  have  been  pulverised  by  lawyers 
no  less  than  by  canonists.  Our  victories  on  the 
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other  five  points  were  won  by  the  deprivation 
and  imprisonment  of  men  who  stuck  to  principle. 
The  liturgical  use  of  incense  will  be  vindicated 
and  won  in  the  same  way.  The  surest  omen  of 
victory  is  that  what  one  generation  of  Bishops 
solemnly  condemns  the  next  heartily  approves. 
Why,  some  of  the  present  Bishops  actually  practise 
what  their  predecessors  denounced." 

"  You  have  had  some  remarkable  meetings 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Union.  Can  you  recall 
the  most  important  ?  " 

"  There  was,  I  remember,  a  great  public  meet 
ing,  practically  organised  by  the  E.C.U.,  in  St 
James'  Hall,  Piccadilly,  in  January  1873,  m  defence 
of  the  Athanasian  Creed.  Among  those  who 
served  on  the  committee  were  Dr  Pusey,  the  Dean 
of  Ripon  (Dr  M'Neill),  Charles  Kingsley,  Canon 
Liddon  and  Archdeacon  Denison.  The  meeting 
was  for  men  only,  and  over  3000  were  present. 
Indeed,  so  large  was  the  attendance,  that  an 
overflow  meeting  had  to  be  held  in  the  Hanover 
Square  Rooms,  presided  over  by  the  Marquis  of 
Bath,  supported  by  Earl  Beauchamp,  Earl  Nelson, 
Canon  Gregory,  and  others.  The  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough,  owing  to  illness,  was  unable  to  preside 
at  the  principal  meeting,  and  his  place  was  taken 
by  Mr  J.  G.  Hubbard,  M.P.  It  is  worth  men 
tioning  that  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  was  the 
mover  of  the  second  resolution,  which  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  meeting  "  earnestly  deprecated,  as 
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fraught  with  danger  to  the  preservation  of  Christian 
truth  throughout  the  world,  any  mutilation  of  the 
Athanasian  Creed,  or  any  alterations  of  its  status  in 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer."  That  meeting  had 
great  weight  with  the  authorities  ;  but  it  may  be 
said  to  have  had  more  weight  with  public  opinion. 
Humanly  speaking,  it  saved  the  Athanasian  Creed. 
Then  there  was  another  most  important  and 
influential  meeting  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern,  in 
1883,  in  opposition  to  the  Wife's  Sister  Marriage 
Bill.  Earl  Beauchamp  presided,  and  among  the 
speakers  were  Lord  Shaftesbury,  the  Bishop  of 
Emmaus  (representing  His  Eminence  Cardinal 
Manning,  who  had  thought  of  attending  the 
meeting)  and  Professor  Milligan,  late  Moderator 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland." 

"Any  others?" 

"Yes.  The  great  meeting  of  delegates  from 
the  branches  and  District  Unions,  at  the  Cannon 
Street  Hotel,  on  February  28,  1899,  after  the 
remarkable  Corporate  Communion  at  St  Paul's 
Cathedral,  when  over  1000  persons  were  present, 
and  nearly  700  made  their  Communion.  The 
Declaration,  addressed  to  the  Queen,  and  adopted 
by  the  meeting,  was  a  vindication  of  the  E.C.U. 
from  public  accusations  of  lawlessness  and  dis 
loyalty,  and  a  firm  denial  of  '  the  right  of  the 
Crown,  or  of  Parliament,  to  determine  the  doctrine, 
the  discipline,  and  the  ceremonial  of  the  Church 
of  England.'  I  think  we  nailed  the  colours  pretty 
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firmly  to  the  mast  on  that  occasion.     The  secular 
Press,   for  the   most  part,   lost   its   head — through 
sheer  ignorance  of  the  subject  matters  at  issue— 
and    the    professedly     '  Protestant '    Press      very 
happily    howled    itself    hoarse,    and    then     incon 
tinently    relapsed    into    its     normal     mental    con 
dition — I   speak  not  uncharitably,  but  truthfully— 
of  ignorant  amazement." 

"  Any  more  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  may  add  just  one  more.  I  refer  to 
the  '  Congress  Meeting,'  in  St  James's  Hall,  on 
the  Monday  night  (October  9,  1899)  before  the 
opening  of  the  Church  Congress.  The  subject  for 
discussion  was  '  The  Lambeth  Opinion,  and  its 
bearing  on  the  Liberties  and  Present  Needs  of 
the  Church  of  England.'  It  was  the  largest  meet 
ing  ever  organised  by  the  E.C.  U.  The  two 
halls  were  crammed.  Some  7000  members 
and  their  friends  endeavoured  to  find  their  way 
in,  whilst  there  was  only  accommodation  for  half 
the  number.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  other 
members  of  Council  were  unable  to  reach  the 
doors.  The  meeting  was  extraordinarily  enthusi 
astic  and  applauded  point  after  point  in  Lord 
Halifax's  address.  Among  many  points  I  would 
mention  his  expression  of  '  the  sense  of  betrayal ' 
produced  by  the  Archbishops'  condemnation  of 
the  liturgical  use  of  incense,  not  on  the  ground  of 
any  prohibition  in  the  Prayer- Book,  but  by  reading 
into  the  Prayer- Book  of  1662  a  clause  of  an  Act  of 
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Parliament  more  than  300  years  old.  Or,  the 
affirmation  that,  had  it  been  known  that  the  ques 
tion  was  to  be  decided  on  such  grounds  and  not 
on  canonical  principles,  '  no  one  would  have  argued 
the  question  at  Lambeth.'  Or,  the  assertion  that 
'  if  the  Church  of  England  is  really  bound  to-day 
by  such  an  interpretation  of  such  an  Act  of  Parlia 
ment  as  that  embodied  in  the  Archbishops'  opinion, 
there  is  only  one  thing  for  her  to  do,  and  that  is  to 
free  herself  from  bonds  which  are  incompatible  with 
the  new  life  which  is  circulating  in  her  veins.'  Or, 
once  more,  the  plain  statement  that  'the  present 
agitation,  and  the  attitude  of  the  Episcopate  with 
regard  to  it,  is  forcing  upon  us  the  question  of  the 
relation  of  the  Anglican  communion  to  the  rest  of 
the  Catholic  Church,'  and  that  'Catholic  doctrine 
and  ritual  is  not  to  be  brought  to  the  bar  of  what 
is  supposed  to  be  Anglican  teaching  and  practice, 
but  Anglican  teaching  and  practice  is  to  be  judged 
by,  and  harmonised  with,  the  doctrine  and  practice 
of  the  Catholic  Church.'  You  see,  we  know  our 
mind,  and  Lord  Halifax  has  the  knack  of  making 
that  mind  perfectly  clear." 

"  Do  you  care  to  say  anything  about  the 
Bishops  and  the  severance  of  their  connection 
with  the  E.C.U.  ?  For  instance,  you  saw  the 
statement  in  the  press  recently  announcing  Canon 
Gore's  resignation  after  his  nomination  to  the 
Bishopric  of  Worcester  ?  What  do  you  say  about 
Canon  Gore's  case  ? " 
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11 1  considered  Dr  Gore's  resignation  to  be  the 
best  thing  that  could  have  happened,  both  for  him 
and  the  E.C.U.  It  would  seem  to  be  an  exceed 
ingly  delicate  and  difficult  position  for  a  Bishop  to 
be  a  member  (and,  as  a  Bishop,  Vice- President)  of 
a  society  of  which  he  might  one  day  have  to  be 
directly  or  indirectly  the  judge." 

"  But  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
is  still  a  member  of  the  E.C.U.  ?" 

"Yes;  but,  in  my  humble  judgment,  the  same 
remark  would  apply  to  him  as  well  as  to  Dr  Gore. 
Other  of  our  English  Bishops  have  been  members 
of  the  E.C.U.,  but  none  of  them,  I  think,  were 
members  at  the  time  of  their  consecration.  I 
believe  that  Dr  Gore  and  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
are  the  only  two  prelates  who  were  members  of  the 
Union  when  Bishoprics  were  offered  to  them,  but 
some  twenty-seven  Bishops — Scottish,  Colonial, 
Missionary  and  retired — are  amongst  our  Vice- 
Presidents.  I  should  like  to  add  that  I  intensely 
admire  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  pluck  in  sticking 
to  the  Union." 

"Are  you  at  liberty  to  tell  me  anything  about 
the  recent  visit  to  America  of  the  Duke  of  New 
castle,  the  Rev.  Henry  Wilson  and  Mr  Clifton 
K  el  way  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes;  but  they  acted  as  private  persons, 
not  officially.  Mr  Harry  Wilson  told  me  that 
they  were  very  much  struck  with  the  growth  of 
Catholicity  in  America,  especially  considering  that 
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the  movement  was  practically  begun  less  than 
twenty-five  years  ago  by  Dr  Mortimer  and  Father 
Maturin.  In  the  Western  States  the  Low  Church 
party  has  been  practically  obliterated.  The  Bishop 
of  Fond-du-Lac  said  at  a  meeting  that  the  contest 
of  Catholics  was  not  now  with  the  Low  Church, 
because  they  have  practically  ceased  to  exist,  but 
with  the  Broad  Church.  Another  thing  which 
struck  the  visitors  was  the  splendour  of  the 
churches  and  the  gorgeousness  of  the  ceremonial, 
This  is  the  more  remarkable  as  there  are  no 
endowments  and  all  the  expenses  have  to  be 
paid  by  the  various  congregations.  The  Church 
in  America  is,  indeed,  a  comparatively  small 
body,  but  Mr  Harry  Wilson  assured  me  that 
it  has  a  general  influence  exceeding  the  actual 
proportion  of  its  members,  who  are  also  rapidly 
increasing." 

"  What  do  you  consider  the  future  work  of  the 
Church  Union  to  be?" 

"  I  think  the  great  work  which  lies  before  the 
E.C.U.  in  the  future  is  to  secure  the  recognition 
by  Churchmen  as  a  whole  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  an  independent  Church  of 
England.  What  we  have  to  teach  Churchmen 
is,  that  the  Church  of  England  is  in  reality  only 
two  provinces  of  that  'One  Catholic  Church,'  in 
which  we  daily  profess  our  belief  in  the  Creed. 
That  is  to  say,  that  while  in  matters  of  discipline 
these  two  provinces  have  the  undoubted  right  to 
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make  what  may  be  called  bye-laws  for  them 
selves,  yet  they  cannot  repeal  either  directly, 
or  by  implication,  any  ceremonial  which  has 
ecumenical  authority,  whether  by  specific  enact 
ment  or  by  custom  which  has  the  force  of  law. 
As  regards  matters  of  doctrine,  the  two  pro 
vinces,  as  being  integral  parts  of  the  '  One 
Catholic  Church/  cannot  even  synodically  pro 
pound  any  dogma  contrary  to  the  teaching  of 
the  '  One  Catholic  Church,'  or  condemn  any 
doctrine  held  to  be  de  fide  by  the  whole 
Church.  This  less  is  really  not  greater  than 
the  greater ! " 

"Then  what  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  claim 
which  has  been  made  that  the  Provincial  Synods 
are  the  final  Court  of  Appeal  in  matters  of 
dogma  ?  " 

"What  I  have  to  say  is  this.  For  local  pur 
poses,  no  doubt,  these  Synods  are,  in  a  sense, 
the  final  Court  of  Appeal.  But,  then,  by  the 
very  constitution  of  the  Church,  they  are  bound 
to  speak  only  in  harmony  with  the  teaching  of 
the  One  Episcopate  throughout  the  whole  world. 
No  Provincial  Synod  has  any  inherent  authority 
of  its  own.  It  cannot  have  its  own  particular 
doctrine  and  its  own  particular  discipline  in 
opposition  to  the  common  doctrine  and  discipline 
of  the  'One  Church,'  of  which  it  is  only  a  portion. 
Its  function  is  not  to  decide  on  what  is  the  Faith, 
but  to  safeguard  and  declare  the  Faith  as  taught 
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by  the  One  Episcopate  of  the  One  Church. 
When  once  you  have  passed  beyond  those  limits, 
you  have  arrived  at  the  confines  of  heresy.  The 
private  interpretation  of  Scripture  by  a  provincial 
Synod  seems  to  me  to  differ  only  in  degree  from 
the  claim  of  the  individual  to  interpret  for  himself. 
Both  processes  are  '  Protestant '  to  the  core.  What 
differentiates  a  sect  from  the  Catholic  Church  is 
that  the  sect  has  its  own  system,  its  own  doctrine, 
its  own  discipline,  its  own  absolute  independence. 
If,  then,  the  Church  of  England  has  its  own 
peculiar  doctrine  and  discipline,  it  is  a  sect — it 
is  not  the  Catholic  Church  in  England.  The 
conflict  of  this  century  will  rage  round  this 
point,  and  the  question  will  have  to  be  settled 
once  for  all  whether  these  two  provinces  of  Can 
terbury  and  York  are  provinces  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  therefore  subject  to  its  authority  and 
deriving  their  authority  from  it,  or  whether  they 
are  independent  and  owe  no  obedience  to  the 
voice  of  the  living  Church.  We  have  to  teach 
Churchmen  that  the  English  Church  is  not  an 
independent  member  in  a  confusion  of  inco 
herently  waving  arms  and  legs,  attached  in  some 
mysterious  and  inexplicable  fashion  to  an  inert 
Primitive  Church  which  became  fossilised,  accord 
ing  to  the  Archbishop,  about  300  years  from 
the  Apostolic  times,  or  according  to  the  authority 
of  a  Reformation  Act  of  Parliament,  some  500 
years  or  more  later.  We  have  to  teach  men 
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that  the  Church  is  one  body — a  living  organism, 
a  living  authority,  a  living  teacher.  We  have 
to  teach  the  '  Oneness '  of  the  Church,  as  the 
Kingdom  of  Christ  under  the  delegated  govern 
ment  of  His  Vice-gerents,  the  Episcopate  of  the 
whole  Catholic  Church,  with  all  the  consequences 
which  flow  from  the  acceptance  of  that  funda 
mental  truth.  The  '  Establishment '  may  have  to 
go  in  the  process.  Probably  it  will.  But,  as 
Lord  Halifax  once  said,  '  There  are  some  things 
worse  than  Disestablishment.'  The  Bishops,  I 
may  add,  when  they  are  consecrated,  are  con 
secrated,  not  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  England, 
but,  as  anyone  may  see  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  look  in  the  Ordinal,  Bishops  of  '  the  Church 
of  God.'  The  very  title  page  of  the  Prayer- Book 
also  speaks  of  '  the  sacraments  and  other  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  The  Church,  according  to  the 
use  of  the  Church  of  England. ": 

"  Do  you  consider  that  your  views  represent 
the  views  of  the  E.C.U.?" 

"Of  course,  I  cannot  speak  for  the  Union  as 
such.  No  one  can.  But  I  should  be  greatly 
surprised  if  the  Union  ever  repudiated  the  main 
features  of  the  views  I  have  expressed.  At 
any  rate,  Lord  Halifax's  speeches  of  late  have 
laid  very  great  stress  indeed  upon  the  ecumenical 
authority  of  the  whole  Church.  In  particular, 
he  has  insisted  that  the  Church  of  England  is 
bound  in  matters  of  Faith  by  whatever  can 
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appeal  to  the  sanction  and  authority  of  the 
whole  Church,  and  in  matters  of  ceremonial 
by  every  '  laudable  practice  of  the  whole  Catholic 
Church  of  Christ.'  I  have  never  heard  any 
dissent  expressed  from  those  views." 
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CHAPTER  VII 

THE  BISHOP  OF  UGANDA 
THE  RIGHT  REV.  ALFRED  ROBERT  TUCKER,  D.D. 

SUPPRESSING  THE  SLAVE-TRADE  AND  EVANGELISING 
EAST  AFRICA. 

"  A  motley  group  were  gathered  round, 

Men,  women,  young  and  old  ; 
Wandering  they  heard  Salvation's  sound, 

And  watched  that  preacher  bold  : 
A  Gospel  pioneer  was  he, 

Who  taught  the  truth  that  makes  men  free." 

Rev.  SAMUEL  BARBER. 

Message  to  the  British  People — History  of  East  African  Explora 
tion — Painter  relinquishes  Art  to  adorn  the  Church — At 
Oxford  with  Sir  Arthur  Hardinge  and  Lord  Curzon  of 
Kedleston — Mr  Fox  of  C.M.S.  infuses  Missionary  Zeal — 
Mr  Tucker  becomes  Third  Bishop  of  Eastern  Equatorial 
Africa — His  Appeal  saves  Uganda  to  England — In  Bishop 
Hannington's  Train — Recovers  Hannington's  Bones  and 
accords  them  Christian  Burial — Story  of  Hannington's 
Murder — Sub-division  of  the  Diocese — Goes  to  Uganda — 
Combating  Slave-Trade — Growth  of  the  Church — Mis 
sionary  Spirit  of  the  Bagandas. 

'  HAVE  you  a  message  for  the  British   people,  my 
lord?" 

A  few  moments  of  serious  reflection,  and  the 
Bishop  answered,  "  Well,  what  one  would  say  is 
needed  most  for  the  redemption  of  Africa  is  that 
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there  should  be  more  thorough  sympathy  on  the 
part  of  the  British  public  with  those  who  give  their 
lives  to  the  evangelisation  of  that  continent,  and 
with  their  efforts  to  raise  the  native  people  in  the 
scale  of  humanity.  Not  only  sympathy,  but  actual 
support,  is  required — that  men  should  not  be  so 
niggardly  in  their  gifts,  that  they  should  not  be  so 
sparing  in  their  efforts,  and  that,  although  we  may 
make  mistakes  from  time  to  time  in  our  methods, 
we  should  be  given  credit  for  having  but  one  desire 
and  one  hope — that  Africa,  which  has  so  long 
suffered  from  what  someone  has  called  the  *  open 
sore ' — that  is,  slavery — should  be  rescued,  and  the 
whole  country  won  over  to  Christ."  A  message  such 
as  that  cannot  fail  to  carry  weight. 

By  way  of  introducing  the  reader  to  the  remark 
able  work  of  evangelisation  which  has  gone  on  in 
East  Africa,  one  cannot  do  better  than  quote  its 
history  in  summary  from  the  last  annual  report  of 
the  C.M.S.  respecting  Africa  and  the  East : — "  The 
first  impetus  to  the  exploration  of  Africa  from  the 
East  Coast  was  given  by  the  C.M.S.  missionaries, 
Kraffand  Rebmann.  In  November  1875,  m  con- 
sequence  of  information  sent  home  by  the  traveller 
Stanley  of  the  readiness  of  Mtesa,  King  of 
Uganda,  to  receive  Christian  teachers,  and  of  two 
anonymous  donations  of  .£5000  each  being  offered 
in  order  that  a  missionary  expedition  might  be  sent 
to  his  dominions,  the  Society  resolved,  in  depend 
ence  upon  God,  to  organise  a  mission  in  Uganda, 
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and  a  well-equipped  party  proceeded  accordingly  to 
East  Africa  in  the  spring  of  1876.  The  first 
leader,  Lieutenant  G.  Shergold  Smith,  R.N.,  and 
Mr  T.  O'Neill  were  killed ;  and  later  several  others, 
including  Bishop  Parker  in  1888,  died  before  reach 
ing  the  country.  The  mission,  however,  maintained 
its  position  in  Uganda  from  July  1877,  an(^  this 
notwithstanding  tremendous  difficulties.  A  French 
Roman  Catholic  Mission  arrived  in  1879.  King 
Mtesa,  who  died  in  1884,  was  succeeded  by 
Mwanga,  and  the  new  King  was  led,  in  1885,  to 
regard  the  missionaries  with  suspicion.  He  caused 
Bishop  Hannington,  while  in  Busoga,  en  route  for 
Uganda  from  the  coast,  to  be  murdered  on  October 
3 1  of  that  year.  The  storm  reached  its  climax  in 
the  arrest  of  many  native  Christians,  several  of 
whom  were  tortured  and  burned  to  death.  In 
August  1888,  King  Mwanga  was  driven  from  the 
throne.  In  October,  through  the  hostility  of  the 
Mohammedan  Arabs,  the  English  and  French 
missionaries  were  expelled  from  the  country,  and 
a  period  of  revolution  and  bloodshed  ensued.  In 
October  1889,  exactly  a  year  from  the  missionaries' 
expulsion,  Mwanga  re-entered  Uganda  and  regained 
his  throne  through  the  help  of  his  Christian  subjects, 
and  the  missionaries  returned  with  him.  In  the 
same  year  King  Mwanga  accepted  a  British  flag 
from  the  representatives  of  the  Imperial  British 
East  Africa  Company.  Sir  Gerald  Portal  reached 
Uganda,  as  Queen's  Commissioner,  in  March  1893, 
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and  in  April  1894  the  British  Government  declared 
Uganda  a  British  protectorate.  In  the  summer  of 
1897  Mwanga  fled  from  the  capital,  and  his  infant 
son  Chwa,  baptised  by  the  name  of  David,  was  pro 
claimed  King.  In  September  of  the  same  year  a 
serious  mutiny  of  the  Soudanese  troops  broke  out. 
Several  European  officers  were  seized  and  mur 
dered,  and  one  of  the  missionaries,  Mr  G.  L. 
Pilkington,  who,  in  response  to  the  appeal  of  the 
authorities,  was  accompanying  the  Government 
forces  as  interpreter,  lost  his  life.  The  country  of 
Busoga  first  had  a  resident  missionary  in  1891  ; 
Toro  was  occupied  in  1896,  and  Bunyoro  in  1899. 
In  1897  tne  Diocese  of  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa 
was  sub-divided,  the  Uganda  protectorate  being 
formed  into  the  Diocese  of  Uganda,  which  Bishop 
Tucker  elected  to  retain,  relinquishing  the  remainder 
to  form  the  Diocese  of  Mombasa." 

As  the  direct  successor  of  Bishop  Parker,  the 
subject  of  this  chapter  has  bravely  carried  forward 
the  noble  work  inaugurated  in  Eastern  Equatorial 
Africa  by  his  other  predecessor,  the  martyred 
Bishop  Hannington,  and  because  of  this  and  his 
recent  achievements  at  Uganda,  as  first  Bishop  of 
that  Diocese,  he  has  been  much  before  the  public 
eye — often  with  anxious  concern — during  the  past 
twelve  years.  He  was  born  in  1849,  the  son  of 
Edward  Tucker  of  Myln  Close,  Windermere,  and 
although  his  birth  actually  took  place  at  Woolwich, 
much  of  his  early  time  was  spent  in  the  Lake 
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District.  Of  his  subsequent  life  his  lordship  has  said, 
"  I  was  an  artist  for  nearly  fifteen  years,  being  en 
gaged  a  good  part  of  the  time  in  Christian  work. 
My  first  picture  was  exhibited  in  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1874.  I  got  to  see  gradually  that  I 
must  either  do  one  thing  or  the  other — give  myself 
entirely  to  my  painting,  and  cut  myself  off  from 
other  interests,  or  else  give  myself  absolutely  to 
Christian  work.  And  so  I  made  the  choice  of  the 
latter,  and  went  to  Oxford  (Christ  Church)."  It  was 
there  young  Tucker  took  his  B.A.  degree  in  1882, 
proceeding  to  his  M.A.  three  years  afterwards,  and 
he  was  fortunate  in  that  he  numbered  among  his 
contemporaries  at  the  University,  Arthur  Hardinge, 
whom  he  was  destined  to  meet  later  in  life  as  Sir 
Arthur  Hardinge,  Commissioner  of  East  Africa, 
and  a  young  fellow  named  Curzon,  whom  the  world 
has  since  known  as  Mr  George  Nathaniel  Curzon, 
Lord  Salisbury's  Under-Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  as  Lord  Curzon  of  Kedleston, 
Viceroy  and  Governor-General  of  India. 

Ordained  in  1882,  Mr  Tucker's  first  curacy  was 
with  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Hathaway,  at  St  Andrews-the- 
Less,  Clifton,  and  it  was  about  this  time  that  he 
married  Hannah  Josephine,  daughter  of  Mr  W.  F. 
Sim,  of  Southport.  From  Clifton  in  1885 — on 
Mr  Hathaway's  resignation  of  the  living  —  he 
migrated  to  Durham,  to  be  Curate  of  St  Nicholas', 
under  the  Rev.  Henry  Elliott  Fox,  M.A.,  now  the 
Hon.  Secretary  of  the  C.M.S.  Of  Mr  Fox,  the 


Bishop  of  Uganda  has  stated,  "  I  cannot  sufficiently 
tax  my  memory  to  say  how  the  missionary  idea 
took  root  in  my  mind.  I  know  it  gradually  grew ; 
and  I  think  the  close  association  with  Mr  Fox, 
whose  connections  were  all  missionary,  brought 
things  to  a  point."  After  five  years  with  Mr  Fox, 
Mr  Tucker  was  raised  to  the  Episcopal  bench  with 
special  authority  to  supervise  Christian  work  in 
Eastern  Equatorial  Africa  or  Mombasa,  and  he 
made  his  first  journey  to  the  interior  with  Douglas 
Hooper's  party,  reaching  Uganda  late  in  1890. 

After  a  twelve  months'  sojourn  there,  the  Bishop 
returned  to  England  to  report  on  the  prospects  of  his 
new  Diocese.  The  eloquent  story  he  then  told  and 
the  earnest  appeal  he  put  forward  bore  remarkable 
fruit.  At  the  C.M.S.  Gleaners'  Union  anniversary, 
in  Exeter  Hall,  ^8000  were  subscribed  on  the 
spot  to  help  the  British  East  Africa  Company  to 
hold  Uganda  for  twelve  months,  and  a  further 
;£8ooo  were  contributed  within  a  fortnight.  The 
C.M.S.  readily  acknowledge  that  that  collection 
undoubtedly  saved  Uganda  to  England,  and  the 
acknowledgment,  by-the-bye,  is  no  slight  testimony 
to  the  service  rendered  by  Bishop  Tucker  to  his 
country.  One  of  the  first  facts  which  Bishop 
Tucker  drove  home  after  his  visit  to  his  Diocese 
was  that  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa  was  beyond  the 
proper  supervision  of  one  Bishop.  This  likewise 
bore  fruit  in  time.  The  Diocese  was  sub-divided, 
and  the  Bishop,  who  in  the  meantime  had  received 
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the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the  University  of  Durham, 
was  thenceforward  to  be  identified  with  the  new 
Diocese  of  Uganda.  Here  his  lordship's  efforts  to 
bring  about  the  entire  suppression  of  the  slave-trade 
have  been  the  admiration  of  all  who  intelligently 
follow  the  story  of  the  Church  abroad. 


Bishop  Tucker  happened  to  be  home  on  furlough 
during  last  autumn,  and  accorded  an  interview. 

"On  reaching  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa,  you 
must  have  found  many  interesting  traces  of  your 
predecessors  ? "  the  author  asked,  in  opening  the 
interview. 

"  Yes  ;  one  learnt  a  great  deal  that  was  most 
interesting,"  was  the  reply  ;  and  then,  after  a  pause, 
the  Bishop  proceeded  :  "  Indeed,  nearly  everything 
one  heard  about  the  two  previous  Bishops  was 
interesting,  about  Bishop  Hannington  especially. 
1  felt,  in  1892,  when  I  travelled  up  from  the  coast 
to  Uganda  by  the  same  route  as  Bishop  Hannington 
—  it  is  now  very  much  the  line  of  the  railway — what 
a  brave  undertaking  it  was  to  venture  through 
that  altogether  unknown  country.  It  also  showed 
Hannington's  foresight  and  gave  one  an  idea  how 
he  was  able  to  grasp  the  situation  and  see  so  clearly 
what  really  was  the  route  to  Uganda." 

"  You  speak,  parenthetically,   of  the  railway— 
How  did  you  traverse  that  route  ? " 

"  I  traversed  it  on  foot  entirely.     Yes,  on  that 
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same  journey  I  discovered  the  bones  of  Bishop 
Hannington  in  the  village  of  Kavirondo.  When 
death  overtook  him,  Bishop  Hannington  was,  of 
course,  on  his  way  to  Uganda,  and  had  arrived  at 
Lubas,  where  he  was  detained.  Word  was  sent  by 
the  Chief,  Lubas,  of  the  Basoga  tribe,  to  Mwanga, 
the  King  of  Uganda,  that  a  European  was  in  his 
hands,  and  inquiring  what  he  was  to  do  with  him. 
The  order  went  back,  '  Kill  him/  and  straightway 
Bishop  Hannington  and  forty  of  his  men  were 
speared  to  death.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  we 
have  now  a  mission  station  almost  upon  the  very 
spot  where  Hannington  was  murdered,  and  it  is 
still  more  interesting  to  record  that  that  same  Chief, 
Lubas,  is  at  the  present  time  under  Christian  in 
struction  there.  Well,  to  proceed  with  the  story. 
After  a  great  deal  of  trouble  we  got  the  spot  pointed 
out  where  poor  Hannington's  remains  were  interred, 
and  then  we  only  heard  in  secret.  There  was  much 
fear  on  the  part  of  the  Chief  as  to  what  we  were 
likely  to  do.  He  thought  he  might  be  accused  of 
some  complicity  in  the  murder,  and  for  some  time 
denied  that  the  bones  were  anywhere  near — in  fact, 
that  he  knew  anything  about  them.  It  eventually 
transpired  that  the  bones  were  deposited  almost  a 
hundred  miles  away  from  the  spot  where  Bishop 
Hannington  was  murdered.  On  their  exhumation, 
our  party  carried  the  remains  on  to  Uganda,  where, 
on  New  Year's  day  in  1893,  I  accorded  them 
Christian  burial  outside  our  Cathedral  Church." 
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About  Bishop  Parker,  the  second  Prelate  of 
Eastern  Equatorial  Africa,  there  was  less  to  record, 
for  he,  unfortunately,  died  after  a  few  months'  work 
at  the  south  end  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  only  a 
fortnight  after  he  had  buried  one  of  his  fellow- 
workers,  named  Blackburn.  He,  however,  proved 
himself  to  be  a  wise  administrator  of  his  Diocese 
and  a  gentle-hearted  man  ;  but,  physically,  he  could 
not  have  been  strong.  Alexander  Mackay,  an 
enthusiastic  lay-worker,  followed  Bishop  Parker 
to  the  grave  a  couple  of  years  later.  Bishop 
Tucker  speaks  in  high  praise  of  Mackay.  "He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  mission  in  Uganda — 
the  man  to  whom  the  mission  owes  a  vast  deal. 
Mackay  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  mission 
aries  of  the  last  century." 

"  Did  you  find  the  natives  very  ready  to 
receive  Christianity  ?  " 

"In  Mombasa,  which  was  my  headquarters 
when  I  first  went  to  East  Africa,  we  experienced  a 
great  deal  of  opposition  from  the  Mohammedans. 
One  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  reaching  them 
was  through  the  medical  mission,  which  was  planted 
down  in  Mombasa,  and  has  done  good  work.  The 
whole  population  has  been  more  or  less  leavened 
with  Christian  thought ;  but  very  few  baptisms 
among  the  Mohammedans  have  yet  taken  place. 
On  the  mainland,  however,  considerable  results 
have  been  attained." 

"  Now,  as  to  the  Diocese  of  Eastern  Equatorial 
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Africa,  your  early  experiences  led  you  to  make  a 
representation  for  a  sub-division  of  the  Diocese— 
to  whom  was  that  representation  made  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  the  work  grew  so  enormously,  in 
Uganda  especially,  that  it  became  utterly  im 
possible  for  any  one  man  to  supervise  it.  In 
the  first  instance,  I  made  the  representation  to 
the  C.M.S.,  which  agreed  to  provide  a  stipend  for 
a  new  Bishop.  With  the  consent  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  and  on  the  nomination  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Mr  Peel,  the  Secretary  of  the  C.M.S. 
at  Bombay,  was  in  1899  consecrated  first  Bishop 
of  Mombasa." 

"And  that  represents  the  date  of  your  trans 
lation  to  Uganda  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  when  the  Diocese  of  Eastern  Equatorial 
Africa  was  divided,  my  work  lay  in  the  new 
Diocese  of  Uganda,  to  which  I  was  translated. 
It  it  well  to  remember  that  it  was  the  enormous 
extension  of  the  work  on  the  northern  shores  of 
the  Victoria  Nyanza  which  compelled  this  division 
of  the  former  Diocese." 

"  Are  you  confronted  with  the  liquor  traffic  at 
Uganda  ? " 

"No;  most  happily.  Since  Great  Britain  and 
the  Great  Powers  put  their  signatures  to  the 
Brussels  Act,  we  can  never  have  in  Uganda  that 
same  terrible  state  of  things  which  exists  now  along 
the  West  Coast.  All  spirituous  liquors  are  for 
ever  forbidden  in  those  regions  under  that  Act— 
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a  most  unmitigated  mercy,"  the  Bishop  added, 
with  emphasis. 

"  Your  lordship  is  an  abstainer  of  long  stand 
ing  ?  Presumably  you  find  it  expedient  to  put 
temperance  in  the  forefront  of  your  programme 
of  work  ?  " 

The  Bishop  smiled  in  acknowledgment  of  his 
adherence  to  the  temperance  cause.  "  Most  of 
our  missionaries  are  total  abstainers,  and  we  do 
make  it  a  permanent  feature  of  our  teaching 
among  the  natives.  Of  course,  the  natives  have 
their  own  drinks.  There  is  a  kind  of  beer  made 
from  the  juice  of  bananas,  which  is  intoxicating. 
That,  let  me  add,  is  not  touched  by  the  Brussels 
Act.  It  is  a  great  temptation  to  the  natives,  and 
one  about  which  we  warn  them,  both  by  our 
example  and  our  teaching." 

"It  occurs  to  one  that,  what  the  public  would 
most  like  to  hear  about  is  your  lordship's  efforts  to 
combat  the  slave-trade." 

The  Bishop  thought  for  a  moment.  "Well,  in 
the  old  days,  before  Christianity  became  a  power 
in  the  country,  Uganda  was  one  of  the  great 
centres  of  slave-raiding  and  slave-trading.  Mackay, 
in  some  of  his  earliest  letters,  tells  us  how  Mtesa, 
the  King  of  Uganda  in  those  days,  used  to  maintain 
an  army  of  10,000  men,  whose  sole  work  was 
raiding  for  slaves.  The  Arabs  would  come  up 
from  Zanzibar  into  Uganda,  bringing  with  them 
guns  and  ammunition  and  cloth.  Then,  in  order 
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to  acquire  these  much-desired  articles,  Mtesa  would 
set  his  men  to  work  raiding  for  slaves,  who,  when 
brought  in,  would  be  exchanged  to  the  Arabs  for 
guns,  powder,  gun-caps  and  calico.  A  woman,  I 
believe,  could  usually  be  purchased  for  a  gun,  a 
child  for  a  100  gun-caps,  and  a  man,  on  whom 
a  higher  value  was  set,  for  sometimes  two  guns. 
Of  course,  the  ruin  wrought  was  not  simply  con 
fined  to  the  slaves  carried  to  the  coast.  There 
were  also  thousands  who  died  on  the  road,  and 
who  were  destroyed  in  the  actual  capture  of  these 
slaves.  Kaberegga,  the  King  of  Bunyoro,  was 
also  very  busily  engaged  in  this  traffic.  The 
slaves  were  drawn  largely  from  the  Busoga, 
Bunyoro,  Nkole  and  Madhi  tribes." 

"How  did  the  work  of  resisting  the  slave-trade 
commence  ?  " 

"Well,  the  influence  of  our  mission  gradually 
led  to  an  improvement  in  this  terrible  state  of 
things,  until  at  last  the  Mohammedan  element— 
the  Arab  element  —  having  risen  in  rebellion 
against  the  King  of  Uganda,  was  driven  out 
and  destroyed,  and  the  Christian  power  became 
paramount.  In  those  days  the  British  Govern 
ment  had  not  made  its  appearance  at  all,  nor 
any  European  Power.  Mackay  wrote  probably 
about  1879.  Things  slowly  became  better  until, 
in  1893,  the  whole  question  was  decided  by  the 
great  chiefs  of  Uganda  on  Christian  lines,  and 
on  the  last  day  of  March  1893  a  document  was 
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sent  to  me  signed  by  forty  of  the  great  chiefs  of 
Uganda,  declaring  their  wish  and  intention  to 
abolish  slavery  altogether  as  a  domestic  institu 
tion.  Slave-trading  and  slave-raiding  had  already 
been  made  illegal  by  a  treaty  entered  into  between 
Uganda  and  the  British  East  Africa  Company." 

"  Then  what  is  the  position  now  with  regard 
to  slave-trading?" 

"  Slave  -trading  is  contraband.  It  is  quite 
contrary  to  both  British  and  native  law.  The 
status  of  a  slave  is  not  recognised  now  either  in 
a  British  or  native  Court  in  Uganda.  One  might 
add  that  at  the  present  time  the  only  blot  on  the 
good  fame  of  East  Africa  in  this  respect  is  the 
maintenance  of  the  status  of  slavery  by  Great 
Britain  in  the  coast  districts  of  the  East  African 
Protectorate." 

"  But  some  slave-trading  still  seems  to  be 
going  on.  Who  are  the  offenders  ?  " 

"The  chief  offenders  are  those  living  in  the 
out-of-the-way  parts  of  the  country,  who  have 
not  yet  been  touched  by  the  progressive  spirit 
which  has  taken  possession  of  other  districts  and 
who  have  not  yet  come  under  any  sort  of  authority. 
The  Arab  dhows,  and  some  concerned  in  the  trade 
between  Zanzibar  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  are  guilty 
of  a  good  deal  of  contraband  trade  of  this  kind. 
Captures  are  made  from  time  to  time,  but  the 
slave-trading  still  goes  on.  And  so  it  will,  more 
or  less,  until  the  status  of  slavery  is  absolutely 
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abolished  in  the  coast  districts.  I  know  that 
important  representations  and  appeals  have  been 
made  in  Parliament  by  Sir  John  Kennaway, 
M.P.,  the  Chairman  of  the  C.M.S." 

"What  do  you  understand  to  have  happened 
to  the  captured  slaves  ?  Are  they  put  to  com 
mercial  uses  ?  " 

"The  slave  in  the  coast  district  who  engages 
himself  as  a  porter,  for  instance,  is  bound  to 
hand  over  to  his  master  his  earnings,  or  a  certain 
large  proportion  of  them.  Some  masters,  I  under 
stand,  claim  the  whole." 

"  Can  you  recall  any  notable  examples  of  the 
gratitude  displayed  by  recovered  slaves?" 

"You  may  have  heard  that  some  twenty-five 
years  ago  we  planted  a  settlement  for  freed 
slaves  at  a  place  now  called  Freretown,  near 
Mombasa,  on  the  coast,  and  from  time  to  time  we 
used  to  receive  100,  150  or  200  slaves  rescued  by 
H.M.  cruisers.  These  have  been  sheltered  and 
their  children  educated.  From  that  settlement 
the  freed  slaves  and  their  children  have  gone 
forth  to  self-respecting  positions  in  civil  life,  such 
as  telegraph  operators,  interpreters  and  clerks. 
Their  affection  for  the  old  place  at  Freretown 
is  often  manifested  in  very  gratifying  ways. 
They  are  sometimes  away  for  years,  but  they 
generally  manage  to  find  their  way  back  as  to 
a  place  they  love." 

"Yes;    the   work    in    Uganda   has   been    most 
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encouraging,"  the  Bishop  observed,  in  reply  to 
another  interrogation.  "  It  is,  I  think,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  fields  of  missionary  work 
in  the  whole  world.  When  I  went  out  there 
eleven  years  ago  there  were  about  200  baptised 
Christians ;  I  left  them  the  other  day  in  number 
over  30,000.  Ten  years  ago  we  had  but  one 
church  in  Uganda ;  now  we  have  about  700. 
At  that  same  period  we  had  about  twenty 
natives  engaged  in  work  as  native  teachers  and 
evangelists ;  we  have  now  got  2000.  In  addition 
to  that  we  have  a  native  ministry  of  some  2000 
evangelists  and  teachers.  Twenty-seven  natives 
have  been  ordained.  Perhaps  the  most  remark 
able  feature  connected  with  the  operations  is 
that  the  whole  of  this  work — the  payment  of 
these  native  evangelists  and  these  native  clergy 
— is  maintained  entirely  by  the  Native  Church  ; 
by  the  contributions  of  the  people,  that  is.  They 
build  their  churches,  repair  them  and  maintain 
their  schools,  so  that  the  whole  work  of  the 
Church  —  pastoral,  educational  and  missionary  — 
is  financed  entirely  from  native  sources.  We 
have  altogether  about  sixty  British  missionaries, 
three  of  whom  are  medical  missionaries.  There 
are  two  or  three  nurses.  There  is  also  at 
Uganda  a  French  Roman  Catholic  Mission,  which 
followed  us." 

"  Do  the  British  Protestant  missionaries    work 
harmoniously  with  the  French  Roman  Catholics  ?  " 
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The  Bishop  smiled  enigmatically,  as  if  re 
collecting  something  not  particularly  gratifying. 
"  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  am  sorry  to  say  we  do  not. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that,  shortly  after  these 
French  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  came  into 
the  country,  it  became  quite  clear  that  their 
objects  were  political  as  well  as  religious ;  and 
they  sought  to  extend  French  influence.  Cer 
tainly  their  efforts  have  been  consistently  directed 
against  the  interests  of  Great  Britain.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  the  lamentable  conflict  in 
1892 — in  the  early  part  of  January  1892 — was 
largely  due  to  the  influence  of  these  French  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries." 

"  You  said  that  you  had  to  do  the  journey 
from  the  coast  to  Uganda  on  foot.  Your  work 
must  call  for  a  lot  of  endurance  ? " 

"  Yes ;  I  reckon  that  altogether,  since  I  went 
out  to  East  Africa,  I  have  tramped  from  15,000 
to  16,000  miles  about  my  Diocese.  That,  you 
may  be  sure,  has  led  me  into  a  variety  of  coun 
tries — healthy  and  unhealthy.  I  have  crossed 
Lake  Victoria  Nyanza  half  a  dozen  times,  gener 
ally  in  native  canoes,  which  in  itself  is  a  difficult 
matter,  the  lake  being  almost  200  miles  from  one 
shore  to  the  other.  The  first  time  I  crossed  the 
Victoria  Nyanza,  I  recollect  that  it  took  me 
thirty-two  days.  One  can  do  it  sometimes,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  in  about  a  fortnight  by 
canoe.  Things,  however,  are  becoming  different. 
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The  railway  from  Mombasa  to  the  south-east 
shore  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  is  nearly  completed, 
and  will  be  an  immense  boon  to  us.  When  I 
first  went  to  Uganda  it  took  me  five  months  to 
get  there  from  the  coast.  When  I  came  down 
this  last  time,  I  did  the  journey  in  ten  days, 
travelling,  of  course,  by  the  railway  mainly,  and 
having  to  walk  only  for  five  days." 

"  By  way  of  translation  much  has  been  done 
to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  native  people  the 
same  books  as  we  have  ourselves  for  Christian 
study  ?  " 

"  Very  remarkable  work  has  been  done  in  that 
way.  The  whole  Bible,  for  instance,  has  been 
translated  into  the  language  of  Uganda,  which 
is  called  Loganda.  That  was  mainly  the  achieve 
ment  of  George  Pilkington,  who  was  shot  by  the 
Soudanese  mountaineers  three  years  ago.  The 
Prayer-Book  has  also  been  translated,  likewise 
the  Pilgrims  Progress,  the  Life  of  Mohammed,  and 
Oxford  Helps  to  the  Study  of  the  Bible.  We 
have  paid,  and  are  paying,  considerable  attention 
to  technical  and  industrial  training  in  Uganda. 
There  are  now  four  printing  presses  at  work,  turn 
ing  out  works  in  no  fewer  than  four  different  lan 
guages.  Blacksmithing,  carpentering,  brick-making 
and  rope-making  are  among  the  trades  which  are 
being  taught  the  natives. 

Questioned  as  to  the  prospect  of  British  lay 
missionaries  being  ordained  out  in  his  Diocese,  the 
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Bishop  observed,  "It  all  depends  upon  what 
sort  of  work  the  man  does,  and  is  able  to  do. 
If  he  earns  for  himself  a  good  degree  by  his 
work  in  the  mission-field,  and  I  have  reason  to 
believe  he  has  been  called  of  God  to  higher  office, 
there  is  no  reason,  to  my  mind,  if  he  passes  my 
examination,  which  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Bishop 
of  London,  why  he  should  not  be  ordained.  In 
fact,  I  have  ordained  several." 

"  What  do  you  regard  as  the  most  encouraging 
phase  of  your  work  out  in  Uganda  ?  " 

"  I  think  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of 
the  work  is  the  missionary  spirit  of  the  Bagandas 
— the  people  of  Uganda.  The  place  itself  is 
being  evangelised  by  them ;  and  the  countries 
beyond,  such,  for  example,  as  Bunyoro,  Busoga, 
Bukedi  and  Toro.  These  are  all  being  evangelised 
by  native  missionaries  trained  by  us.  The  King 
of  Bunyoro  is  a  Christian ;  so  also  is  the  King 
of  Toro,  and  we  are  even  now  coming  in  contact 
with  the  tribes  of  the  Upper  Nile  Valley.  What 
I  feel  about  the  work  is,  that  we  have  a  singular 
opportunity,  in  the  present  advanced  condition  of 
things  in  Uganda,  for  the  evangelisation  of  the 
whole  of  Central  Africa.  It  is  a  position  of  great 
strategic  importance ;  the  climate  is  healthy- 
Europeans  can  live  there  in  tolerable  comfort ; 
there  is  the  missionary  spirit  of  the  Bagandas, 
their  peculiar  aptitude  for  teaching,  and  their  very 
enterprising  spirit.  All  these,  I  think,  properly 
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lead  one  to  conclude  that,  under  wise  direction 
there  is  no  reason  why  from  Uganda  Christian 
teaching  may  not  go  forth,  reaching  even  the 
tribes  of  the  Central  and  Eastern  Soudan,  and 
leading,  indeed,  to  the  whole  of  Central  Africa 
being  Christianised  and  uplifted.  That  is  my  hope, 
and  really  my  expectation." 

Before  closing  the  interview,  Bishop  Tucker 
spoke  cheerfully  of  his  return  to  Uganda  in  the 
spring.  That  he  still  uses  the  brush  which  he, 
professionally  speaking,  laid  down  to  prepare  him 
self  for  the  noble  work  he  is  to-day  successfully 
carrying  on,  was  manifested  in  several  clever 
paintings  which  graced  the  walls  of  his  lordship's 
study,  illustrating  East  African  fruit  growing,  and 
the  partial  construction  of  a  Cathedral  out  there. 
The  Bishop  admitted  that  painting  was  among 
his  very  few  recreations,  and  was  rather  amused 
at  the  suggestion  that  walking  was  another,  though 
sometimes  of  very  inordinate  length,  and  under 
taken  perforce  of  circumstances. 
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CHAPTER   VIII 

THE  REV.  WILSON   CARLILE 

RECTOR  OF  ST  MARY-AT-HILL,  CITY — FOUNDER  AND  HON. 
CHIEF  SECRETARY  OF  THE  CHURCH  ARMY. 

RECLAIMING  THE  SUBMERGED  TENTH  OF  THE 
CHURCH. 

"  In  God's  great  field  of  labour 

All  work  is  not  the  same, 
He  hath  a  service  for  each  one 

Who  loves  His  holy  name. 
And  you  to  whom  the  secrets 

Of  all  sweet  sounds  are  known, 
Rise  up  !  for  He  hath  called  you 
To  a  mission  of  your  own. " 

FRANCIS  RIDLEY  HAVEROAL. 

Mr  Carlile  bears  His  Scars  like  a  General  of  the  Forces — The  Life 
Story :  Agnostic  but  becomes  Christian — Joins  the  Anglican 
Church  —  Shuns  Commerce  for  the  Ministry  —  Unusual 
Methods  at  St  Mary-at-Hill — Influenced  by  the  Work  of 
the  Booths  in  Whitechapel — Need  for  a  Fresh  Movement  in 
the  Church — With  the  Bishop  of  Peterboro'  at  Kensington 
— Appalled  by  the  Condition  of  the  Masses — The  Small 
Beginnings  which  tell — Smashed  up  in  Westminster — 
Establishment  of  the  Church  Army — The  Labour  Homes 
— Carrying  the  Message  and  Consolation  into  Gaols — 
Bringing  the  Fallen  into  Christian  Comradeship — Statistics 
— Erstwhile  Thief  Happy  with  His  Own  Watch — Burglar 
turned  Evangelist — Outlay  and  Needs  of  the  Church  Army. 

CLOSE  on  twenty  years  ago  a  curious   scene  was 
enacted     in     Horse     Ferry     Road,     Westminster, 
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bearing  at  first  sight  all  the  outward  appearance 
of  a  street  row.  The  form  of  one  man  lay 
prostrate ;  there  was  a  hurried  helter-skelter 
movement  on  the  part  of  a  number  of  ruffians 
— we  call  them  Hooligans  to-day — and  looking 
on  with  curiosity  rather  than  concern  was  the 
typical  London  crowd,  disobeying,  as  usual,  the 
policeman's  stereotyped  order  to  "  move  on ! " 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  no  row  at  all, 
in  the  generally  -  accepted  sense.  There  had 
been  an  assault  of  a  dastardly  character — one 
of  those  assaults  which  are  calculated  more  than 
anything  else  to  provoke  the  righteous  indigna 
tion  of  Englishmen.  The  prostrate  position  of 
the  young  clergyman  —  for  that  was  the  station 
in  life  of  the  victim — represented  the  rude  ter 
mination  of  an  open-air  Gospel  service.  The 
evangelists  had  secured  on  their  side,  as  his 
presence  on  that  eventful  occasion  proclaimed, 
the  disposer  of  a  gang  of  thieves,  and  the  dis 
organised  ruffians,  chagrined  at  the  turn  their 
erstwhile  colleague  had  taken,  had  resorted  to 
deeds  of  violence  in  their  endeavours  to  regain 
him.  Six  months'  illness — six  months  of  hover 
ing  between  life  and  death — sufficiently  indicate 
how  really  serious  had  been  the  assault  upon 
the  leader  of  that  brave  little  band  of  evangelists. 
Let  us  lift  the  veil.  The  central  figure  of 
this  scene,  its  victim,  was  none  other  than 
Wilson  Carlile,  the  man  known  to-day  throughout 
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the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  as  the  Founder 
and  Hon.  Chief  Secretary  of  the  Church  Army. 
Mr  Carlile  is,  above  all  things,  practical  —  so 
practical,  indeed,  that,  like  many  of  the  generals 
in  the  army  of  the  State,  he  needs  must  bear 
his  scars  and  bear  them  with  pride,  because 
they  are  evidence  of  conflicts  encountered  and 
of  conflicts  overcome  in  the  early  struggles  to 
achieve  a  noble  purpose. 

"  All  good  things  require  to  be  smashed  up 
to  make  them  go ! "  is  an  odd  saying  of  the 
moving  genius  of  the  Church  Army.  Judged  in 
the  light  of  subsequent  events,  he  certainly  seems 
himself  to  have  gone  all  the  better  for  the 
"smashing  up,"  as  he  terms  it,  received  in  Horse 
Ferry  Road.  It  fired  the  dominant  spirit  of  the 
man — that  spirit  which  enables  men  to  look  an 
obstacle  squarely  in  the  face  and  elicits  without 
hesitation  the  resolve,  "I  will  succeed !" 

To  some  lives  it  is  easy  enough  to  find  a 
parallel.  The  rule  meets  with  the  exception  in 
Mr  Carlile's  case,  for  his  career  has  been  one 
of  marked  individuality.  By  descent  our  subject 
is  a  Scotsman,  tracing  relationship  with  some 
of  the  Provosts  of  Paisley.  He  recounts  with 
some  gratification  how  that,  a  century  ago,  his 
forefathers  were  establishing  a  successful  whole 
sale  business  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cheapside 
at  the  same  time  as  the  ancestors  of  another 
prominent  man — Mr  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P. — 
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were  working  up  a  business  of  a  different  type 
in  the  same  locality.  In  one  respect  the  two 
men  acted  similarly  —  they  migrated  from  the 
commercial  atmosphere  of  Cheapside,  the  one 
destined  to  identify  himself  prominently  with  the 
Church,  the  other  to  link  himself  with  distinction 
to  the  political  fortunes  of  the  country,  each 
going  his  own  particular  way  with  every  promise 
of  accomplishing  work  of  lasting  good. 

Mr  Carlile  was  born  at  Brixton  on  January  14, 
1847,  ms  father  being  a  deacon  of  Stockwell 
Congregational  Church.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
in  passing  that  about  this  period  the  family  was 
so  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Congrega 
tionalism  as  to  admit  of  the  pastor's  son  tying 
the  nuptial  knot  with  one  of  Mr  Carlile's  sisters. 
As  for  young  Carlile  himself,  in  his  youth  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  define  his  religious 
convictions.  Truth  to  tell,  there  was  a  leaning 
towards  agnosticism,  and  it  was  not  until  he  was 
well  on  for  thirty  that,  thanks  to  the  influence  of 
a  Christian  lady,  he  was  aroused  to  the  obvious 
truth  that  religious  people  have  been  the  pioneers 
in  works  of  philanthropy.  Verily,  that  was  a 
happy  awakening.  A  whole-hearted  belief  in  the 
Supreme  Being  was  then  but  a  matter  of  natural 
development. 

For  a  time  Mr  Carlile  continued  to  labour 
in  his  father's  business,  giving  his  spare  time  to 
religious  services.  Though  a  Churchman,  he 
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was  still  the  possessor  of  a  broad  mind,  as  seen 
by  his  attendance  at  the  Moody  and  Sankey 
services  at  Exeter  Hall  in  1873,  an<^  n^s  assist 
ance,  on  the  invitation  of  Mr  Sankey,  in  organis 
ing  the  choir  for  those  and  similar  meetings. 
But  he  frankly  confesses  that  it  was  Professor 
Drummond  who  spurred  him  on  to  preaching. 

Eventually  the  time  came  when  Mr  Carlile 
turned  from  his  commercial  calling,  and  under 
Dr  Boultbee  underwent  a  course  of  theological 
training  at  the  London  College  of  Divinity.  Holding 
meetings  in  London  beyond  the  Thames — i.e., 
in  Southwark — he  began  to  adopt  the  unconven 
tional  methods  for  drawing  and  interesting  con 
gregations  which  have  rendered  him  conspicuous 
among  preachers.  In  your  Saturday  morning's 
paper  you  naturally  turn  to  the  column  con 
taining  the  list  of  "to-morrow's  services  and 
preachers  in  London,"  and  you  just  as  naturally 
look  well  down  the  column  to  see  what  the 
Rev.  Wilson  Carlile  has  in  store  for  the  people 
about  the  vicinity  of  London  Bridge  at  St  Mary- 
at-Hill — the  church  which,  located  over  Billings 
gate  Fish  Market,  diffuses  a  sweeter  influence 
than  is  usually  attributed  to  that  unsavoury 
quarter.  The  announcement  is  sure  to  be  of 
something  sensational,  of  something  precisely  up- 
to-date.  Maybe  the  sermon  will  deal  with  some 
phase  in  the  South  African  War,  a  colliery 
disaster,  the  assassination  of  some  monarch,  or, 
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perchance,  some  social  event  or  theatrical  pro 
duction  which  has  "caught  on,"  as  the  papers 
say.  Let  the  event  of  the  week  be  what  it  may, 
it  is  bound  to  be  illustrated  with  limelight  views 
and  given  a  turn  calculated  to  impress  the  minds 
of  old  and  young  on  the  side  of  righteousness. 
And  if  you  happen  to  drop  in  at  St  Mary-at- 
Hill,  as  the  author  has  done,  you  will  find  these 
seemingly  strange  proceedings  carried  on  with 
reverence  and  sincerity.  The  magic  lantern  is 
a  permanent  institution  there,  likewise  the  brass 
band  and  the  monsterphone,  and  you  will  likely 
enough  be  struck  with  the  sight  of  the  Rector 
himself,  dressed  in  the  orthodox  clerical  garb  of 
surplice  and  stole,  supplying  from  the  pulpit  a 
trombone  accompaniment  to  a  popular  hymn. 
No  need  of  prayer  or  hymn-books  at  St  Mary- 
at-Hill :  prayers  and  hymns  alike  are  thrown 
upon  the  screen,  in  print  decipherable  by  the 
most  restricted  visions.  But  these  unusual 
methods  constitute  merely  the  outside  show — the 
cheaply-decorated  corridors,  as  it  were,  leading 
to  the  really  substantial  grandeur  of  the  Word. 

No  book  dealing  with  phases  of  Church  work 
would  be  complete  without  a  special  chapter 
devoted  to  the  unique  service  rendered  by  Mr 
Carlile.  Clearly,  his  aim  has  been  to  traverse 
unbeaten  tracks  in  the  interests  of  the  Church 
he  holds  dear.  Throughout  his  ideas  have  been 
that  there  exists,  not  exactly  outside  the  pale  of 
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the  Church,  a  very  large  body  of  people  which, 
at  any  rate,  need  to  be  brought  more  directly 
into  touch  with  it,  and  that  these  people  are 
deserving  of  the  best  sympathy  and  of  the 
heartiest  encouragement  of  their  stronger  brethren, 
to  help  them  on  in  their  ascent  of  the  social  scale 
and  in  their  endeavours  to  mould  for  themselves 
brighter  Christian  lives.  To  adopt  a  phrase 
applied,  the  author  believes,  by  "General"  Booth 
in  a  wider  sense,  Mr  Carlile  is  engaged  in  reclaim 
ing  "the  Submerged  Tenth  of  the  Church,"  and 
his  work  bears  fruit  and  will  live. 


For  the  purpose  of  an  interview  the  Founder 
of  the  Church  Army  invited  the  author  to  visit 
the  headquarters  at  130  Edgware  Road,  W. 

Going  at  once  to  the  root  of  things,  Mr 
Carlile  told  how  the  work  of  the  Salvation  Army, 
Mrs  Booth's  preaching  in  Whitechapel  and  other 
kinds  of  aggressive  Christianity  suggested  to  his 
mind  the  scope  for  a  somewhat  similar  effort  in 
connection  with  the  Church  of  England.  And 
the  idea  gathered  force  during  his  only  curacy 
under  the  present  Bishop  of  Peterboro'  (the 
Hon.  the  Rev.  E.  Carr  Glyn)  at  St  Mary 
Abbot's,  Kensington.  "  I  was  appalled,"  he  said, 
"by  the  condition  of  the  down-trodden  and 
neglected  masses.  I  could  see  the  clergy  could 
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not  grapple  with  the  difficulty,  and  that  it  de 
pended  largely  upon  the  efforts  of  the  laity. 
The  clergy  were  not  evangelists  —  the  Church 
had  no  evangelism  about  its  teaching — and  as 
a  consequence  all  our  own  people  on  the  lower 
stages  of  the  social  scale  when  converted  were 
being  driven  over  to  Methodism.  I  was  impressed 
with  the  thought  that  the  Church  should  keep  her 
own  children  to  work  on  these  lines.  In  my  early 
endeavours  I  was  the  object  of  a  good  deal  of 
chaff.  But  the  thing  had  to  be  gone  on  with. 
To  the  present  Bishop  of  Peterboro'  I  owe  an 
immense  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  kindest  sympathy 
and  help.  It  was  my  lot  among  other  duties  to  be 
attached  to  the  district  Church  of  St  Paul's,  near 
to  the  old  parish  church.  On  Sunday  mornings 
there  was  a  large  congregation,  many  being 
attached  to  the  earnest  ministry  of  a  much- 
esteemed  curate.  At  the  evening  service  at 
which  I  was  generally  appointed  to  preach  the 
attendance  was  very  small,  because  many  of  the 
morning  congregation  either  went  to  the  after 
noon  service  at  St  Mary  Abbot's,  or,  on  account 
of  late  dinners,  did  not  come  out  at  all  in  the 
evening.  Various  efforts  were  made  to  increase 
the  attendance  of  the  working  classes,  but  few 
came ;  and  though  there  were  but  few  poor  in 
the  parish,  vast  numbers  were  continually  passing 
through  it.  What  was  to  be  done  to  win  them  ? 
As  a  preparation  for  Lent,  and  with  the  permis- 
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sion  of  my  good  vicar,  I  commenced  a  small  open- 
air  service  every  week  night  from  nine  to  ten  in 
a  recess  in  front  of  the  Vestry  Hall,  opposite  the 
Kensington  High  Street  railway  station.  Doubt 
less  many  would  consider  this  place  to  be  one  of  the 
most  unsuitable  spots  on  the  face  of  the  earth  for 
commencing  Church  Army  work.  This  was  the 
hour,  however,  and  the  place  where  numbers  of 
coachmen,  valets,  grooms  and  others  took  their 
evening  stroll  before  returning  to  finish  their 
duties,  and  in  addition  there  were  hundreds  of 
casual  passers-by.  The  meetings  were  held  in  all 
weathers,  sometimes  under  umbrellas  with  the  rain 
falling,  and  on  several  occasions  in  heavy  snow.  It 
was  by  this  means  that  a  deep  interest  was  aroused 
in  the  hearts  of  many  who  had  previously  been 
utterly  careless  about  the  concerns  of  their  souls, 
and  who  never  entered  any  place  of  worship.  But  it 
was  impossible  for  one  voice  to  do  all  the  preach 
ing  night  after  night,  and  it  became  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  speaking  powers  of  lay  helpers 
should  be  developed.  It  was  difficult  for  members 
of  my  nightly  congregation  to  break  the  ice  so 
near  their  own  homes  and  in  front  of  such 
critical  audiences,  which  often  did  not  hesitate  to 
pass  the  most  severe  and  unpleasant  remarks 
upon  the  struggling  efforts  of  these  youngsters." 

"  Maybe  you  recall  many  incidents  of  those  early 
days?" 

"  Yes ;  first,  a  young  butler  engaged  in  one  of 
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the  mansions  on  the  hill  was  induced  to  give  out 
one  verse  of  a  hymn,  though  he  immediately  sub 
sided  nervously.  The  next  time  he  would  have  the 
courage  for  two  or  even  three  verses.  Then  a 
groom  from  the  stables  near  was  drawn  to  read  four 
or  five  verses  of  Holy  Scripture.  Their  voices  were 
feeble  and  timid  ;  but  by  degrees  they  grew  bolder, 
and  gradually  volunteered  a  few  words  of  explana 
tion  as  to  how  they  felt  the  verse  of  the  hymn  or  of 
the  Bible  helped  them  personally.  By  this  process 
many  active  and  earnest  speakers  were  brought  out, 
a  few  of  whom  have  never  ceased  to  bear  witness 
for  Christ  in  this  way,  and,  even  after  eighteen 
years,  are  still  working  in  connection  with  the  same 
parish,  though  the  greater  number  are  now  assisting 
poor  parishes  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  was 
soon  a  considerable  increase  in  the  congregation  at 
St  Paul's.  While  some  of  my  men  attended  the 
services  there,  others  went  forth  into  the  slums  of 
North  Kensington  to  assist  in  evangelising  work, 
several  being  now  well  able  to  conduct  the  meetings 
by  themselves.  It  was  also  at  the  Kensington 
Vestry  Hall  that  we  had  a  remarkable  series  of 
meetings  on  Sunday  nights,  and  from  there  that  our 
processions  used  to  take  place.  The  company  was 
headed  by  a  banner,  which  we  still  preserve  here, 
and  which  has  been  the  butt  for  many  a  missile. 
Arrived  at  the  Vestry  Hall,  there  began  what  we 
now  know  as  the  Church  Army  meeting,  conducted 
by  myself  in  my  cassock,  in  which  it  was  felt  that 
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downright  evangelistic  work  was  quite  possible  on 
strong  and  broad  Church  lines.  At  the  close  I 
would  appeal  to  those  who  wished  to  decide  for 
Christ  to  kneel  at  the  old  magistrate's  table.  Night 
after  night,  at  the  prayer-meeting  which  followed, 
we  had  the  joy  of  pointing  many  to  the  Saviour, 
and  of  getting  that  individual  touch  with  hearts 
which  is  so  desired  by  every  earnest  clergyman. 
Rarely  did  a  night  pass,  however,  without  some 
agnostic  or  sceptic  attempting  to  upset  the  whole 
proceedings,  denouncing  them  as  'bosh'  or  'rot.' 
But — happy  thought — on  several  occasions  many 
who  came  to  scoff  remained  to  pray,  and  have  con 
tinued  earnest  mission  workers  even  to  the  present 
day." 

"In  course  of  time  you  left  St.  Mary  Abbot's  ?  " 
Mr  Carlile  replied  in  the  affirmative.  "  It  was 
in  August  1882.  I  did  so  with  regret,  but  with  the 
goodwill  of  my  vicar,  and  under  the  advice  of  Dr 
Wilkinson,  the  present  Bishop  of  St  Andrews,  in 
order  to  commence  the  Church  Army  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Church  Parochial  Mission  Society. 
After  various  Church  Army  missions  in  Walworth, 
Marylebone  and  Bristol,  we  inaugurated  a  year's 
campaign  in  the  back  slums  of  Westminster — the 
darkest  spot  in  London  at  that  time.  The  consent 
of  the  vicar  of  the  parish  was  obtained,  the  Port 
cullis  Hall  was  taken,  and  then  broke  out  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  religious  movements  among  tramps 
and  thieves,  costers  and  the  like  that  I  have  ever 
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witnessed.  Mr  Edward  Clifford,  the  well-known 
artist — to  whom  I  introduced  you  just  now — who 
had  been  long  labouring  among  the  poor  of  the 
East  End,  attracted  by  what  was  almost  a  forlorn 
hope,  joined  in  our  mission.  By  his  untiring  zeal 
and  intense  sympathy,  under  terrible  trials,  he  has 
rendered  the  most  indefatigable  help  from  almost 
the  very  beginning,  and  he  has  been  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Church  Army  ever  since.  For  months  the 
members  of  our  mission  in  Westminster  were  treated 
like  'nine-pins,'  and  the  ordeal  was  very  severe, 
especially  for  the  young  beginners.  The  publicans 
were  our  bitter  opponents  ;  but  the  '  Skeletons ' — a 
self-constituted  army  of  roughs — were  a  special 
terror  to  us.  One  of  the  most  intrepid  workers  was 
Miss  Cheshire,  who  is  now  on  the  London  staff ; 
often  has  she  had  her  clothes  torn  by  the  ruffians, 
and  often  has  she  gone  forth  scarcely  knowing 
whether  she  would  return  alive.  It  was,  by  the 
way,  while  engaged  in  that  year's  campaign  in  the 
slums  of  Westminster,  that  I  was  '  smashed  up  '  by 
a  gang  of  thieves.  I  was  taken  up  for  dead  after 
the  assault.  I  was  destined  to  undergo  six  months' 
illness,  and  the  ringleader  in  that  gang  six  months 
in  gaol !  He  is  now  a  Christian  worker  abroad. 
During  that  time  the  work  was  pretty  much  at  a 
standstill.  It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the 
wickedness  that  is  perpetrated  in  some  of  the  dark 
spots  of  London ;  men  and  women  living  vulture 
lives  upon  Society ;  truth  esteemed  foolishness ; 
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honesty,  weakness,  and  purity  scoffed  at.  They  will 
not  enter  the  church  or  mission-hall  door,  hence  we 
are  compelled  to  take  the  glad  tidings  out  to  them. 
We  do  not  seek  to  drag  the  Church  of  England  into 
the  mud,  but  to  bring  some  of  the  social  mud  into 
the  Church.  The  principle  of  the  Church  Army 
has  been  to  show  that  evangelistic  zeal  could  be 
linked  successfully  with  Church  order." 

"What  ultimately  came  of  this  work  in  West 
minster  ?  " 

"Well,  owing  to  want  of  sympathy  and  funds, 
the  work  in  Westminster  ceased,  but  the  need  of 
supplying  trained  men  and  women  to  labour  among 
the  masses  was  more  strongly  felt  than  ever.  The 
Rev.  Evan  Hopkins  had  been  conducting  a  Church 
mission  corps  in  the  parish  of  Holy  Trinity,  Rich 
mond.  The  Rev.  F.  S.  Webster,  then  curate 
to  Canon  Christopher  at  St  Aldate's,  Oxford, 
developed  a  similar  work  in  that  parish,  while 
Mr  and  Mrs  J.  J.  Chambers  were  doing  exactly 
similar  work  in  some  of  the  most  densely-populated 
parishes  of  Wolverhampton  and  the  Black  Country. 
When  these  various  workers  came  to  know  each 
other,  they  gladly  co-operated  and  federated  in  the 
Church  Army.  For  training  Evangelists  the  com 
mittee  started  a  training  home  in  Oxford,  and 
appointed  the  Rev.  F.  S.  Webster  as  principal. 
'  Captains  '  W.  Cox,  P.  Prior,  I.  Shepherd,  J.  T. 
Smith,  S.  Hotchkiss,  R.  Burton,  and  E.  Billington, 
most  of  whom  are  still  in  the  field,  were  among  the 
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first  trained.  Eventually  it  was  deemed  wise  to 
shift  from  Oxford  to  London,  and  soon  these 
premises,  128  and  130  Edgware  Road,  were 
bought  on  a  thirty-eight  years'  lease  to  serve  the 
double  purpose  of  headquarters  and  training  home. 
The  present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  dedicated 
the  chapel." 

"  But  now  please  give  me  some  facts  about  the 
social  side  of  your  work  ?  " 

The  Leader  of  the  Church  Army  was  ready  with 
the  information.  "In  1888,  owing  to  the  large 
increase  of  vagrants,  criminals  and  inebriates  in 
London  and  throughout  the  provinces,  the  social 
efforts  of  the  Society  were  set  on  foot  by  the  insti 
tution  of  several  Labour  Homes.  This  system 
spread  rapidly  throughout  the  country,  and  has 
demonstrated  to  the  nation  and  to  the  Church  how 
to  avoid  indiscriminate  charity  by  providing  a 
thoroughly  sound  system,  on  philanthropic,  labour 
and  Church  lines  for  re-instating  carefully  selected 
individuals.  The  social  side  of  the  work  commenced 
in  a  curious  way.  At  one  of  our  meetings  in  Mary- 
lebone  about  eleven  years  ago  a  poor  tramp  put  in 
an  appearance,  showing  no  visible  means  for  pulling 
himself  together.  So  we  rigged  up  a  bed  on  the 
platform  of  the  mission  room.  That  one  tramp 
appeared  to  be  impressed  with  the  service,  and 
seeing  the  possibilities  we  extended  this  branch  of 
the  work.  Very  soon  officials  of  the  Salvation 
Army  came  to  see  how  we  were  managing  and  pro- 
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gressing  with  it.  You  see  we  were  the  pioneers  in 
the  matter  of  the  social  side,  commencing  long 
before  the  Salvation  Army.  They  have  since  made 
huge  shelters  and  workshops,  but  I  am  sure  they 
cannot  recreate  character  by  the  massing  of  bad 
people  together.  In  the  Church  Army  Homes  we 
don't  allow  more  than  twenty-five  men  together, 
and  sometimes  find  that  number  too  large.  Yes, 
our  experimental  Labour  Home  for  criminals, 
tramps  and  inebriates  (a  home,  distinct  from  a 
mere  shelter)  was  in  successful  working  order  in 
January  1890.  We  had  already  planned  setting 
up  under  our  central  control  similar  Labour  Homes 
in  the  chief  centres  of  England.  We  had  also  been 
trying  other  social  experiments  of  a  similar  kind — 
Women's  Rescue  Work,  Slum  Work  by  our  Mission 
Nurses,  Samaritan  Clothing  Depots  for  the  Poor, 
etc.  In  the  Labour  Home  good  food,  baths, 
clothes-cleaners,  comfortable  housing,  with  very 
clean  sleeping  accommodation,  are  provided  in 
return  for  nine  hours'  work.  The  system  is  that  of 
piecework,  and  enables  each  man,  in  addition  to  the 
above,  to  earn  at  least  twopence  per  day  for  pocket 
money,  and  more  is  banked  for  clothes.  By  means 
of  our  '  O'  Clo' '  for  the  poor  we  are  enabled  to  pro 
vide  for  a  few  shillings  a  second-hand  outfit  for  any 
of  our  men.  We  keep  the  men  not  less  than  two 
months  in  the  home — long  enough  to  constitute  a 
fair  moral  training  against  the  habits  of  idleness 
and  drink.  Family  prayers  and  evening  service, 
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in  which  bright  vocal  and  instrumental  music 
largely  predominates,  are  regular  institutions.  The 
most  friendly  sympathy  is  shown  to  the  inmates  by 
the  ordinary  members  of  our  missions,  and  brings 
these  fallen  men  again  into  the  sunlight  of  human 
and  Christian  comradeship." 

"  At  this  period  what  is  the  extent  of  this  social 
side?" 

"  At  the  present  time  our  social  work  is  being 
carried  on  in  102  Labour  Homes  and  agencies  in 
the  metropolis,  and  throughout  the  provinces  from 
Plymouth  to  Edinburgh,  from  Cambridge  to 
Dublin,  under  the  direction  of  the  Hon.  Social 
Secretary,  Mr  Colin  Campbell,  a  devoted  and 
keen  social  economic  expert.  In  these  homes  the 
Church  Army  deals  with  the  outcast,  the  destitute, 
and  the  despairing — men,  women,  girls  and  youths 
— wholly  irrespective  of  creed  or  character.  They 
came  to  us  from  the  streets,  the  casual  wards,  the 
workhouses,  the  police  courts,  the  prisons.  You 
will  be  interested  to  hear  that  her  late  Majesty  the 
Queen  wrote  us  : — '  The  Queen  deeply  appreciates 
and  sympathises  with  the  excellent  work  of  the 
Church  Army.'  The  late  Bishop  of  London,  Dr 
Creighton,  speaking  at  the  Mansion  House,  once 
gave  this  telling  description  : — '  A  Church  Army 
Labour  Home  makes  no  great  show ;  you  would 
have  to  look  about  before  you  found  it,  and  when 
you  had,  you  would  find  a  very  small  office  and 
simple  rooms  under  the  care  of  real  friends — the 
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"  Father  "  and  "  Mother  "  of  the  home — who  live  with 
the  men  and  women  in  the  homes,  work  amongst 
them  day  by  day,  strive  to  bring  them  back  to 
self-respect,  and  constantly  set  before  them  the 
example  of  a  godly,  righteous  and  sober  life.'  We 
are  thankful  to  say  that  this  work  of  the  Church 
among  the  outcast  and  destitute  has  the  warm 
approval  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
English  Bishops,  the  Home  Office,  the  Prison 
Commissioners,  the  Local  Government  Board,  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society,  the  Discharged 
Prisoners'  Aid  Society,  prison  governors  and  chap 
lains,  judges  and  magistrates,  police  and  others, 
while  many  boards  of  guardians  make  grants  to  the 
Society  in  return  for  its  work  in  taking  persons  off 
the  rates  and  making  them  into  ratepayers.  'If 
any  would  not  work,  neither  should  he  eat.'  So  if 
a  man  or  woman  in  any  of  the  Society's  homes  will 
not  work,  he  or  she  is  dismissed.  The  Chairman  of 
the  Paddington  Board  of  Guardians  has  put  the 
matter  concisely  : — '  The  Guardians  can  give  the 
inmates  of  the  workhouses  and  casual  wards  work, 
but  they  cannot  give  them  backbone.  That,  how 
ever,  is  what  the  Church  Army  has  succeeded  in 
doing  in  a  number  of  cases  sent  to  them  from  the 
Paddington  Workhouse.' ' 

"  But  what,  Mr  Carlile,  is  the  actual  character 
of  the  work  carried  on  in  these  Labour  Homes  ?  " 

"  It  is  mostly  wood-chopping,  paper-sorting,  and 
jobbing  of  all  kinds." 
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"  What  sort  of  members  do  you  take  in  a  year 
into  your  homes  ?  " 

"  Well,"  said  Mr  Carlile,  "in  addition  to  others, 
2327  men  were  received  in  the  Morning  Post  Em 
bankment  Home,  As  a  literary  man  that  Morning 
Post  Thames  Embankment  Home  should  interest 
you.  It  was  established  through  the  generosity 
of  the  readers  of  the  paper  mentioned,  and  it  is 
a  refuge  for  the  unfortunate  men  who,  hungry, 
homeless  and  hopeless,  nightly  haunt  the  Thames 
Embankment  and  its  vicinity.  The  officials  of 
the  home  spare  no  effort  to  '  seek '  as  well  as  to 
'  save.'  Night  after  night  the  workers  go  out  to 
tell  these  homeless  wanderers  of  the  door  that  is 
open  to  them.  The  number  that  passed  through 
the  home  last  year  proves  what  a  terrible  need 
existed  for  it.  Our  officers  can  tell  some  thrilling 
tales  of  lives — too  often  young  lives — ruined  through 
drink,  crime  and  misfortune ;  but  no  matter  how 
low  the  man  has  fallen,  if  he  is  willing  to  be 
raised  the  Church  Army  will  help  him.  Then 
as  regards  the  Provincial  Labour  Homes,  the 
number  of  men  admitted  during  1900  was  2218— 
634  obtained  situations  ;  eighty-six  were  restored 
to  friends ;  fifty-five  joined  the  Army  ;  one  went 
into  the  Navy  ;  thirteen  were  emigrated  ;  forty-nine 
were  sent  to  hospital ;  one  was  transferred  to 
another  home ;  four  were  arrested  by  the  police ; 
812  left  to  seek  work;  191  were  dismissed;  362 
remained  in  the  homes.  But  we  must  not  forget 
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the  women's  social  department.  During  last  year 
over  1 500  women  and  girls  applied  to  us  for  help. 
Many  were  at  once  passed  on  to  our  various 
homes,  and  the  others  helped  with  food  and  tem 
porary  shelter  whenever  possible.  Many  women 
and  girls  have  been  received  direct  from  police 
courts,  prisons  and  workhouses ;  visits  are  paid 
by  our  mission  nurse  to  women  and  girls  in  prison 
and  workhouse,  and  to  people  in  distress  in  their 
own  homes.  It  is  an  invariable  rule  in  all  Church 
Army  homes  that  the  inmates  must  be  total  ab 
stainers  while  in  the  home.  Drink,  undoubtedly, 
is  the  chief  evil  that  fills  our  homes." 

As  to  the  work  accomplished  in  the  prisons, 
Mr  Carlile  was  ready  with  abundant  testimony. 
"  During  last  year,"  he  said,  "missions  were 
conducted  in  most  of  the  prisons  of  England  and 
Wales — thanks  to  the  kindness  and  sympathy  of 
the  Prison  Commissioners,  governors  and  chaplains 
—and  this  difficult  work  has  been  greatly  blessed. 
Here  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  received  the  other 
day  from  a  prison  chaplain  of  long  experience  :— 

'  Captain is  emphatically  the   right   man  in 

the  right  place.  Without  the  least  approach  to 
sentimentality,  he  has  been  gifted  with  great  attrac 
tive  power,  and  the  "old,  old  story"  is  presented 
by  him  in  an  especially  inviting  form  to  his  hearers. 
The  private  interviews  in  the  cells,  I  know,  were 
much  appreciated,  and  the  missioner  in  no  wise 
spared  himself  from  this  somewhat  exacting  duty. 
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I  consider  that  the  day  the  prison  portals  opened  to 
admit  the  Church  Army  evangelists  (by  authority) 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  penal  his 
tory,  and  although  the  facts  can  never  be  tabulated, 
or  reckoned,  or  statistically  collected  in  the  present, 
yet  the  future  will  reveal  that  many  a  weary  soul 
has  received  its  first  impulse  Heavenwards  by  the 
untiring,  zealous  and  Christ-like  labours  of  the 
Church  Army  prison  missioner.'  I  should  add," 
put  in  Mr  Carlile,  "  that  missions  were  also  con 
ducted  in  over  100  workhouses  and  several  refor 
matories  during  the  year  with  much  success.  We 
are  now  doing  something  to  help  the  wives  and 
children  of  repentant  prisoners.  The  greatest 
misery,  we  find,  which  a  man  suffers  while  in  gaol 
is  due  to  his  concern  about  the  condition  in  which 
he  has  left  his  wife  and  family  outside.  We  are 
able  to  relieve  the  anxiety  of  the  man  who  shows 
signs  of  reforming  by  promising  to  make  grants 
through  the  local  clergy  to  the  wife  and  the  little 
ones.  Yes,  the  prisoner  undergoes  most  awful 
distress  of  mind  about  them  during  his  incarcera 
tion.  '  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  State  owes  a 
great  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  authorities  of  the 
Church  Army."  That  is  an  extract  which  we  have 
culled  from  a  Parliamentary  Blue  Book  containing 
the  annual  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Prisons 
and  the  directors  of  convict  establishments.  That 
our  work  in  the  prisons  of  England  and  Wales 
should  be  officially  reported  upon  to  Parliament 
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in  such  cordial  terms  is  a  matter  of  great  thank 
fulness  to  the  Committee  of  the  Church  Army. 
On  their  release  from  prison,  as  I  have  pointed 
out,  we  seek  to  put  those  who  need  it  into  situa 
tions,  and  to  extend  to  them,  until  suitable  places 
can  be  found,  the  comforts  of  our  Labour  Homes." 

Of  gratitude  on  the  part  of  the  rescued  ones 
Mr  Carlile  adduced  overwhelming  proof.  Out  of 
hundreds  of  cases,  we  must  find  space  for  two. 

An  ex-convict  writes  : — 

"  The  kindness  I  received  from  everyone  connected  with 
the  C.A.  will  live  in  my  memory  as  long  as  life  itself.  I 
often  think  what  a  godsend  such  a  Society  as  yours  is,  and 
how  it  is  ready  to  heartily  welcome  and  help  to  a  fresh  start 
in  life  those  who  have  fallen  just  as  low  as  it  is  possible  for  a 
man  or  woman  to  fall  in  this  life.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  C.A. 
I  should  not  have  been  where  I  am  to-day.  I  have  got  my 
chance;  God  help  me  to  make  good  use  of  it." 

Here  is  another  instance  of  the  moral  effect  on 
the  prisoner  of  kindness  shown  to  those  dependent 
on  him  : — 

"  The  chaplain  of  prison  asked  C.A.  to  inquire  into  circum 
stances  of  the  wife,  whose  husband  was  serving  a  term  in  prison. 
Matron  of  Labour  Home  called  upon  the  woman,  found  her 
very  respectable  —  one  child  three  years  old  and  baby  three 
weeks  old — woman  herself  been  very  ill,  as  well  as  the  baby — 
gave  her  a  little  temporary  assistance.  Shortly  afterwards  baby 
died.  C.A.  helped  to  pay  cost  of  funeral,  and  matron  also 
obtained  a  grant  from  insurance  company,  assisted  with  clothing, 
and  to  get  work  when  strong  enough  to  do  it.  Received  letter 
from  husband  saying  that,  when  released,  he  meant  to  stick  to 
work,  to  show  how  grateful  he  was  for  help  given  to  wife  during 
his  absence." 
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"  But,"  continued  Mr  Carlile,  "  I  think  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  cases  was  that  of  a  youth 
who  had  been  in  gaol  seventeen  times  before  he 
was  twenty-one  for  stealing  watches.  From  his 
earnings  in  the  Labour  Home  he  managed  to 
save  enough  money  to  buy  a  watch  and  chain 
of  his  own.  When  he  left  us  to  go  to  Canada 
he  happily  remarked,  'It  is  nice  to  have  a 
"ticker"  which  you  airit  afraid  of  the  "peeler" 
a-looking  on ! '  That  youth  had  worked  six 
weeks  for  his  watch,  and  then  it  was  only  a 
second-hand  Water  bury.  But  you  see  what  pride 
he  felt  in  having  a  watch  which  was  actually  his 
own !  " 

"  But  does  your  Church  Army  system  admit 
of  these  rescued  ones  rising  in  the  Army  scale 
to  become  missioners  ?  " 

"  Not  too  rapidly,"  was  Mr  Carlile's  reply. 
"  We  are  very  slow  in  appointing  our  evangelists 
from  the  people  who  have  been  rescued  by  the 
Church  Army.  We  find  our  supporters  don't 
like  the  idea  of  it.  We  have  all  sorts  as  co- 
workers.  We  had  one,  a  burglar  who  had  been 
eighteen  years  in  prison  out  of  forty-two.  He 
has  been  transformed  into  a  most  exemplary 
worker,  and  is  doing  excellent  evangelistic  work, 
though  not  paid  for  it.  He  is  a  voluntary 
agent." 

"  With  regard  to  your  missioners,  you  enjoy 
special  concessions  in  the  Diocese  of  London  ?  " 
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"  Yes  ;  the  Bishop  of  London  is  a  very  keen 
friend  of  the  Church  Army,  and  he  has  gone  the 
length  of  allowing  some  of  the  men  to  preach 
in  certain  consecrated  buildings.  Our  missioners, 
of  course,  do  not  wish  to  become  curates ;  but 
they  do  desire  to  preach  in  the  churches  occasion 
ally  when  well  placed  to  get  at  the  people,  and 
the  Bishop  allows  that  in  certain  cases.  We  have 
already  trained  1200  men  and  400  women  as 
evangelists  and  mission  nurses.  In  this  building 
we  have  about  thirty  young  men  in  training, 
and  there  are  about  twenty  -  five  young  women 
under  Miss  Carlile,  my  sister.  The  Evangelists 
are  examined  by  the  Archdeacon  of  Middlesex, 
and  are  sent  into  a  parish  only  by  the  invitation 
of  the  Vicar.  Their  work  consists  chiefly  of  open- 
air  and  in-door  meetings,  classes  for  Bible-reading, 
visiting,  and  the  like.  Permanent  officers  are 
sometimes  supplied.  Single  men  receive  2 is.  to 
243.  per  week;  married  men,  295.  to  323.,  accord 
ing  to  experience  and  power.  Where  rent  is  high 
the  evangelist  is  allowed  to  ask  the  Vicar  or 
Rector  for  an  additional  salary  to  cover  rent 
which  exceeds  45.  a  week.  It  costs  £25  to 
obtain,  train,  equip  and  send  forth  one 
officer  evangelist ;  £20  will  obtain,  test,  train 
and  equip  one  mission  nurse;  ;£io  enables  the 
work  to  be  commenced  in  a  very  poor 
parish." 

"  You  feel    that   there    is   unlimited    scope   for 
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your    work,    and,     therefore,     a    need    for    more 
financial  assistance  ?  " 

"Yes,  ,£170,000  is  required  for  this  year's 
maintenance  and  extension  ;  for  existing  work  and 
necessary  extensions,  ,£5000 ;  for  more  labour 
homes  for  men,  women  and  lads,  ^5000  ;  for  lodg 
ing-houses  to  be  added  to  every  Labour  Home, 
^3000 ;  for  women's  preventive  homes  and 
night  rescue  work,  ^2500 ;  for  missions  to 
prisons,  workhouses  and  reformatories,  ^2000 ; 
for  work  amongst  discharged  prisoners'  wives  and 
families,  ^1500 ;  for  tent  missions  and  slum  work  all 
over  England,  ^1000;  for  the  train  ing  of  evangelists 
and  mission  nurses  (costing  ^"25  each),  ^3000  ;  for 
work  amongst  inebriates  under  the  Act,  .£1000; 
for  the  work  of  sixty-seven  mission  and  colportage 
vans,  ^"2000 ;  for  cases  of  urgent  and  special 
distress,  ^1000  ;  for  officers'  widows  and  orphans 
fund,  ;£iooo;  and  for  the  outcast,  15,000  second 
hand  outfits  yearly.  And  now  we  are  on  the  topic 
of  statistics,  it  is  as  well  to  observe  that  ^"1000  will 
train  and  equip  one  Church  Army  worker  yearly  in 
perpetuity  ;  ^500  will  provide  missioners  for  all 
workhouses  for  a  year  ;  ^"250  will  maintain  a  Labour 
Home  for  a  year  or  open  a  new  one  ;  ;£ioo  will  pro 
vide  a  prison  and  workhouse  or  pioneer  missioner  for 
a  year ;  ^50  will  provide  a  mission  nurse  for  slum 
or  poor  parish  for  a  year ;  while  £$  will  start 
afresh  in  life  one  ex-prisoner,  inebriate  or  outcast. 
Certainly  one  of  the  most  encouraging  aspects  of 
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our  work  is  seen  in  the  enormous  number  of  bad 
characters  who  have  become  paying  helpers  to  the 
Church  Army.  From  the  poorest  we  get  a  large 
sum  each  year  in  people's  pence." 

But,  there !  all  things  must  necessarily  come  to 
an  end,  and  so  must  the  interview.  At  this 
stage  the  interviewer  deemed  it  prudent  to  beat  a 
retreat,  certain  of  nothing  so  much  as  that  the  chief 
of  the  Church  Army  could  literally  overwhelm  him 
with  facts  about  the  growth  and  doings  of  his 
useful  organisation. 


P.S. — The  Rev.  W.  Carlile  was  appointed 
Rector  of  St  Mary-at-Hill,  City,  in  1892,  largely 
owing  to  the  influence  of  Dr  Temple,  then  Bishop 
of  London,  and  the  late  Archbishop  Benson. 
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CHAPTER    IX 

THE    BISHOP    OF    CALEDONIA 
THE  RIGHT  REV.  W.  RIDLEY,  D.D. 

AMONG  THE  INDIANS  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA — 
EFFORTS  TO  OVERCOME  RACE  HATRED. 

"It  seems  to  me  there  are  other  men  in  other  lands,  yearning 
and  thoughtful. 

"  And  it  seems  to  me,  if  I  could  know   those   men,    I   should 
become  attached  to  them,  as  I  do  to  men  in  my  own  lands. 
"  O,  I  know  we  should  be  brethren  and  lovers  ; 

I  know  I  should  be  happy  with  them." — WALT  WHITMAN. 

Disastrous  Fire  at  Metlakathla — Bishop  loses  His  Home  while 
Journeying  to  Alaska  Goldfields — Valuable  MSS.  destroyed— 
Early  Life — At  Peshawur  and  Afghanistan — Ministering  to 
Wounded  and  Prisoners  in  Franco-German  War — Crossing 
Battlefield  after  Sedan — Called  to  Caledonia  —  Bishop's 
Wonderful  Indians — Eight  Months  without  a  Mail — Dealing 
with  Medicine  Men — Five  Nationalities  at  Communion 
Table  :  Never  met  before  but  to  fight — Race  Hatred — Loyalty 
of  Indians  to  Mission  Staff— Bishop's  Queer  Occupations — 
Columbia's  Mineral  Wealth — A  Wolf  Story. 

"I  AM  a  homeless  wanderer,"  the  Bishop  of  Cale 
donia  was  heard  to  observe  during  his  recent  visit 
to  this  country.  To  the  uninitiated  the  observation 
seemed  a  strange  one,  savouring  more  of  jest  than 
of  sincerity  ;  but  the  friends  of  the  Bishop,  knowing 

of  the  unhappy  ordeal  through  which  he  had  passed, 
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accepted    it   as   fraught   with    the    most    sorrowful 
meaning. 

It  happened  that  during  the  summer — to  be 
precise,  it  was  on  July  22nd — a  disastrous  fire  at 
Metlakathla  destroyed  many  institutions  which  were 
among  the  prized  fruits  of  the  Bishop's  many  years' 
persistent  effort  in  the  Diocese  of  Caledonia,  and 
since  fire  once  fanned  into  fury  is  no  respecter  of 
persons,  it  included  in  its  ravages  Dr  Ridley's  own 
dwelling,  razing  it  to  the  ground.  Oddly  enough, 
this  misfortune  occurred  on  the  Bishop's  birthday, 
and  on  the  eve,  so  to  speak,  of  the  twenty-third 
anniversary  of  his  consecration  to  the  episcopal 
office.  Metlakathla  stands  for  the  headquarters  of 
the  Diocese,  and  thus  it  is  important,  but  in  extent 
it  is  a  mere  fragment  of  the  huge  area  placed  under 
the  spiritual  supervision  of  the  Bishop.  Hence, 
there  was  nothing  unusual  or  extraordinary  in  the 
absence  of  the  Prelate  from  Metlakathla  at  the  time 
of  the  outbreak.  He  was,  in  fact,  engaged  in  one 
of  his  hazardous  missions  to  the  Alaska  goldfields 
when  the  telegram  informing  him  of  the  fire  came 
to  hand,  and,  to  adopt  his  own  phrase,  he  "  turned 
quickly  back  to  find  only  ashes  "  to  remind  him  of 
his  home  and  his  mission  buildings. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  a  loss  the  like  of 
this  to  a  Bishop — or,  for  that  matter,  to  any  man- 
would  be  nothing  short  of  appalling ;  but  in  the  case 
of  the  Bishop  of  Caledonia  it  was,  in  some  senses, 
irreparable.     A  linguist  of  repute,  his  lordship  has 
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ever  found  delight  in  placing  upon  a  sound  and 
logical  basis  the  languages  of  the  various  tribes  he 
has  met  with,  and  the  fact  that  some  of  these  tribes 
possess  the  Bible  and  Prayer-book  in  their  own 
vernacular  is  testimony  of  his  practical  concern  for 
them.  At  the  time  his  wooden  city  was  doomed  to 
be  burnt,  Dr  Ridley  possessed,  carefully  stowed 
away  in  his  library,  unfinished  native  grammars,  the 
outcome  of  immense  thought  and  patience,  in  addi 
tion  to  a  unique  collection  of  notes  for  the  production, 
at  a  more  convenient  season,  of  books  dealing  with 
his  Indian  people.  "  I  mourn  for  my  library,"  he 
wrote  home  to  the  C.M.S.  Gleaners.  "All  my 
manuscripts — the  work  of  many  years,  on  subjects 
that  are  peculiarly  my  own — translations  of  Scripture, 
folk-lore,  poems,  two  grammars — one  very  com 
plete,  my  best  work — and  material  for  a  book  on 
the  origin,  habits,  traditions  and  religions  of  Indians. 
Tis,  I  think,  a  real  loss  to  literature,  seeing  that  I 
cannot  live  long  enough  and  have  not  the  energy  to 
try  to  reproduce  even  some  of  it."  Thus,  it  will  be 
seen,  there  was  nothing  beyond  the  mark  in  the 
Bishop's  observation  anent  his  being  a  homeless 
wanderer.  Indeed,  the  paramount  object  of  his 
visit  to  this  country  during  last  autumn  was  to  elicit 
the  help  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  of  his  fellow- 
churchmen  in  particular,  in  providing  the  necessary 
means  for  the  re-establishment  of  his  work  on  lines 
akin  to  those  pursued  before  fire  proved  to  be  his 
worst  enemy. 
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Bishop  Ridley  is  above  all  things  a  busy  man. 
And  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  of  him  that  "  whatso 
ever  his  hand  findeth  to  do,  he  doeth  it  with  his 
might."  The  Church  of  England  to-day — in  Canada, 
in  India  and  at  home — is  the  richer  for  his  zealous 
labours.  He  is  another  instance  of  the  business 
man  turned  Bishop.  Born  in  1836,  the  son  of  Mr 
Allen  Gibbs  Ridley,  of  Brixham,  Torbay,  he  fol 
lowed  in  the  first  place  a  commercial  calling.  Then 
the  clerical  bent  revealed  itself,  and  a  theological 
training  was  undergone  at  the  Islington  Church 
Missionary  College.  In  the  ordinary  course  of 
events  he  was  ordained  deacon  in  1866,  and  priest 
a  year  later.  Like  most  of  his  contemporaries,  he 
was  anxious  to  be  up  and  doing  in  the  foreign  field, 
so  to  begin  with  he  was  entrusted  by  the  C.M.S. 
with  important  missionary  work  in  Peshawur  and 
Afghanistan.  In  1868  he  was  installed  Principal 
of  the  Peshawur  College.  By  this  time  he  had 
accomplished  a  good  deal  of  linguistic  work,  and 
in  addition  to  administering  the  many  schools  in  the 
district,  he  was  the  ruling  genius  of  what  was  in 
reality  a  training  college  for  the  Indian  Universities. 
But  in  time  ill-health — due  in  part  to  the  climate, 
and  in  part,  perhaps,  to  excessive  work — caused  Mr 
Ridley  to  be  invalided  home.  It  was  to  him  a  dis 
appointing  turn  of  events  ;  but  the  four  years  spent 
in  the  foreign  field,  where  he  had  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  French — afterwards  Bishop  French, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  linguists  among  missionaries 
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— had  sufficed  to  establish  for  Mr  Ridley  a  reputa 
tion  for  wide  knowledge  of  languages,  and  on  the 
strength  of  his  masterly  grasp  of  the  languages  of 
the  East,  notably  Arabic,  he  was  very  soon  after 
invited  by  the  C.M.S.  to  organise  a  College  of 
Divinity  at  Jerusalem,  and  to  be  its  first  principal. 
The  idea,  unfortunately,  was  never  brought  to  a 
practical  issue,  owing  to  ecclesiastical  and  financial 
difficulties. 

Then  came  a  most  interesting  epoch.  It 
became  Mr  Ridley's  good  fortune  to  be  appointed 
Chaplain  of  the  English  Church  in  the  Kreuz 
Strasse  at  Dresden,  and  there  he  remained  for 
three  years,  during  the  time  of  the  never-to-be- 
forgotten  Franco-German  War.  Assisted  by  his 
congregation  and,  most  assiduously,  by  Mrs 
Ridley,  it  was  his  privilege  to  do  a  great  deal 
for  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  to  mix  among  the 
French  prisoners,  of  whom  there  were  22,000  in 
Dresden  at  one  time.  While  ministering  to  the 
bodily  necessities  of  the  sufferers  occasion  was  also 
properly  taken  to  deliver  the  Message,  and  pris 
oners  and  sufferers  alike,  it  is  said,  were  wont  to 
greet  Mr  and  Mrs  Ridley  in  the  most  friendly 
way.  But,  alas !  this  obviously  desirable  work 
was  brought  to  an  untimely  end  by  the  intervention 
of  a  French  Bishop,  who  complained  to  the  military 
authorities.  The  result,  however,  was  only  a 
limitation  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Ridley's  influence.  As 
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soon  as  the  men  became  freed  from  hospital  the)' 
made  straightway  for  their  English  benefactors, 
a  proceeding  that  continued  until  peace  was  de 
clared.  There  was  one  truly  unique  privilege 
enjoyed  by  the  English  Chaplain  at  Dresden. 
Through  a  special  permit  from  the  German  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  he  was  enabled  to  go  over  the 
battlefield,  through  the  lines  of  the  dead,  immedi 
ately  after  the  Sedan,  and,  being  known  to  the 
Saxons,  he  and  his  wife  very  easily  got  into  Paris, 
and  to  many  other  places  which  were  inaccessible 
to  people  not  similarly  known.  The  services 
rendered  by  Mr  and  Mrs  Ridley  had  not  been  lost 
sight  of  in  high  quarters.  Proof  of  this  is  found  in 
the  fact  that,  in  recognition  of  the  manner  in  which 
she  had  ministered  to  the  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers,  Mrs  Ridley  became  the  recipient  of  a 
bronze  cross,  together  with  an  autograph  letter 
from  the  King  of  Saxony. 

At  other  times,  for  short  periods,  Mr  Ridley 
held  chaplaincies  in  Italy  and  France.  The  year 
1872  found  him  back  in  England  as  Vicar  of 
Shelley,  near  Huddersfield.  There  he  did  some 
valuable  parochial  work,  and,  between  times,  not 
a  little  for  the  C.M.S.  The  same  may  also  be  said, 
only  with  greater  emphasis,  in  relation  to  his 
subsequent  tenure  of  the  living  of  Mold  Green  and 
his  charge  as  Vicar  of  St  Paul's,  Huddersfield, 
where  he  remained  for  six  years — in  fact,  until 
asked  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Dr  Tait) 
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to  accept  the  Bishopric  of  Caledonia,  in  British 
Columbia.  Bishop  Ridley  was  consecrated  in  St 
Paul's  Cathedral  in  1879,  the  Archbishop  conferring 
on  him  the  Lambeth  D.D.  degree. 

It  remains  to  be  noted  that,  just  prior  to  his 
departure  for  Peshawur,  in  1866,  the  Bishop  of 
to-day  was  wedded  to  Miss  Jane  Hyne,  a  daughter 
of  Mr  S.  Hyne  of  Brixham — the  town  also  of  the 
Bishop's  birth.  Mrs  Ridley's  death,  in  December 
1896,  was  a  sad  blow  to  the  Bishop,  as  indeed  it 
was  to  the  missionary  cause.  In  the  best  sense, 
she  is  spoken  of  as  a  brave  and  cultured  lady, 
whose  assistance  to  her  husband  in  his  translations, 
and  his  general  educational  work  alike,  was  highly 
valued  by  his  lordship. 


When  interviewed,  Bishop  Ridley  had  much 
of  deep  interest  and  importance  to  tell  about  the 
Indian  flock  he  guides  in  his  far-away  Canadian 
Diocese. 

By  way  of  making  the  position  clear,  he  ex 
plained  that  in  the  Diocese  of  Caledonia  the  white 
population  was  very  small  in  proportion  to  the 
native,  among  whom  were  represented  six  different 
tribes,  viz.,  the  Haidas,  Zimshian,  Nishga,  Giatik- 
shan,  Stikine  and  Tinne.  Most  of  them  call  them 
selves  the  people,  believing  they  are  the  people  of 
all  people.  The  Bishop  is  satisfied  that  they  are, 
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for  the  most  part,  Mongolians.  Their  heads  and 
their  features  he  describes  as  just  like  those  of  the 
"Japs,"  save  that  they  are  larger  and,  taken  as  a 
whole,  better  looking,  and  they  share  the  same 
aptitude  for  progress.  He  suspects  that  they 
must  have  been  driven  to  seek  fresh  settlements 
as  the  result  of  war  ;  at  any  rate,  they  evince  the 
liveliest  satisfaction  over  their  choice  of  British 
Columbia. 

"  My  Diocese,"  said  the  Bishop,  "contains  about 
160,000  square  miles.  There  are  to-day  thirteen 
English  but  no  native  clergy.  There  is,  however, 
a  large  staff  of  native  teachers  and  of  lay  white 
workers.  When  I  went  out  in  1879  there  were 
but  three  steamers  that  came  up  to  Metlakathla 
during  the  year.  For  eight  months  we  were  with 
out  a  mail,  and  you  will  imagine  how  great  was  the 
change  when  I  tell  you  that  we  had  enjoyed 
thirteen  postal  deliveries  a  day  at  Huddersfield. 
Christianity,  I  found,  had  taken  root  at  two  places 
along  the  coast — at  Metlakathla  and  at  Kincolith 
—and  the  people  have  been  gradually  brought 
into  the  Church,  until  those  associated  with  the 
two  places  named  have  been  entirely  won  over 
to  Christianity.  From  those  points  of  vantage 
we  have  gone  on  extending  the  evangelisation  of 
the  heathen.  About  British  Columbia  there  are 
a  number  of  islands,  so  to  speak,  and  the  great 
rivers  constitute  the  highways.  There  are  no 
roads  from  the  sea  to  the  interior  for  a  thousand 
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miles  up  the  coast.  The  country,  you  must  under 
stand,  is  covered  with  a  dense  forest,  and  the  only 
way  of  getting  into  the  interior  is  by  river.  To 
the  pioneer  I  suppose  that  to  be  the  case  in  all 
countries.  All  along  the  rivers,  from  the  tidal 
waters  to  the  head  waters,  there  was  in  that  day 
not  a  Christian  to  be  found.  On  my  first  journey 
I  did  not  find  so  much  as  one  on  the  Skeena,  a 
magnificent  river  draining  a  country  as  large  as 
England.  My  ambition  was  to  get  a  chain  of 
missionaries  right  across  the  Diocese  as  far  as  the 
1  Rockies.'  That,  I  thought,  would  be  the  best 
policy.  I  attempted  it  up  one  river — the  Stekine, 
leading  up  to  the  Cassiar  gold  mines — and  failed 
at  first.  We  have,  however,  got  up  there  now. 

"The  Indian  himself  is  a  very  fine  fellow; 
indeed,  I  consider  that  the  pagan  Indian,  such  as 
we  get  along  the  coast,  is  the  finest  pagan  in  the 
world.  His  character  is  nobler  than  that  of  any 
Indian  I  have  ever  come  across.  The  pagan 
Indian,  if  you  ask  him  a  question,  looks  you 
straight  in  the  face  and  gives  you  an  answer. 
He  does  not  suspect  that  you  have  any  ulterior 
motive  —  he  knows  he  is  straightforward,  and 
believes  you  are  the  same.  He  is  brave,  and  also 
frank  in  the  sense  that  if  he  thought  you  deserved 
not  to  know  what  you  asked  he  would  not  tell  you. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  coast  Indian 
in  British  Columbia  is  totally  different  to  the  native 
of  the  plain,  the  difference  being  that  between 
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nomadic  and  sedentary  lives.  Seeing  that  they  are 
industrious  and  thrifty,  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  find 
them  on  the  coast  well  fed  and  living  in  villages, 
and  not  so  helpless  in  getting  a  living  as  the  poor 
nomadic  Indians.  Out  of  this  raw  material  there 
has  been  wrought  a  wonderful  change.  As  I  have 
said,  the  people  were  good  pagans,  but,  notwith 
standing  their  fine  qualities,  they  were  savages. 
They  had  no  religion,  properly  speaking.  They 
never  prayed  to  God,  Who  preserves  all  things. 
They  had  some  sort  of  belief  in  a  separate  Being, 
but  they  never  sought  His  favour  or  help.  In  time 
of  peril,  such  as  that  caused  by  an  avalanche,  they 
would  cry  out  to  the  spirit  which  was  supposed  to 
animate  that  phenomenon,  in  the  belief  that  the 
mysterious  and  malign  power  might  be  appeased. 
Witchcraft  was  at  the  bottom  of  their  belief,  and 
most  of  their  doctors  were  mesmerists.  We  have 
seen  these  Indians  with  their  ferocity  and  hostility 
transformed  into  Christians.  In  times  past  they 
never  met  but  to  fight.  I  remember  not  very  long 
ago  a  thoughtful  Christian  Indian  said  to  me, 
'  Bishop,  did  you  observe  anything  remarkable  in 
to-day's  service?'  'No,'  I  replied,  'I  noticed 
nothing  unusual.'  '  But,  Bishop,'  said  the  Christian 
Indian,  'didn't  you  see  five  nationalities  of  Indians 
kneeling  together  at  Holy  Communion  ?  Before 
Christ  was  known  that  was  not  so — they  never  met 
but  for  war,  and  now  the  love  of  Christ  has  brought 
them  together." 
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The  Bishop  naturally  had  much  to  say  about 
the  opposition  of  the  "  Medicine  men  "  who  formerly 
exercised  a  potent  influence  among  the  Indians. 
That  their  power  is  not  yet  entirely  stamped  out 
was  proved  by  a  letter  received  by  the  last  mail 
from  one  of  the  Bishop's  staff  in  Caledonia.  The 
"Medicine  men,"  it  appears,  are  given  to  the  idea 
that  certain  people — generally  men  or  boys — are 
bewitching  the  sick,  and  they  really  persuade  the 
sick  folk  that  this  is  so.  Invariably  the  "  Medicine 
men  "  pitch  upon  some  person  who  has  no  friends, 
or  is  an  orphan,  and  in  the  false  belief  that  the 
destruction  of  their  victim — the  supposed  bewitcher 
— will  bring  about  the  survival  of  the  sick,  they  kill 
him.  The  instance  recited  by  the  Bishop's  corre 
spondent  was  that  of  a  poor,  friendless  boy,  kid 
napped  by  the  "  Medicine  men "  for  this  foul 
purpose ;  but,  fortunately,  his  murder  had  been 
prevented  by  the  missionary,  who  effected  a  rescue 
and  placed  the  lad  safe  and  sound  in  a  Christian 
home.  Bishop  Ridley  recalled  another  case 
attended  with  the  worst  results.  It  occurred  just 
before  his  departure  from  his  Diocese.  The  "Medi 
cine  men"  laid  hold  of  an  impecunious,  wretched 
man,  flayed  him,  and,  boring  a  hole  in  the  ice, 
dropped  him  through  into  the  water,  thus  drowning 
him.  The  same  correspondent  recounted  an  in 
cident  of  a  brighter  character.  The  Rev.  F.  M.  T. 
Palgrave,  son  of  the  celebrated  Oxford  professor, 
formerly  had  charge  of  a  wonderful  mission  in  the 
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Diocese,  travelling  hundreds  of  miles  over  ice  and 
snow  in  order  to  get  at  various  tribes  in  the  winter, 
well  knowing  that  to  be  the  best  season  to  catch 
them.  By  that  means  he  got  acquainted  with  the 
languages  of  the  Indians  over  a  country  more  than 
half  the  size  of  England,  and  long  afterwards,  when 
the  Bishop's  correspondent  visited  some  of  the 
tribes  situated  200  miles  from  the  headquarters  of 
the  Diocese,  he  found  they  were  still  able  to  repeat 
the  hymns  which  Mr  Palgrave  had  taught  them 
during  his  two  or  three  weeks'  mission  there.  The 
Bishop  characterised  this  as  a  remarkable  incident, 
full  of  encouragement  for  those  engaged  in  teaching 
in  British  Columbia.  Unfortunately,  the  Mr  Pal- 
grave  referred  to  undertook  some  of  his  arduous 
winter  journeys  at  the  cost  of  getting  his  feet 
frozen.  Lameness  followed,  and  he  has  had  to 
return  to  England.  He  left  a  wonderful  impression 
upon  the  minds  of  the  Indians." 

"Which  of  the  Indian  tribes  took  most  readily 
to  Christianity  ?  " 

The  Bishop  reflected  for  a  moment.  "  The 
Zimshian,"  he  replied.  "  Among  that  tribe  there 
is  not  a  heathen  left,  and  the  same  can  be  said  of 
the  Haidas.  In  the  other  cases  the  heathen  come 
to  church  and  behave  like  Christians.  You  see  we 
had  not  much  to  undo  in  the  shape  of  an  old  faith 
— although  the  people  seem  to  have  thought  for 
themselves.  One  of  our  most  thoughtful  men 
remarked  the  other  day,  '  Bishop,  do  you  know 
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why  we  believe  what  you  came  to  teach  us  ? '  'I 
don't  know,'  I  replied.  'Well,'  he  continued, 
'  because  your  teaching  only  made  sure  to  us  what 
we  thought  before  of  the  Spirit.' ' 

"  You  mentioned  the  existence  of  Methodists 
in  your  diocese.  Do  you  find  the  Indians  much 
puzzled  by  the  difference  in  the  teaching  of  the 
Church  and  of  Methodism  ?  " 

"The  Methodists  claim  about  one-third  of  the 
Christians  of  the  Diocese.  They  arrived  long 
after  we  did.  It  did  at  first  puzzle  the  people 
to  see  two  sets  of  teachers,  but  they  discovered 
that  what  we  taught  was  very  much  the  same. 
Indeed,  it  is  very  difficult  for  an  Indian  to  dis 
tinguish  between  the  teaching.  We  don't  accen 
tuate  our  differences  in  the  mission  field.  Hundreds 
of  the  Methodists  have  sent  to  me  for  translations 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  I  think  it  is  largely  on 
account  of  the  translations  that  our  missions  have 
been  stronger  than  those  of  the  Methodists.  The 
Salvation  Army  has  not  had  the  slightest  effect 
on  our  people.  Indeed,  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  hear  a  native  Christian  ridicule  the 
remarks  of  some  of  the  Salvation  Army  teachers, 
who,  in  some  cases,  happen  to  be  very  illiterate 
people.  With  the  Church,  you  may  say  the  strong 
point  is  Education.  At  Metlakathla,  I  suppose, 
we  had  the  strongest  group  of  mission  buildings 
in  Canada.  With  the  exception  of  one,  they  were, 
unfortunately,  burnt  down  during  the  fire  in  the 
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summer.  That  fire,  by  the  way,  was  purely  acci 
dental.  It  commenced  in  the  laundry,  whence  it 
spread  to  my  house  and  the  other  buildings.  I 
was  absent  from  home  at  the  time  on  my  way 
to  the  mines.  When  the  telegram  reached  me  I 
turned  quickly  back,  to  find  my  home  in  ashes, 
and  only  one  desk  left.  The  following  buildings 
were  also  destroyed : — The  home  for  half-breds 
and  white  children  (a  few  mattresses  saved),  the 
chapel,  the  old  workshop,  the  boathouse,  contain 
ing  six  boats  and  two  canoes,  the  church  (a  har 
monium  and  memorial  desk  saved),  the  Indian 
Girls'  Home,  the  schoolhouse,  stocked  with  stores 
of  food  and  new  clothing  for  six  months,  the  public 
day  school  for  Indians,  the  Church  Army  hall, 
the  coalhouse,  containing  many  tons  of  coal,  and 
the  new  workshop  belonging  to  the  Boys'  Indus 
trial  Home.  The  boys'  main  building  was  saved, 
though  damaged.  In  regard  to  the  Bishop's 
house,  the  insurance  adjuster  valued  the  contents 
at  $13,700,  but  they  were  only  insured  up  to 
$2000.  The  value  of  the  buildings  destroyed  and 
their  contents  is  estimated  at  $44,500.  Fortun 
ately,  the  outbreak  occurred  during  the  holidays, 
when  the  majority  of  the  children  were  with  their 
friends  in  safety.  By  using  the  fire  engine,  the  three 
men  then  at  Metlakathla  saved  the  main  building 
of  the  Boys'  Industrial  School,  running  great  risks 
in  doing  so.  With  most  of  the  men  absent  at 
the  fisheries,  the  major  portion  of  the  work  de- 
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volved  upon  the  ladies,  who  fought  the  fire  bravely 
and  skilfully,  in  spite  of  being  driven  back  con 
tinuously.  Miss  Edwards  told  me  they  poured 
water  over  each  other,  as  their  dresses  were  set 
on  fire,  but,  though  wet  through,  they  soon  were 
again  dried  by  the  great  heat.  Miss  West  was 
overcome  by  the  smoke  on  the  stairs,  and  was 
dragged  into  the  open  by  two  Indian  women,  who 
accidentally  came  across  her  in  an  unconscious 
condition.  As  soon  as  she  recovered,  Miss  West 
fought  again.  Though  so  much  was  burnt,  the 
intelligent  method  of  fighting  the  fire  kept  it  from 
reaching  the  principal  part  of  the  town.  Miss 
Davies  saw  that  the  raised  viaduct  of  wood  be 
tween  the  wharf  and  the  town  hall  was  burning 
towards  the  latter,  and  that  if  it  caught  fire  the 
western  side  of  the  town  would  be  destroyed  ;  so 
she  called  the  other  ladies  from  the  buildings 
they  could  not  save,  and  with  axes  and  levers 
tore  down  a  long  section  of  the  roadway  at  im 
mense  peril,  and  so  saved  the  town.  It  was  a 
brave  deed,  deserving  great  credit.  The  day 
after  the  fire  many  Indians  left  their  fishing  on 
the  Skeena,  and  not  only  fetched  away  their  own 
children,  but,  true  to  Indian  hospitality,  took  many 
others  to  nourish  them  until  we  can  provide  shelter 
for  them.  On  a  subsequent  date  I  learnt  of  a 
curious  circumstance  in  connection  with  the  fire. 
I  chanced  to  inquire  the  cause  of  the  many  holes 
in  the  ladies'  dresses,  and  was  told  they  were 
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caused  by  the  fire.  The  ladies,  in  fact,  had  nothing 
else  to  wear,  and  the  children  were  in  the  same 
case.  A  great  deal  of  clothing  and  other  effects 
had,  it  appeared,  been  rescued  from  the  flames 
and  piled  up  at  a  safe  distance,  but  a  change  of 
wind  caused  it  to  be  burnt  up." 

In  a  letter  to  the  Victoria  Daily  Colonist,  shortly 
after  the  fire,  the  Bishop  acknowledged  the  beauti 
fully  prompt  liberality  of  kind  hearts  in  Victoria. 
Great  was  the  gratitude  of  the  ladies  of  the  mission 
when  told  of  the  intense  sympathy  of  the  capital  and 
Vancouver.  He  added,  "  The  Indians,  with  their 
missionaries  in  the  employ  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  rebuilt  the  two  former  churches,  and  they 
will  build  the  third  more  commodiously,  if  of  less 
size.  No  doubt  they  would  be  gratified  by  help 
from  this  province,  but  are  not  likely  to  ask  for  it. 
They  conceal  pride  with  modesty  I  do  not  share, 
because  I  am  begging  for  help  for  the  dear  chil 
dren.  My  house  will  be  the  last  to  be  built,  and 
that  without  appealing  to  the  public.  For  twenty- 
two  years  I  have  been  building  up  our  educational 
establishments,  until  they  were,  I  believe,  unrivalled 
among  missions  throughout  the  Dominion.  We 
have  been  educating  the  pick  among  the  Indians 
throughout  a  Diocese  including  more  than  half  of 
this  province.  Seeing  a  number  of  whites  scattered 
over  this  area  whose  children  could  not  have  any 
schooling  because  of  the  distance  from  schools  and 
of  poverty,  we  started  a  boarding  school  for  whites 
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and  half-breds  on  Church  land,  not  on  the  Indian 
reserves.  According  to  the  ability  of  the  parents, 
they  pay  fees  from  $1.50  per  week  to  25  cents;  but 
the  most  destitute  are  received  without  payment  of 
any  kind,  and  are  kept  from  the  age  of  five  to  eighteen 
in  a  refined  home,  with  the  same  advantages  offered 
to  the  paying  pupils.  Thus  we  turn  waifs  into 
good  citizens,  and  try  to  make  them  true  Chris 
tians.  If  this  is  not  a  Christian  work,  deserving 
the  sympathy  of  those  I  appeal  to  for  help,  there 
is  none  on  earth.  I  am  leaving  for  England  to 
seek  help  there." 

The  Bishop  drew  an  interesting  comparison 
between  the  Indians  in  British  Columbia  and 
those  he  had  come  in  contact  with  in  earlier  life. 
"My  experience  in  India  taught  me  that  the 
Hindoos,  with  all  their  sacred  books,  which  con 
tain  much  that  is  pure  and  true,  are  inferior  in 
what  we  should  call  the  most  manly  qualities  to 
the  Indian  who  is  what  he  is  without  books. 
What  I  mean  is,  that  what  we  call  the  sacred 
writings  of  the  East  do  not  produce  on  the 
characters  of  the  people  effects  of  the  same  truth 
ful,  honest  and  manly  type.  I  conclude,  therefore, 
that  nature-teaching  does  more  for  man  than  false 
faiths,  and  that  is,  I  think,  an  important  thing  to 
realise  in  these  days  when  it  is  said  that  the 
people  of  the  East  are  so  good  that  we  had  better 
leave  them  alone.  My  Indians  are  extremely 
quick  at  learning.  The  lad  who  was  to  have 
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been  murdered  could  read  and  speak  English  as 
well  as  some  of  the  languages  peculiar  to  these 
Indians.  Their  capacity  as  scholars  is  something 
remarkable.  I  don't  find  that  any  of  our  white 
children  surpass  them.  Having  regard  to  this 
fact,  I  am  often  asked,  'Why  don't  these  Indians 
advance  in  social  status  ? '  The  answer  is  simple. 
They  are  kept  down  by  racial  hatred.  I  have 
tried  to  get  some  of  the  boys  who  can  read  and 
write  English  as  well  as  white  people  into  work 
shops,  even  offering  some  sort  of  premium ;  but 
the  managers  have  written  saying  they  could  not 
keep  them,  because  of  the  trades  unionism  enforced 
by  other  employes,  and  their  indisposition  to  teach 
any  but  white  people  their  trade.  Consequently 
the  Indian  is  no  better  off  for  his  education. 
Under  these  circumstances,  you  cannot  expect 
ambition,  and  without  ambition  nobody  can  rise. 
This  explains  why  the  Indian  when  civilised 
cannot  make  the  same  advance  in  civil  life  as 
the  white  boy.  The  latter  after  leaving  school 
is  on  the  first  rung  of  the  ladder ;  but  the  Indian 
boy  of  the  same  education  is  not  allowed  to  put 
his  foot  on  the  ladder  at  all.  It  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  educated  Indians  don't  advance 
in  the  professions  or  arts.  It  is  all  due  to  racial 
hatred  on  the  part  of  those  who  rule  these  Indians. 
Of  course,  that  is  not  universal.  The  clergy  are 
well-disposed ;  but  the  rank  and  file  will  not  admit 
equality  with  an  Indian  any  more  than  with  a 
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Chinaman  or  a  'Jap.'  Nothing  is  allowed  in  the 
labour  market  which  will  compete  with  white 
labour.  Otherwise,  I  don't  see  why  many  Indian 
lads  I  have  known  should  not  have  risen  to  be 
lawyers,  doctors,  clergymen,  or  prosperous  business 
men.  Do  you  know,  a  large  number  of  white  men 
have  taken  Indian  wives,  and  as  a  rule  they  make 
good,  hard-working  wives?  It  is  curious  that  the 
half-bred  turns  more  after  the  father.  The  Indians 
have  perfect  feet  and  teeth  ;  but  the  half-bred  has 
large  hands  and  feet  like  the  father,  and  his  teeth 
decay  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  white  people. 
In  complexion,  however,  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  distinguish  a  half-bred  from  a  white  man.  But 
there  is  this  difference — many  half-breds  have  been 
able  to  rise  in  the  social  scale,  and  rise  well  too. 
Indeed,  some  of  our  principal  families  in  British 
Columbia  have  Indian  blood  in  them,  and  they 
are  as  highly  respected  as  any  persons  in  the 
whole  community  and  in  some  instances  possess 
more  wealth." 

"  But  what  are  your  Indians  doing  by  way  of 
gaining  a  living  ?  " 

"Well,"  said  the  Bishop,  "they  have  most  of 
the  trades  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  civilised 
countries.  In  one  mission  establishment  they 
have  been  taught  carpentering,  blacksmithing, 
printing,  building,  etc.  For  instance,  many  of 
them  build  their  own  houses.  During  the  season 
the  fishery  affords  a  large  field  for  occupation. 
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We  are  in  the  midst  of  the  great  salmon  fishery 
of  the.  world,  and  the  halibut  fishery  is  of  import 
ance  too.  Our  people  supply  many  of  the  cities 
of  the  Eastern  States  of  America  as  well  as 
Canada.  With  regard  to  lumber,  we  may  also  be 
said  to  be  'universal  providers.'  I  have  already 
said  that  there  is  a  marked  difference  between 
the  Indians  on  the  coast  and  those  who  abide 
inland.  On  the  coast  the  women  are  treated  with 
greater  respect,  and  another  notable  fact  is  that 
on  the  productions  of  Indians  on  the  coast  a 
higher  value  is  attached  than  to  those  of  any 
other  Indians  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Their 
productions  are  those  of  the  farm,  field  and  sea. 
Columbia,  you  know,  is  one  great  forest,  and  as 
the  people  are  great  hunters  and  wild  animals 
abound,  a  good  trade  is  done  in  fur.  I  suppose 
the  skins  of  some  fur  animals — for  instance,  the 
black  bear — are  worth  from  $20  to  $30  a- 
piece." 

"  From  an  educational  standpoint  much  progress 
is  being  made  ?  " 

"Yes;  I  have  mentioned  something  about  the 
technical  education  provided  at  our  mission  schools. 
But,  in  addition,  there  are  our  High  Schools,  which 
are  equal  to  the  best  in  Canada.  Three  of  the 
ladies — most  devout  women  they  are,  too — are 
attending  to  educational  and  other  work  entirely  at 
their  own  charge.  A  mission  lady  can  do  more  in 
a  country  like  British  Columbia  than  she  could 
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possibly  do  in  India  or  China.  In  going  among  our 
Indians  there  is  no  impropriety  about  the  ladies' 
work,  as  is  thought  to  be  the  case  among  natives  in 
those  parts  of  India  where  the  wife  is  cut  off  from 
outside  associations.  Our  Indian  families  really 
reverence  our  mission  ladies.  I  remember  once 
when  one  of  our  mission  ladies  was  stricken  down 
with  a  dangerous  illness,  and  lay  near  to  the  point 
of  death,  I  happened  to  say  in  the  presence  of  some 
of  the  Indian  women  that  our  doctor  desired  the 
assistance  of  another  living  sixty  miles  away. 
Those  Indian  women  made  no  more  ado;  they 
went  straightway  to  the  men  in  the  hall  and  said, 
'  Men,  you  must  go  and  fetch  the  other  doctor'  That 
was  at  night.  Before  daylight  on  a  November 
morning  nine  men  had  started  off  in  a  canoe,  and 
they  were  three  days  battling  with  terrible  seas  in 
that  canoe  before  they  reached  the  other  doctor. 
They  brought  him  back  with  all  possible  speed,  and 
when  the  lady  recovered,  as  she  did,  to  the  delight 
of  mission  staff  and  Indians  alike,  these  same  men 
left  their  work  and  risked  their  lives  in  taking  the 
doctor  back  by  canoe  to  his  ordinary  sphere  of 
labour.  When  I  asked  the  captain  of  that  good- 
hearted  little  crew  what  I  had  to  pay,  he  solemnly 
remarked,  '  Pay  !  Don't  ask  our  men  what  they 
are  to  be  paid,  or  you  will  break  their  hearts. 
Didn't  that  lady  give  her  life  for  us  ?  Then  can  we 
not  fetch  the  doctor,  when  her  life  is  in  danger, 
without  payment  for  services  ?'  That  is  the  spirit 
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in  which  these  people  go  about  things.  When  I 
was  ill  with  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  I  discovered, 
but  not  until  I  was  nearing  the  convalescent  stage, 
that  these  people  had  prayed  for  three  months  for 
my  recovery." 

"  What  of  their  home  life  ?  " 

"Their  homes  are  full  of  comfort,  and  are  as 
well  furnished  as  those  of  white  working  men. 
There  is  hardly  a  household  without  its  sewing 
machine,  and  I  don't  think  there  is  even  one  with 
out  its  musical  instrument.  Music,  in  fact,  is 
generally  loved  among  them,  and  you  may  be  sur 
prised  to  hear  that  the  average  Indian  will  sing 
better  than  the  average  Englishman.  To  people  in 
this  country  it  would  be  amusing  to  see  the  number 
of  Indian  women  in  my  Diocese  who  take  in  journals 
of  fashion,  so  as  to  be  quite  up  to  date  as  regards 
dress.  During  the  last  twenty  years,  I  may  say, 
there  has  been  a  greater  revolution  of  thought  and 
transformation  of  character  in  British  Columbia  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  mission  field,  excepting 
perhaps  Uganda.  I  think  our  Christians  are  now 
a  long  way  ahead  of  those  in  Uganda  in  the  matter 
of  literature,  because  we  are  producing  our  own, 
three  presses  being  worked  by  Indians.  The 
Christian  Knowledge  Society,  to  which  we  owe  a 
great  debt,  gave  us  one  press.  Among  the  Indian 
tribes  at  first  their  languages  were  foreign  to  each 
other.  They  could  not  understand  each  other  at 
all.  Now  the  English  language  has  become  a  sort 
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of  medium  among  the  different  nationalities,  and  it 
is  spreading  among  our  young  people." 

"  In  a  Diocese  so  curiously  situated  as  Cale 
donia,  you  must  have  undergone  strange  experi 
ences  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  it  is,  of  course,  risky  getting  about  some 
times.  Thanks  to  the  permission  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  Victoria,  I  am  practically  a  sea  captain. 
I  am  allowed  to  pilot  a  vessel,  and  to  engineer  my 
own  boat.  I  can  patch  a  boiler  as  well  as  most 
men,  and  if  you  happened  to  see  me  coming  out  of 
the  engine-room  sometimes  I  am  afraid  you  would 
not  think  me  much  like  a  Bishop.  At  times  I  have 
to  do  all  sorts  of  jobs  to  the  engines.  As  to  sea 
life,  I  don't  know  of  any  greater  pleasure  than  to  get 
my  hand  on  the  tiller  of  a  vessel.  I  do  not  claim  to 
be  a  sportsman  by  any  means ;  but  you  may  be  in 
terested  to  know  that  I  can  always  keep  the  pot 
going  with  the  proceeds  of  my  gun.  In  the  dis 
charge  of  my  Diocesan  work,  I  go  as  far  as  I  can 
into  the  interior  in  canoes,  and  then  I  have  to  walk. 
My  legs  are  not  as  strong  as  they  used  to  be,  but 
they  have  covered  many  hundreds  of  miles.  Do 
you  know,  people  cannot  get  to  the  Klondyke 
goldfields  without  going  through  a  part  of  my 
Diocese.  British  Columbia,  I  firmly  believe,  will 
become  the  most  wealthy  of  the  provinces  of 
Canada.  The  mineral  wealth  is  incalculable.  There 
is  gold,  silver  and  copper — in  short,  everything 
that  is  required  to  make  the  country  prosperous. 
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When  we  get  the  new  Trans-Continental  Rail 
road,  Port  Simpson  will  be  a  great  city.  British 
Columbia  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  countries  in 
the  world.  I  know  the  Himalayas  well,  and  the 
Alps.  I  have  ascended  to  an  altitude  of  16,000  feet» 
yet  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  could  not  find  anything 
more  beautiful  than  the  scenery  to  be  met  with  on 
the  Skeena  River,  after  passing  the  Rainy  belt. 
When  the  railroad  is  made,  this  will  be  '  the  scenic 
route,'  as  the  advertisements  put  it." 

In  conclusion,  Bishop  Ridley  recounted  a  pretty 
little  story  which  recalls  the  utility  of  bells  in  the 
case  of  sleigh  teams  in  parts  of  Russia  and  Siberia. 
Metlakathla  was  formerly  pestered  with  huge  packs 
of  wolves,  whose  ravages  at  night  were  the  terror  of 
the  populace.  When  his  Indian  flock  built  the 
Cathedral — church,  they  call  it — they  properly 
equipped  it  with  bells,  and  the  bells  in  turn  struck 
terror  to  the  hearts  of  the  wolves,  who  decamped, 
doubtless  in  search  of  more  peaceful  quarters.  But, 
alas !  the  fire  came,  and  church  and  bells  alike 
were  among  the  ruins.  To  summon  the  worshippers 
to  another  building  only  a  small  tinkling  bell  could 
be  requisitioned.  Apparently  the  wolves  are  deaf 
to  this,  for  the  latest  information  which  has  reached 
the  Bishop  is  that  the  wolves  have  returned  to 
Metlakathla  just  as  hungry  and  destructive  as  ever. 
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CHAPTER    X 

THE  REV.  E.  DE  M.  RUDOLF 

FOUNDER  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  HOMES  FOR  WAIFS 
AND  STRAYS. 

RESCUING  THE  CHILDREN  FROM  DESTITUTION, 
IGNORANCE  AND  CRIME. 

"  All  my  heart  grows  as  weak  as  a  woman's, 

And  the  fountain  of  feeling  will  flow, 
When  I  think  of  the  paths  steep  and  stony, 

Where  the  feet  of  the  dear  ones  must  go — 
Of  the  mountains  of  Sin  hanging  o'er  them, 

Of  the  tempest  of  Fate  blowing  wild  ; 
Oh  !  there's  nothing  on  earth  half  so  holy 
As  the  innocent  heart  of  a  child  ! " 

CHAS.  M.  DICKINSON. 

The  Idea  of  a  Layman — Face  to  Face  with  the  Social  Problem  in 
South  Lambeth — Churchmen  behind  Unsectarian  Folk — 
Church's  Organisation  easily  applicable — Poor  Law  Board 
and  Home  Secretary  welcome  the  New  Effort — Unique 
Initial  Subscription — Aiding  the  State  in  uplifting  Destitute 
and  Neglected  Children — Homes  in  every  Diocese  in  the 
Country  —  Particular  Cases  emigrated  to  Niagara  and 
Quebec — Helping  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Children — Erstwhile  Beneficiaries  assist  Their 
Successors  in  the  Homes — The  Guild  of  Gratitude — Dis 
appointed  Art  Patron  founds  a  Home — Some  Benevolent 
Friends — Typical  Cases  helped — Others  of  Gratitude  — 
Cases  needing  Discrimination  —  Testimony  from  High 
Quarters. 

"SUFFER    little    children    to    come  unto   Me."      It 
was  the  Master's  injunction  to  His  followers  after 
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He  had  departed  from  Galilee,  and  had  come 
into  the  coasts  of  Judaea,  beyone  Jordan.  Many 
right-thinking  people  of  all  ages  have  sought  to 
put  that  injunction  into  execution  ;  but  surely  none 
have  placed  a  broader  interpretation  upon  it  than 
the  Church  of  England  Society  for  Providing 
Homes  for  Waifs  and  Strays — the  Society  which 
has  been  instrumental  in  obtaining  comfort,  hope 
and  a  fresh  start  in  life  for  nearly  10,000 
children  during  the  last  twenty-one  years. 

The  Society  affords  another  instance  of  good 
work  conceived  and  established  by  representatives 
of  the  laity.  The  founder,  the  Rev.  E.  de  M. 
Rudolf,  who  was  ordained  Deacon  by  the  Arch 
bishop  of  Canterbury  in  1898,  was  born  in  1852, 
the  second  son  of  the  late  Major  Rudolf,  who 
served  under  Wellington  in  the  Peninsular  War, 
and  was  present  at  Waterloo  as  aide-de-camp  to 
Field- Marshal  Bliicher.  For  nineteen  years  Mr 
Rudolf  was  in  Her  late  Majesty's  Office  of  Works, 
acting  as  Private  Secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Rosebery 
and  to  Mr  Shaw  Lefevre.  It  is  gratifying  to 
record  that  the  idea  which  finds  effect  to-day  in 
the  Waifs  and  Strays  Society  was  during  those 
years  being  gently  nursed  and  gradually  developed. 
Meanwhile,  Mr  Rudolf  was  conducting  on  Sunday 
mornings  mission  services  in  connection  with  St 
Ann's,  South  Lambeth,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Vauxhall  Gas  Works,  and  these  services 
and  the  Sunday  Schools  appealed  most  to  the 
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poorly-clad  and  under-fed  children  there  abounding. 
The  story  of  how  the  Society  originated  is  told 
modestly  enough.  "  Twenty  -  one  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  superintendent  of  the  Sunday 
School  in  one  of  the  poorer  districts  of  London 
had  brought  to  his  notice  a  case  typical  of 
hundreds  of  others  daily  occurring  in  all  large 
cities  —  a  father,  suddenly  removed  by  death, 
leaving  a  widow  and  seven  children  under  eleven 
years  of  age  to  battle  out  an  existence,  with 
nothing  whatever  upon  which  they  could  regularly 
depend  for  support.  The  mother  naturally  ob 
jected  to  sacrifice  her  independence  by  entering 
the  workhouse,  and  the  result  was  as  might  be 
expected.  From  being  the  well-cared- for  children 
of  a  respectable  artizan,  the  little  ones  were,  by  the 
necessity  for  begging  their  daily  bread,  forced  to 
swelf  the  ranks  of  our  waifs  and  strays,  or  street 
arabs,  with  an  almost  certain  prospect  of  eventually 
drifting  into  the  criminal  class.  As  the  little 
fellows  had  been  brought  up  in  the  faith  of  the 
Church  of  England,  the  superintendent,  as  in  duty 
bound,  made  every  inquiry,  in  order  to  obtain 
admission  for  some  of  them  into  a  Church 
Orphanage.  Unless,  however,  he  was  prepared 
to  pay  a  certain  sum — about  £12  or  £1$  a  year 
for  each,  which  his  means  would  not  allow  of  his 
doing — there  appeared  to  be  no  way  of  providing 
a  home  for  them,  where  they  would  continue  to 
receive  the  religious  teaching  to  which  they  had 
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been  accustomed.  The  only  course  left  open  was 
to  step  outside  the  borders  of  the  Church,  by  mak 
ing  application  to  some  unsectarian  institution,  and 
consent  to  sacrifice  for  a  few  years  the  distinctive 
Church  teaching  which  the  children  had  hitherto 
received.  The  result  was,  that  two  of  the  little 
fellows  were  at  once  provided  with  a  home  without 
any  payment  whatever.  This  episode  naturally 
awoke  in  the  mind  of  the  superintendent  the 
thought  that  it  was  very  strange,  and  looked 
almost  like  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  National 
Church,  that  there  should  be  no  central  organisa 
tion  or  society  to  which  parish  clergymen  and 
others  could  at  once  refer  such  cases  with  a 
certainty  of  a  home  being  provided,  without 
payment,  for  the  orphan  and  the  outcast.  Cer 
tainly,  the  Church  was  in  a  far  better  position  to 
do  so  than  any  other  existing  body  or  society,  with 
the  admirable  parochial  machinery  at  her  disposal, 
coupled  with  the  wealth  and  zeal  of  her  members. 
At  all  events,  there  was  not  the  least  doubt  that 
this  course  would  not  only  benefit  our  little 
neglected  ones,  but  also  strengthen  the  hands  of 
many  a  hard-working  clergyman  in  a  poor  parish, 
to  whom  the  widow  and  the  orphan  rightly  look 
for  support  and  comfort  in  their  hour  of  trial." 

The  idea  was  ventilated,  and,  singular  as  it  may 
seem,  the  first  subscription,  the  foundation-stone  so 
to  speak,  of  this  benevolent  organisation  consisted 
of  thirteen  postage  stamps  sent  by  one  of  the 
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superintendent's  old  scholars.  The  idea  was  to 
provide  the  Church  with  some  machinery  similar 
to  that  established  by  Dr  Barnardo  for  dealing 
with  outcast  and  destitute  children  of  both  sexes 
and  of  all  ages.  A  committee  of  churchmen  met 
in  the  house  of  Mr  Mark  Beaufoy,  afterwards^  M. P. 
for  Lambeth,  and  it  was  resolved,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  (Dr  Tait).  The  Rev  H.  B.  Coward, 
Vicar  of  Holy  Trinity,  Knightsbridge ;  Mr  Robert 
de  M.  Rudolf,  of  the  War  Office,  Pall  Mall,  and  Mr 
E.  de  M.  Rudolf,  are  the  only  members  of  the 
original  committee  attached  to  the  existing  execu 
tive.  The  Archbishop,  with  commendable  prudence, 
consulted  both  the  President  of  the  Poor  Law 
Board  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Home  Department 
as  to  the  possible  usefulness  of  a  scheme  like  that 
suggested  if  carried  out ;  and,  after  waiting  for  a 
period  of  nine  months,  a  letter  was  received  from 
the  present  Bishop  of  Winchester  (Dr  Randall 
Davidson),  who  was  then  acting  as  Dr  Tail's 
chaplain,  conveying  the  pleasing  intelligence  that 
the  Archbishop  had  been  assured  by  both  the  high 
authorities  whom  he  had  consulted  that  such  a  work 
would  be  a  most  useful  adjunct  to  that  being  done 
by  the  Poor  Law  Board  and  the  State  for  destitute 
and  neglected  children. 

Obviously  the  work  of  the  Society  constitutes  a 
very  necessary  phase  of  the  Church's  work.  More 
over,  it  is  capable  of  great  extension.  There  are 
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still  thousands  of  waifs  and  strays  needing  to  be 
taken  from  the  gutter,  so  to  say,  and  placed  upon 
a  higher  plane  in  social  and  religious  life,  and  the 
fact  cannot  well  be  lost  sight  of  that  in  the  promo 
tion  of  this  estimable  cause  much  is  being  added  to 
the  future  strength  of  the  nation. 


Mr  Rudolf  accorded  the  interview  at  the  head 
quarters  at  Savoy  Street,  on  the  Victoria 
Embankment. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "the  Society  was  launched 
about  twenty-one  years  ago,  and  I  remember 
that  the  first  year's  income  amounted  to  ^700. 
A  small  home  was  opened  at  Dulwich  for  the 
reception  of  a  few  little  girls.  It  was  decided  at 
the  outset  to  have  a  family  life  for  them  in  prefer 
ence  to  the  institutional,  and  therefore  boarding-out 
with  properly  recommended  foster  parents  was  one 
of  the  methods  for  providing  homes  for  these  little 
ones.  For  the  older  children,  small  homes  contain 
ing  about  twenty  or  thirty  inmates  were  established, 
and,  year  by  year,  the  work  has  grown,  until  now 
there  are  over  3000  children  under  the  Society's  care. 
In  1885  fourteen  homes  were  scattered  all  over  the 
country,  and  there  were  one  or  two  industrial 
homes.  By  this  time  there  are  homes  in  every 
Diocese  of  the  country,  and  two  of  those  recently 
opened  are  in  Northumberland  and  Cornwall. 
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That  will  give  some  idea  of  how  the  Society  covers 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  In  the  case  of 
these  homes,  certified  as  Industrial  Schools  by  the 
Home  Office,  there  is  to  a  certain  extent  institution- 
alism,  as  industries  have  to  be  taught  and  proper 
premises  provided.  Two  of  these  Industrial  Schools 
are  for  boys.  There  are  farms  attached  where  the 
lads  learn  the  elements  of  agriculture,  and  are  fitted 
for  colonial  life.  In  Canada  there  are  receiving 
homes,  one  for  girls  at  Niagara,  which  was  carried 
out  for  a  great  number  of  years  by  Miss  Rye,  who 
has  now  transferred  it  to  the  Society.  The  other  is 
at  Sherbrook,  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  managed 
by  a  responsible  committee,  with  the  Bishop  as 
president.  To  these  homes  boys  and  girls  are  sent 
who  have  been  rescued  from  bad  surroundings,  and 
who,  it  is  feared,  if  kept  in  England,  would  return 
to  those  surroundings  after  their  training  under  the 
Society  is  over.  Mind !  the  Society  recognises 
most  thoroughly  that  there  is  work  for  all  respect 
able  and  properly-trained  boys  and  girls  in  the 
mother  country.  You  see,  it  is  in  extreme  cases 
that  emigration  is  resorted  to,  so  that  the  tie  may 
be  boldly  cut  between  the  children  and  their  bad 
old  surroundings  and  disreputable  relations." 

"  How  do  you  work  in  co-operation  with  the 
Boards  of  Guardians  ?  " 

"  Well,  besides  working  in  co-operation  with  the 
State  by  having  some  of  its  homes  certified  as 
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Industrial  Schools,  to  which  magistrates  can  commit 
children  in  danger  of  becoming  criminals,  the 
Society  is  working  in  co-operation  with  the  Local 
Government  Board  and  Boards  of  Guardians,  by 
having  Cottage  Homes  certified  for  the  reception  of 
pauper  children.  Many  Boards  of  Guardians  are 
arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  the  best  training  for 
a  child  is  not  in  a  workhouse,  or  even  in  large 
district  schools,  and  are  seeking  to  dissociate  as  far 
as  possible  the  pauper  children  from  the  Unions,  so 
that  when  they  are  grown  up  they  will  not  return 
thither,  and  become  adult  paupers.  I  should 
also  mention  that  our  Society  works  hand  in  hand 
with  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children,  which,  as  is  well  known,  has 
no  permanent  homes  of  its  own,  and  therefore  has 
to  depend  upon  the  Waifs  and  Strays  Society, 
and  similar  organisations,  when  it  requires  a  per 
manent  home  for  a  child  whose  legal  custody  has 
been  transferred  from  its  cruel  parents  to  others. 
Besides  this  general  classification  of  homes  there  is 
a  more  particular  one  which  depends  upon  the  age 
of  the  children.  Some  are  for  children  of  school- 
age,  and,  in  most  instances,  the  inmates  attend  the 
national  school  in  the  village  or  town  where  the 
home  is  situated,  and  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
of  some  larger  family  than  usual,  mixing  with  the 
children  of  their  neighbours.  They  wear  no  uni 
form,  and,  in  appearance,  they  are  certainly  not  like 
charity  children." 
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"  What  happens  after  the  children  have  finished 
their  schooling  ?  " 

"When   the   children   have   done    with   school 
they   are  transferred  to  homes  where  they  obtain 
industrial  training,   the   girls    being   for   the   most 
part  trained  for  domestic  service,  either  as  laundry- 
maids,   housemaids  or   nursemaids,   and    the    boys 
for  various  occupations,  such  as  farming,  printing, 
shot-making,   carpentering)  etc.     There   is    always 
a  great  demand   for  the    boys  and    girls   brought 
up   in  these  homes.     Some  idea  of  the  seriousness 
of  the  servant  problem  may  be  formed   from  the 
fact  that  at  one  of  these  girls'  homes  there  were 
no   less  than   674  applications  received  for  young 
domestic    servants    in    the    course    of    one    year, 
although    there    were   only   twelve    girls    ready   to 
be   placed    out.      Another   class   of  homes    is    for 
girls  and  boys  who  are  physically  disabled  through 
having  been  crippled  by  some  accident,  or,  sad  to 
relate,  the  wilful  neglect  of  those  who  ought  to  have 
looked  after  them.     There  is  one  home  near  Leeds, 
for  instance,  where  girls  who  are  physically  unfit  for 
domestic  service  are  trained  to  earn  their  own  living 
by  knitting  hosiery   by  machine,  and  if  they  have 
some  intellect  and  the  use  of  their  hands  they  can 
be  taught  a  trade  by  which  to  support  themselves 
in  afterlife.     In  fact,  several  girls  have  already  gone 
out  from  the  homes,  and  are  in  regular  employment 
in  factories  in  various  parts  of  the  country." 

"  Where  are  these  homes  for  cripples  situated  ?  " 
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"  At  Byfleet,  near  Weybridge,  there  is  the  St 
Nicholas  Home  for  young  crippled  children  of  both 
sexes,  and  this  home,  as  well  as  two  others  for 
older  cripples  —  one  at  Surbiton,  the  other  at 
Croydon  —  are  maintained  almost  entirely  by  the 
offerings  of  children  in  happier  circumstances 
throughout  Great  Britain.  There  are  something 
like  10,000  members  of  the  Children's  Union  be 
longing  to  the  Society,  whose  sole  aim  and  objects 
are  to  support  their  crippled  brothers  and  sisters 
in  these  homes." 

"  What  particularly  interesting  features  of  the 
work  can  you  recall  at  the  moment  ?  " 

"  Here  is  one.  To  show  that  the  children 
are  not  unmindful  of  what  has  been  done  for 
them  by  the  Society  in  early  years,  many  of 
those  now  in  domestic  service  have  enrolled  them 
selves  in  what  is  called  a  Guild  of  Gratitude, 
undertaking  to  give  and  collect  what  they  can 
towards  the  support  of  the  children  who  are  at 
the  present  time  being  sheltered  as  they  were. 
As  an  interesting  incident  you  might  care  to  record 
that  one  of  the  first  homes  opened  was  in  Old 
Quebec  Street,  Hyde  Park.  It  was  the  result 
of  an  anonymous  donation  of  .£250,  given  by  a 
lady  who  had  been  disappointed  in  her  intention 
to  purchase  a  picture  described  as  '  Waifs  and 
Strays,'  and  priced  in  the  Academy  catalogue  at 
the  sum  named.  This  home  has  since  been 
removed  to  more  commodious  quarters  in  the 
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Marylebone  Road,  affording  shelter  for  thirty 
girls.  Another  very  important  part  of  our  work 
is  the  establishment  of  homes  for  children 
rescued  from  immoral  surroundings  under  the 
Industrial  Schools  Act  Amendment  Act.  Of 
these  the  Society  has  three — at  Shipton-under- 
Wychwood ;  Cold  Ash,  near  Newbury ;  and 
the  Beckett  Home,  Meanwood,  near  Leeds, 
intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  Yorkshire  and 
Lancashire.  The  latter  was  built  specially  for 
the  Society  through  the  energetic  exertions  of 
the  Ripon  Committee  and  the  liberality  of  friends 
in  Yorkshire.  These,  I  should  explain,  are 
havens  of  safety  for  the  young  people,  from  which 
they  cannot  be  removed  by  unworthy  relatives 
until  they  are  of  an  age  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
To  give  an  instance  of  the  industrial  side  of  our 
efbrt,  at  Standon,  in  Staffordshire,  the  Society, 
aided  by  a  special  donation  of  £2000,  has  estab 
lished  a  Farming  and  Gardening  Home  for  eighty 
boys,  and  this  is  certified  as  an  Industrial  School. 
Tiis,  by  the  way,  is  under  the  management  of 
a  body  of  Governors,  including  the  Bishop  of 
Lchfield  and  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Stafford 
shire.  During  the  past  twelve  years  it  has  trained 
o\er  350  boys  in  agricultural  pursuits.  The  work 
there  carried  out  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
departments  of  the  Society's  work,  as  it  not  only 
la^s  the  foundation  of  a  healthy  and  vigorous 
minhood,  but  enables  the  Society  to  send  out 
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its  quondam  waifs  and  strays  with  a  practical 
training  which  ensures  them  a  ready  career  of 
usefulness,  either  at  home  or  in  the  Colonies. 
The  accommodation  at  Standon,  however,  soon 
became  quite  inadequate  for  the  ever-multiplying 
demands  upon  the  Society,  and  a  gift  of  thirty-six 
acres  of  suitable  farm  land  at  Walsham,  Norfolk, 
was  opportunely  made  to  the  Society  by  Bishop 
Wilkinson,  and  although  there  has  been  some 
considerable  yet  unavoidable  delay,  the  Hall  has 
at  last  been  converted  into  an  Industrial  Home 
for  lads  to  be  trained  for  emigration.  However, 
funds  are  still  most  urgently  needed  to  complete 
the  scheme.  A  Farm  Home  has  also  been  estab 
lished  at  Hedgerley,  Slough,  chiefly  through  the 
generosity  of  Mrs  Stevenson  of  Hedgerley  Park. 
She  lets  to  the  Society  an  excellent  farmhouse 
and  thirty  acres  of  farm  land  at  the  nominal  rent 
of  five  shillings  per  annum.  The  Bede  Hone 
for  boys,  at  Wakefield,  established  in  the  autumn 
of  1892,  is  another  home  where  gardening  is 
taught.  Other  homes  for  boys  are  the  home  at 
Kingsley  Hall,  in  the  Chester  Diocese  ;  at  Bognor, 
Bolton,  Percy,  Bournemouth,  Bron  Meirion,  Can- 
bridge,  Chislehurst,  Croydon,  Dover,  Frome, 
Hanley  Castle,  High  week,  Leicester,  Lincoln, 
Natland,  Reading,  Rochdale,  Rock  Ferry  aid 
Seaforth.  There  are  also  Cottage  Homes  for 
small  boys  at  Almondbury,  near  Huddersfield, 
Ashdon,  Bowerchalke,  Gislingham,  Hunstantcn, 
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Knebworth,  Messing,  Pelsall  and  Warrington. 
The  elder  girls  are  provided  for  in  the  Fareham 
Industrial  Home,  which  was  taken  over  by  the 
Society  fifteen  years  ago.  Since  then  the  number 
of  inmates  has  risen  from  seventeen  to  thirty-two, 
and  the  laundry  business  has  increased  consider 
ably,  the  home  having  a  good  reputation  for  doing 
its  work  well  and  thoroughly.  Another  home  of 
this  class  is  Connaught  House,  Winchester,  which 
was  known  as  the  Diocesan  Home  for  Friendless 
Girls.  The  home  for  elder  girls  at  Newark  is 
the  result  of  the  liberality  of  friends  in  the  South 
well  Diocese.  There  are  other  homes  for  girls 
at  Andenshaw,  near  Manchester,  Bangor,  Bel- 
broughton,  Brighton,  Carnarvon,  Cheltenham, 
Cullercoats,  Darlington,  Dickleburgh,  Eastnor, 
near  Ledbury,  Exeter,  Hands  worth,  Harrow, 
Hull,  Kensington,  Leamington,  Lowestoft,  Mil- 
denhall,  New  Brighton,  Marylebone,  Penkridge, 
Shrewsbury,  Southbourne  -  on  -  Sea,  Torquay, 
Wavertree  and  Worsley.  And  there  are  Cottage 
Homes  for  little  girls  at  Atherington,  near  Barn- 
staple,  Hillingdon  Heath  and  Mirfield." 

"  What  is  the  total  number  of  homes,  and  how 
are  they  managed  ?  " 

"  Well,  there  are  altogether  eighty-five  homes  be 
longing  to  the  Society,  situated  in  various  parts  of 
England  and  Wales.  The  clerical  secretaries,  be 
sides  preaching  sermons  and  addressing  meetings, 
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pay  occasional  visits  of  inspection  to  the  homes, 
which  are  managed  by  committees  composed  of  the 
clergy  and  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  district 
wherein  they  are  situated ;  but  they  are  controlled 
by  the  Executive  Committee  at  the  headquarters  in 
London.  At  the  outset  I  touched  on  another  im 
portant  undertaking  which  the  Society  is  engaged 
in,  viz.,  the  boarding  out  of  children  of  tender 
years  in  country  villages,  under  proper  supervision. 
There  is  no  lack  of  homes  waiting  for  them,  nor  of 
parish  clergy  and  others  who  are  prepared  to  accept 
the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  the  children  are 
properly  cared  for ;  and  the  cost  of  their  mainten 
ance  in  these  homes  is  considerably  less  than  it 
would  be  if  they  were  kept  in  an  institution. 
Recently  the  Society  has  appointed  a  Lady  In- 
spectress,  who  pays  regular  visits  to  the  homes 
where  the  children  are  boarded  out.  We  get  in 
teresting  reports  from  time  to  time,  and,  by  the 
way,  some  of  these  will  show  the  progress  they 
make  under  this  arrangement. 

"  One  lady  writes  : — '  Of  one  large  party  of  little  folks  boarded 
out  in  our  village,  I  can  say  that  they  are  all  bright,  intelligent 
children,  and  are  all  thoroughly  happy  and  well.  Three  girls  and 
one  boy  have  been  in  our  choir  for  some  time.  The  schoolmaster 
spoke  in  high  terms  of  all  who  attend  the  day  school.  .  .  .  The 
foster-parents  are  very  fond  of  the  children,  and  treat  them  quite 
as  though  they  were  their  own  in  every  way.  As  soon  as  they 
come  to  us  we  try  to  forget  all  their  antecedents,  and  to  make 
them  believe  they  belong  to  us  as  much  as  our  own  village 
children,  and  there  is  no  difference  between  them.' 

"  Canon  the  Hon.  Kenneth  F.  Gibbs  writes  : — '  I  was  walking 
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through  this  parish  with  two  London  clergy  a  few  days  ago,  and 
pointed  out  to  them  "  E.  G."  as  a  Londoner,  which  description 
made  them  both  laugh.  There  is  not  a  child  in  my  infant  school 
who  looks  more  like  a  picture  of  a  country  child  in  a  Christmas 
number  of  an  illustrated  paper.  My  experience  of  these  children 
is  that  in  about  a  year  or  so  they  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from 
the  country  children  round  them,  except,  perhaps,  by  their  quicker 
answers  at  catechising. '  Certainly  no  one  would  recognise  little 
"  J.  H.,"  who  came  to  us,  aged  four,  a  mass  of  dirt  and  bruises  (the 
latter  being,  he  informed  us,  the  result  of  punches),  in  the  lively, 
happy  little  rustic  who  keeps  the  whole  house  alive,  singing  like  a 
bird  from  morning's  dawn  till  night.' 

"  They  are  two  typical  cases,  but  here  are  a  couple 
more  rather  different  in  character  : — 

"  Another  lady  writes  : — '  E.  A.  came  to  me  in  1885,  seven 
months  old,  a  starved,  crippled  child ;  had  evidently  been  kept 
very  cold,  and  in  a  sitting  posture.  The  legs  were  contracted  so 
that  the  feet  touched  the  body,  but  they  could  be  stretched  straight 
when  held  by  the  feet ;  but  upon  letting  the  feet  free  they  sprang 
up  to  the  body.  I  adopted  the  flannel  clothing  system,  and  that, 
together  with  good  food  and  gentle  rubbing,  rendered  her  in  a  few 
months  a  straight,  healthy  child.' 


CC   ( 


F.  C.  R.'  writes: — 'Another  came  to  me  in  1885,  aged 
eight  months,  he  was  so  terribly  diseased  that  the  doctors  gave  up 
all  hopes  of  his  recovery.  He  was  sent  to  St  George's  Hospital, 
and  was  returned  to  me  at  the  end  of  three  months,  a  mere 
skeleton,  and  too  weak  to  notice  anyone.  After  careful  nursing, 
however,  he  gradually  gained  strength  and  flesh,  and  is  at  the 
present  time  a  robust,  healthy  boy,  trots  to  school  morning  and 
afternoon,  and  is  much  liked  by  his  teachers  and  schoolfellows.' 

"  You  see  in  connection  with  our  boarding-out 
system  the  physical  advantages  to  neglected  children 
are  prominent.  Yes,  we  have  extended  the  system 
beyond  Great  Britain.  In  Ireland  it  was  tried,  in 
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consequence  of  the  appalling  mortality  amongst 
children  in  institutions,  and  the  result  was  im 
mediate  and  striking.  We  sometimes  have  cases 
of  boys  and  girls  who  are  beyond  the  age  at  which 
they  can  be  properly  trained.  These  are  kept  for 
a  short  time,  provided  with  outfits,  and  then  sent  to 
sea,  or  domestic  service,  or  emigrated. 

"  From  those  who  have  undergone  our  system 
of  training,  and  gone  out  into  the  world  to  plod 
themselves,  we  get  most  encouraging  and  grateful 
letters  from  time  to  time.  I  recall  several  instances. 
There  was  one  boy  who  tried  to  keep  himself  by 
sweeping  a  crossing,  his  nights  being  spent  in  a 
loft.  His  broom  having  been  stolen  from  him,  and 
his  bread-winning  in  consequence  becoming  more 
difficult  than  ever,  the  Society  went  to  his  rescue, 
and  placed  him  in  one  of  the  homes.  After  four 
years'  training,  he  was,  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
emigrated  to  Canada.  A  marked  change  came 
over  the  fortunes  of  that  youth.  Seven  years  after 
leaving  England  he  wrote  saying  he  was  getting 
on  very  well,  boarding  with  a  family,  the  head  of 
which  is  the  organist  and  choirmaster  of  a  church 
where  the  lad  sang  for  three  years  and  six  months. 
4  I  left  that  church  a  month  ago,'  he  added,  '  and  am 
now  singing  in,  I  suppose,  the  choir  of  the  leading 
church  in  the  Dominion,  but  still  boarding  with  the 
same  family.  At  present  I  get  $6  or  245.  per  week, 
upon  which  I  am  able  to  live  comfortably  and  put  a 
little  by,  a  practice  I  learnt  at  the  home.'  Having 
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recalled  the  happy  days  spent  in  the  home,  he  goes 
on — '  There's  something  in  my  throat  keeps  rising, 
and  it  is  all  I  can  do  to  keep  it  down.  .  .  .  Think 
of  me  as  one  of  the  boys  who  has  endeavoured  to 
improve  himself  in  every  way,  not  forgetting  to 
spend  the  Sundays  as  I  was  wont  to  do  under  your 
care.'  Of  course,  many  of  these  young  men  work 
themselves  into  comfortable  positions  in  life,  and 
being  sober  and  provident,  marry,  and  settle  down 
respected  members  of  the  community.  In  the  case 
of  the  girls,  some  have  come  to  us  from  the  work 
house,  undergone  training,  left  to  enter  respectable 
situations,  and  are  now  respectably  married.  Not 
a  few  of  our  boys  have  entered  the  army  or  navy, 
and  several  have  been  wounded  whilst  fighting  for 
their  country.  Yes  ;  comparisons  between  past  and 
present  condition  in  the  case  of  our  young  people 
invariably  form  pleasing  contrast." 

"  And  increased  support  is  needed  to  cope  with 
the  demand  made  upon  the  Society  ?  " 

"That  is  so,"  was  Mr  Rudolf's  response.  At 
the  present  time  the  Society  is  responsible  for  the 
maintenance  and  upbringing  of  over  3000  children 
from  the  age  of  three  months  to  sixteen  years.  At 
the  time  when  the  last  return  was  made,  there  were 
in  the  Society's  homes  97 1  boys  and  1151  girls ;  in 
other  Church  homes  and  institutions,  payments 
being  made  by  the  committee  for  the  support  of  the 
children,  there  were  52  boys  and  152  girls; 
while  boarded  out  with  communicants  of  the 
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Church  of  England  in  the  country,  under  proper 
supervision,  there  were  392  boys  and  300  girls. 
During  twenty  years  homes  were  found  for 
nearly  9000  children.  Nearly  700  cases  were 
accepted  during  the  year  1901.  Yes  ;  you  may  say 
the  new  century  has  dawned,  presenting  a  larger 
field  than  ever  for  our  exertions,  and  we  need  all 
the  sympathy  and  practical  help  which  the  public 
can  afford  us.  Our  receipts  for  the  general  fund  last 
year  only  amounted  to  ^"46,1 16 — not  nearly  enough 
for  the  work  before  us." 

"  Now  a  word  about  the  character  of  the  cases 
you  do  take  in.  A  lot  of  careful  discrimination 
must  be  necessary  ?  " 

"  To  begin  with,  the  voting  system  is  not 
adopted,  nor  has  personal  or  other  influence  the 
slightest  weight  in  the  deliberations  of  the  case 
committee.  The  most  destitute,  and  therefore  the 
most  deserving  case,  has  the  best  chance  of  being 
accepted  ;  in  fact,  the  great  majority  of  the  children 
under  the  Society's  care  have  been  so  friendless 
that  they  have  been  accepted  as  entirely  free  cases. 
Wherever  friends  are  interested  who  can  afford  to 
help  the  Society,  it  is  only  natural  that  the  com 
mittee  should  look  to  them  to  make  some  monetary 
recognition  of  the  Society's  benefits.  The  maxi 
mum  payment  requested  is  55.  per  week,  but 
many  cases  are  received  for  a  much  smaller  pay 
ment.  No  two  cases  are  exactly  alike,  hence  great 
care  and  discrimination  are  necessary.  The  com- 
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mittee   meets    once   a   fortnight,    but   very   urgent 
cases — such  as  that  of  a  child  absolutely  without 
shelter  or  in  grave  moral  danger — are  taken  into  the 
homes    forthwith.        Naturally,    in   this    matter   of 
selection,    certain   principles   have   to  be  adopted. 
The  cases  that  commend  themselves  to  the  com 
mittee   as   deserving   of  serious   consideration   are 
those  of  total  orphans,  children  who  have  lost  one 
parent,  illegitimate  children,  cases  of  cruelty,  chil 
dren  in   immoral   surroundings,  deserted   children, 
crippled  children,  and  pauper  children.     With  re 
gard   to   the    illegitimates,    the    greatest    possible 
discrimination  is  required.     On  the  one  hand,  it  is 
right  in  certain  cases  to  help  a  young  woman  to 
redeem  her  character  by  taking  charge  of  her  child 
(thus  giving  her  an  opportunity  of  entering  domestic 
service)  on  condition  that  she  makes  a  payment  out 
of  her  wages  for  the  child's  support.     On  the  other 
hand,  some  would  not  deal  with  cases  of  illegiti 
mate  children  at  all,  preferring  to  allow  the  sins  of 
the  parents  to  be  visited  on  the  children  by  relegat 
ing  the  latter  to  the  workhouse.     But  by  the  adop 
tion  of  such  a  principle  the  mother  would  have  to 
enter  the  workhouse  as  well,  and  would  be  seriously 
hindered  in  securing  an  opportunity  for  amendment. 
It  may  be  added  that  a  case  of  this  nature  is  not 
accepted   unless    there    is    reasonable   prospect   of 
amendment   on    the    part    of    the    mother.      The 
obvious  danger  of  offering  a  premium  to  sin,   by 
making  it  easy  for  parents  to  get  rid  of  their  chil- 
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dren,  must  be  faced  and  prevented,  and  experience 
showed  that  when  a  child  was  taken,  promises  of 
payment  were  broken,  and  the  mother  not  infre 
quently  disappeared  when  she  had  got  rid  of  her 
child.  I  know  people  are  very  sensitive  as  to  the 
admission  of  this  class  of  child  ;  however,  the  Society 
feels  that  it  is  dealing  on  sound  principles." 

"  But  what  of  children  deserted  before  being 
handed  over  to  the  Society  ?  " 

' '  With  regard  to  that  type  of  case,  the  Poor  Law 
Guardians  alone  have  the  power  to  put  the  requisite 
machinery  in  force  for  tracing  the  parents,  and 
therefore,  if  the  desertion  be  of  recent  date,  the 
committee  recommends  that  the  child  should  be 
placed  temporarily  under  the  care  of  the  Poor  Law 
Guardians  in  order  that  they  may  use  every  effort  to 
trace  the  parents.  Should,  however,  these  efforts 
fail,  the  Society  treats  the  application  as  though  it 
were  one  relating  to  an  orphan.  You  will  see  that 
our  Society  is  endeavouring  to  deal  with  every 
class  of  child  requiring  help,  with  the  exception  of 
the  blind,  deaf,  dumb,  weak-minded  and  imbecile. 
For  these  there  appears  to  be  sufficient  special  pro 
vision  already ;  but  should  this  not  prove  to  be  the 
fact,  it  would  be  quite  within  the  province  of  the 
Society  to  establish  special  homes  for  such  cases." 

"  How  are  the  cases  reported  to  you  ?  " 

"Through  the  local  committee — more  gener 
ally  through  the  parochial  clergy,  who  are  attached 
to  the  local  committee.  The  parochial  clergy 
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afford  us  considerable  help,  too,  in  other  respects.  For 
instance,  in  one  year  offertories  were  received  from 
2,790  churches,  and  from  ninety  college,  school,  and 
foreign  chapels,  whilst  considerable  sums  were  re 
ceived  as  proceeds  of  sales  of  work,  concerts,  and 
meetings  of  various  descriptions.  A  large  portion 
of  our  income  is  obtained  from  annual  subscriptions 
and  donations. 

"  Yes ;  striking  testimony  to  the  value  of  our 
work  comes  from  clergy  and  laity  alike.  I  will 
give  you  two  examples.  The  present  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  speaking  at  the  twentieth  anniver 
sary  of  the  Church  of  England  Waifs  and  Strays 
Society,  said,  '  I  have  been  looking  into  the  Waifs 
and  Strays  Society,  and  I  am  quite  satisfied  that 
its  work  is  thoroughly  good,  and  that  it  is  ex 
ceedingly  well  organised.  The  children  are  got 
together  through  the  clergy,  and  the  clergy  are, 
as  it  were,  the  officers  of  the  Society ;  sometimes, 
perhaps,  they  are  not  aware  they  occupy  that 
position,  but  the  Society  is  getting  more  and 
more  known,  and  without  any  solicitation  what 
ever,  they  are  becoming  aware  that,  by  applying 
for  help,  they  can  get  the  means  of  rescuing 
children  that  need  rescue  so  terribly — rescuing 
children  from  the  beginnings  of  careers  of  ignor 
ance  and  sin  and  afterwards  crime,  and  restoring 
them  to  their  natural  positions  as  respectable 
members  of  the  society  in  which  they  are  born. 
The  clergy  are  willing  enough  to  assist  in  this, 
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for  it  falls  directly  within  the  proper  scope  of 
their  own  ordinary  duties.  Is  it  not  the  duty 
of  those  who  belong  to  the  Church  and  who  live 
in  this  country  to  take  their  share  in  rescuing 
little  creatures  and  doing  for  them  what  their 
parents  ought  to  do,  what  some  cannot  do,  and 
what  some  parents  will  not  do?  It  is  a  duty  to 
rescue  all  that  we  can  reach,  whether  they  be 
children  or  grown-ups.'  On  the  same  occasion 
the  Earl  of  Leven  and  Melville  delivered  himself 
after  this  wise,  '  It  was  only  as  the  children  were 
brought  up  well  that  they  could  hope  to  diminish 
the  number  of  criminals.  He  had  had  a  very 
practical  experience  of  the  Society,  which  he 
would  relate  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  might 
like  to  follow  his  example.  About  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago  he  had  some  money  which  he  wished 
to  devote  to  reducing  the  evils  arising  from  over 
crowding  in  great  cities,  and  he  looked  around  to 
see  what  could  best  be  done,  and  after  much 
consideration  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
right  end  to  begin  was  with  the  children.  On 
making  inquiries  he  found  that  if  a  boy  was 
delicate,  consumptive,  or  an  idiot  or  a  little 
criminal,  there  were  a  good  many  places  where 
he  could  go,  but  that  if  he  were  a  healthy  boy 
there  was  very  little  provision  for  him.  It 
appeared  to  him  that,  looking  to  the  future  of 
the  country,  the  healthy  boys  were  just  the  ones 
that  ought  to  be  taken  care  of.  Up  to  that 
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time  he  had  not  had  the  pleasure  of  Mr  Rudolf's 
acquaintance,  but  a  friend  who  knew  something 
about  the  Society  recommended  him  to  apply  to 
him.  He  went  to  Mr  Rudolf,  and  on  his  recom 
mendation  spent  his  small  sum  of  money  in 
building  and  furnishing  a  home,  and  asked  the 
Society  what  they  would  undertake  to  maintain 
the  boys  for.  He  was  astonished  to  find  that  for 
;£i5  a  year  those  boys  were  educated,  clothed, 
fed  and  trained  up  into  good  and  useful  citizens. 
Why,  it  was  not  the  price  of  a  new  frock,  or 
of  a  bicycle  or  a  dozen  or  two  of  wine !  Surely 
everyone  must  acknowledge  the  enormous  claim 
which  those  children  had  upon  them,  when  for 
a  small  sum  like  that  they  could  save  them  from 
becoming  criminals.' ' 

"  Then,  in  conclusion,  upon  whom  does  the 
brunt  of  the  work  fall?" 

"  The  Executive  Committee.  Of  this  the 
Bishop  of  London  is  President,  and  Lieut.-Gen. 
R.  W.  Lowry,  C.B.,  the  Chairman.  The  mem 
bers  comprise  clergymen,  magistrates,  lawyers, 
business  men,  civil  servants,  C.O.S.  workers  and 
ladies,  who  have  made  it  their  special  work  to 
provide  and  care  for  the  little  ones  of  the  Church's 
fold.  The  accounts  of  the  Society  are  audited 
fortnightly  by  a  chartered  accountant.  The  ex 
penses  of  obtaining  income  are  slightly  over  nine 
per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts,  whilst  those  con 
nected  with  administration  are  under  five  per  cent." 
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The  author  left  Mr  Rudolf  convinced  that 
he  and  his  Society  are  grappling,  and  grappling 
successfully,  with  the  most  serious  of  social  pro 
blems,  viz.,  the  putting  down  of  crime,  and  that 
by  direct  means,  through  the  agency  of  the 
Church.  Their  maxim  is  "  prevention  is  better 
than  cure,"  and  their  hope  that  future  generations 
will  benefit. 
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CHAPTER     XI 

THE  REV.  MONTAGUE  FOWLER,  M.A. 
RECTOR  OF  ALL  HALLOWS',  LONDON  WALL. 

THE  CHURCH  IN  HER  RELATION  TO  THE  CHURCHES 
IN  THE  EAST. 

"  Rise,  happy  morn  ;  rise,  holy  morn, 

Draw  forth  the  cheerful  day  from  night ; 
O  Father  !  touch  the  East,  and  light 
The  light  that  shone  when  Hope  was  born." 

TENNYSON,  In  Memoriam. 

Lamentable  Condition  of  Affairs  in  the  East — "  Christian  Egypt " 
— St  Mark's  Martyrdom — The  Mohammedan  Conquest : 
the  Scourge  of  a  False  Religion — The  Coptic  Church  has 
the  Sympathy  of  English  Archbishops,  notably  Howley, 
Benson  and  Temple — Fund  for  the  Egyptian  Bishopric — 
Sir  John  Fowler's  Work  in  Egypt — How  He  helped  the 
Government  and  the  Expedition  after  General  Gordon's 
Death — Sir  John's  Third  Son  at  Harrow  and  Cambridge — 
With  Archbishop  Benson — Mr  and  Mrs  Fowler  in  the 
Literary  World  —  Features  of  the  Work  at  All  Hallows'  — 
Investigations  in  Egypt — Proposal  for  Egyptian  Bishopric  ; 
the  Difficulties  between  the  Promoters  and  the  Government 
— Lord  Cromer's  Attitude — Brighter  Prospects — The  Down 
trodden  Nestorian  or  East  Syrian  Church — Recollections  of 
Archbishop  Benson  and  Archbishop  Thomson. 

To  readers  of  Old  Testament  history  there  has 
been  vouchsafed,  at  any  rate,  some  knowledge  of 
Egypt.  But  it  is  at  best  very  limited  and  very 
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ancient ;  and,  in  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  surprising 
what  little  light  has  since  been  shed,  through  the 
medium  of  the  press,  on  this  land  of  varying 
fortunes. 

With  regard  to  religious  work  in  the  East,  the 
Rev.  Montague  Fowler,  M.A.,  has  proved  himself 
much  alive  to  the  needs  of  the  situation,  and  the 
opinions  he  has  formed,  after  close  observation  and 
diligent  investigation  on  the  spot,  found  telling  ex 
pression  last  year  in  his  volume,  entitled  Christian 
Egypt  (publishers,  "  Church  Newspaper  Company, 
Limited"),  which  should  become  as  popular  with,  and 
as  helpful  to,  travellers  as  the  indispensable  Cook's 
Guide,  besides  being  a  veritable  acquisition  to  the 
library.  In  parts  the  book  reminds  one  of  the  New 
Testament  narratives — let  us  say,  of  the  narratives 
of  St  Paul,  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  in  relation 
to  the  Church  at  Corinth,  at  Antioch,  at  Ephesus, 
at  Galatia  and  at  Macedonia.  From  beginning  to 
end  it  imparts  an  abundance  of  information.  In 
consecutive  order,  the  author  brings  into  review 
all  the  romantic  history  of  the  Church  of  Egypt— 
from  the  dawn  of  the  Christian  era — through  the 
stormy  days  of  Athanasius  and  Cyril,  the  bitterness 
of  the  Mohammedan  Conquest,  and  the  sub 
sequent  oppression  of  the  Coptic  Church — down  to 
the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century,  and  in  terse 
language  he  describes  the  doings  of  the  Anglican, 
the  Greek,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Churches,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  several  Nonconformist  bodies. 
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Mr  Fowler  adheres  to  the  universal  tradition, 
both  of  East  and  West,  connecting  St  Mark,  the 
Evangelist,  with  the  foundation  of  the  Church  of 
Alexandria.  The  Coptic  Church,  it  needs  to  be 
explained,  is  the  name  by  which  the  ancient 
Christian  Church  of  Egypt,  comprised  within  the 
Patriarchate  of  Alexandria,  is  generally  known  in 
the  present  day.  He  tells  how  when  the  Apostles 
and  disciples  were  dispersed  into  different  countries 
to  carry  out  the  Master's  farewell  command,  "  Go 
ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature,"  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  St  Mark  (who, 
according  to  St  Jerome,  was  the  disciple  and  inter 
preter  of  St  Peter)  to  accompany  that  Apostle  to 
Rome,  and  afterwards  to  proclaim  the  message  of 
salvation  in  Egypt,  Nubia  and  Abyssinia.  St 
Mark's  mission  he  dates  from  A.D.  37,  and  the 
founding  of  the  Church  at  Alexandria  from  A.D.  40. 
He  goes  on  to  recount  the  melancholy  circum 
stances  surrounding  St  Mark's  death  twenty-two 
years  later,  and  this  death  of  martyrdom  reads 
like  the  story  of  a  modern  tragedy  bereft  of  its 
foulest  details.  The  Evangelist,  it  seems,  had 
returned  to  Egypt  from  Rome  about  A.D.  49,  after 
having  written  his  Gospel,  the  original  of  which 
the  Egyptian  tradition  maintains  was  not  in  the 
Greek,  but  in  the  Coptic,  language.  Thence  on 
ward  he  laboured  indefatigably  in  the  East.  But, 
alas !  even  in  those  early  days  jealousy  was  rife, 
and  it  came  about  that  the  increasing  results  of  St 
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Mark's  preaching  aroused  the  hatred  and  venge 
ance  of  the  Egyptians.  The  Evangelist,  we  are 
told,  was  subjected  to  gross  cruelty,  and  dragged 
through  the  town  by  a  rope  tied  round  his  neck, 
until  death  overcame  him  and  delivered  him  from 
his  tormentors.  St  Mark,  let  it  be  added,  was 
buried  in  the  Church  which  he  had  built  at 
Baucalis,  where  for  many  centuries  the  election  of 
the  patriarchs  took  place  by  the  side  of  his  tomb. 

The  unhappy  dissensions  which  arose  in  the 
Christian  Church  during  the  fifth  century,  and  the 
subject  of  the  Mohammedan  Conquest,  are  dealt 
with  at  great  length,  the  spread  of  Mohammedanism 
being  closely  followed  through  twelve  centuries. 
About  the  change  which  came  over  Egypt  Mr 
Fowler  offers  trenchant  criticism.  "  Had  Chris 
tianity,"  he  says,  "  been  able  to  oppose  a  united 
front  to  the  new  crusade,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  teaching  of  Mahomet  would  have  died 
with  him ;  but  the  complete  departure  from  the 
principles  laid  down  by  Jesus  Christ  for  the 
government  of  His  Church,  and  the  absence  of 
that  spirit  of  brotherhood  and  life  which  He 
advocated,  both  by  His  words  and  example,  drew 
down  upon  mankind  the  scourge  of  a  false 
religion,  against  which  Oriental  Christianity  has 
struggled  in  vain." 

A  glimpse  at  the  feeble  work  of  the  Coptic 
Church  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen 
turies,  and  at  the  endeavours  of  the  Anglican 
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Church  to  come  to  her  aid,  constitutes  an  interesting 
feature  of  the  book.  According  to  this,  the  Rev. 
Henry  Tattam  visited  Egypt  before  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  and  reported  to  Archbishop 
Howley,  of  Canterbury,  that  both  priests  and 
people  were  in  a  very  low  and  fallen  condition  as 
a  Christian  Church.  "  They  have  a  form  of 
Christianity  among  them,"  the  report  proceeded, 
"  but  of  its  spiritual  nature  they  appear  to  have 
no  notion  whatever.  Still,  there  are  many  things 
of  a  pleasing  character,  which  lead  me  to  believe 
they  will  one  day  arise  from  the  dust  and  return 
to  a  pure  faith."  Not  long  after  the  receipt  of 
this  report  by  the  Archbishop,  a  training  college 
was  established,  in  order  that  those  seeking  Holy 
Orders  in  the  Coptic  Church  might  be  educated 
for  the  ministry.  When,  however,  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  withdrew  their  mission  in  1848 
the  scheme  fell  through,  though  its  influence  had 
undoubtedly  been  felt  in  the  Coptic  Church. 
Meanwhile,  other  bodies  had  become  active  in 
Egypt — among  them,  the  Roman  Catholics  and 
the  American  Presbyterians.  A  curious  state  of 
things  then  arose.  So  suspicious  of  the  methods 
of  the  Anglican  Church  was  the  Patriarch  that  he 
even  refused  to  see  Dr  Blyth,  to  whom,  in  1887, 
had  been  committed  episcopal  jurisdiction  over 
the  Anglican  congregations  in  Egypt  and  the 
Soudan.  "Since  then,"  says  Mr  Fowler,  "the 
patriarch  has  learnt  to  realise  that  the  Church 
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of  England  has  no  desire  to  interfere  in  any  way 
with  the  independence  of  the  sister  Church. 
She  strongly  deprecates  and  discourages  proselyt- 
ism  from  the  Coptic  or  any  other  branch  of  the 
Eastern  Church ;  but  she  aims  at  promoting,  by 
every  means  in  her  power,  the  re  -  union  of 
Christendom,  by  which  the  power  of  the  Gospel 
in  the  world  would  be  enormously  increased." 

And  this  brings  us  down  to  Mr  Fowler's  visit 
to  Egypt  in  1900,  when  he  had  several  interviews 
with  His  Holiness  Cyril  V.,  Coptic  Patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  whom  he  found  well  disposed  towards 
the  Church  of  England,  and  anxious  to  promote 
a  closer  relationship  between  that  Church  and 
the  Church  of  Egypt.  Dr  Popham  Blyth,  to 
whom  reference  has  previously  been  made,  was 
consecrated  by  Archbishop  Benson  Bishop  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  Jerusalem  and  the  East, 
and  he  has  done  remarkably  good  work  there. 
Of  the  efforts  in  the  direction  of  providing  an 
independent  Bishop  for  Egypt  Mr  Fowler  speaks 
in  the  subjoined  dialogue,  but — modest  man — he  is 
dumb  to  much  of  the  help  he  personally  has  ren 
dered  to  the  object  in  view.  Ever  since  his  visit 
to  Egypt,  of  which  his  volume  affords  a  faithful 
record,  scarcely  a  week  has  passed  but  his  pen 
has  been  used  in  advocacy  of  this  latest  scheme 
for  the  extension  of  Anglican  Church  influence 
in  Egypt.  In  the  columns  of  Church  Bells  he 
started  and  still  continues  a  "  Fund  for  the  Egyptian 
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Bishopric,"  and  the  readers  of  that  non-party  organ 
generously  responded  with  contributions  amounting 
to  upwards  of  ^"2000  in  twelve  months.  Now  that 
political  and  other  difficulties  have  been  removed,  it 
is  confidently  expected  the  fund  will  grow  apace. 

So  much  by  way  of  a  general  summary  of 
Anglican  endeavour  in  Egypt,  and  of  the  condi 
tions  that  demanded  it.  But  now  for  a  few  bio 
graphical  facts  relating  to  the  man  who  has  so 
much  identified  himself  with  this  particular  phase 
of  Church  work.  By  birth  the  Rev.  Montague 
Fowler  is  a  Londoner,  born  in  1858  in  close 
proximity  to  that  well-recognised  centre  of  Church 
influence,  known  as  Dean's  Yard,  Westminster. 
He  does  not,  however,  come  of  clerical  stock.  His 
father  was  Sir  John  Fowler,  the  distinguished 
engineer,  to  whose  genius  the  Underground  Rail 
way  and  the  colossal  Forth  Bridge  afford  lasting 
testimony.  Mr  Fowler,  the  engineer,  was  made 
a  K.C.M.G.  in  1885  for  services  rendered  to  the 
Government  under  Mr  Gladstone  in  connection 
with  the  Egyptian  campaign.  It  came  about  in 
this  way.  When  the  lamented  General  Gordon 
was  murdered,  the  Government  wanted  to  send 
an  expedition  under  Lord  Wolseley,  but  they 
were  perplexed  as  to  how  he  was  to  get  to  Khar 
toum.  Various  routes  were  suggested — one  through 
Suakim  to  Berber ;  but,  knowing  that  Mr  Fowler 
had  acted  as  Consulting  Engineer  to  the  Egyptian 
Government,  and  that  he  had  surveyed  the  whole 
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country  between  the  second  cataract  and  Khartoum, 
with  a  view  to  the  construction  of  the  Soudan 
Railway,  the  British  Government  pleaded  with  the 
Egyptian  Government  for  his  services.  Thereupon 
the  engineer  proceeded  to  his  office,  and,  having 
looked  up  his  original  tracings,  conveyed  them  to 
the  War  Office.  They  proved  of  the  greatest  use 
at  a  critical  time,  and  it  is  on  record  that  Lord 
Wolseley's  own  candid  confession  was  that  he 
could  not  have  succeeded  in  the  expedition  without 
them,  because  they  showed  the  possible  routes, 
and,  moreover,  the  only  places — the  oases — where 
the  troops  could  get  water. 

As  an  engineer,  Sir  John  Fowler's  crowning 
work  was,  of  course,  the  Forth  Bridge,  and  for 
this  Queen  Victoria  conferred  a  baronetcy  upon 
him.  His  third  son  (Montague)  received  his  early 
education  at  Harrow  under  Dr  Butler,  the  present 
Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  among 
his  contemporaries  there  were  three  men  who  were 
destined  to  shine  in  the  political  world,  viz.,  Mr 
G.  W.  E.  Russell  (Mr  Gladstone's  Under  Secre 
tary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs),  the  Earl  of 
Crewe,  and  the  Honourable  Robert  Spencer. 
Then,  as  now,  Harrow  was  noted  for  its  cricket, 
and  young  Fowler  was  frequently  to  be  seen 
either  at  the  wickets  or  in  the  field.  But  per 
haps  the  event  of  his  school  days  to  which  he 
looks  back  with  most  joy  was  his  trip  to  Egypt 
with  his  father  on  the  occasion,  at  Wadi  Haifa, 
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of  the  cutting  of  the  first  sod  of  the  Soudan  Rail 
way.  Out  of  this,  no  doubt,  arose  his  first  interest 
in  Egypt  and  in  everything  connected  with  it. 

A  few  years  with  a  private  tutor  and  at  King's 
College,  London,  and  he  proceeded  to  the  premier 
college  at  Cambridge,  viz.,  Trinity.  At  this  point 
it  is  well  to  note  that  Sir  John  Fowler,  unlike 
most  parents,  evinced  so  much  faith  in  his  own 
profession  as  to  desire  his  son  to  train  for  it. 
The  latter,  however,  succumbed  to  the  ecclesiasti 
cal  influences  of  'Varsity  life,  and,  with  his  father's 
sanction,  resolved  to  take  Orders.  This  he  did 
after  taking  a  double  degree,  ranking  among  the 
Senior  Optimes  in  the  Mathematical  Tripos,  and 
in  the  second  class  in  the  Theological  Tripos. 

On  leaving  Cambridge,  Mr  Fowler  embarked 
on  what  must  be  considered  a  unique  career  for 
a  clergyman.  In  the  first  place,  he  became  Curate 
to  the  present  Bishop  of  Peterborough  at  St  Mary 
Abbot's,  Kensington,  but  before  many  weeks  had 
elapsed  he  was  invited  to  become  Assistant  Chap 
lain  and  Secretary  to  Archbishop  Benson.  When 
Dr  Randall  Davidson  (now  Bishop  of  Winchester) 
went  to  Windsor  as  Dean,  Mr  Fowler  had  the 
honour  to  succeed  him  as  Domestic  Chaplain  to 
the  Archbishop,  in  which  position  he  remained  for 
five  and  a  half  years.  His  next  piece  of  work  was 
as  Vicar  of  St  Lawrence,  Isle  of  Thanet — the 
Mother  Church  of  Ramsgate  —  where  he  com 
pleted  four  years'  successful  ministry.  Subse- 
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quently,  he  turned  his  attention  to  journalism,  and 
became  part  proprietor  and  editor  of  Church  Bells 
and  the  Illustrated  Ckurch  News,  etc.  Then  came 
a  succession  of  appointments.  For  one  winter  he 
was  Chaplain  at  Costebelle,  Riviera ;  for  five 
years,  1894-99,  he  held  a  Sunday  preachership  at 
St  Stephen's,  Kensington;  and  in  1900  he  became 
Chaplain  to  Bishop  Blyth,  of  Jerusalem. 

Mr  Fowler  is  essentially  a  busy  man — without  a 
doubt,  one  of  the  busiest  men  in  Orders.  Editing, 
arduous  enough  to  some  people,  he  looks  upon  as  a 
pastime,  and  so  enthusiastic  is  his  literary  bent  that 
it  has  carried  him  into  authorship  on  a  considerable 
scale.  Besides  Christian  Egypt^  he  has  written 
such  acceptable  works  as  Some  Notable  Archbishops 
of  Canterbury,  Church  History  in  Queen  Victorias 
Reign,  The  Popular  Life  of  Archbishop  Benson, 
and  many  special  articles  for  the  religious  and 
secular  press  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  About 
the  time  he  commenced  his  pastoral  work  at  Rams- 
gate,  Mr  Fowler  had  the  good  fortune  to  wed  Miss 
Ada  Dayrell,  the  daughter  of  the  late  Colonel 
Edward  Thomson,  C.S.I.,  and  niece  of  Archbishop 
Thomson,  of  York.  By  virtue  of  this  marriage,  and 
his  previous  responsible  position  under  Dr  Benson, 
Mr  Fowler  enjoyed  the  unusual  experience  of  being 
brought  into  close  touch  with  the  primates  of  the 
two  English  provinces.  It  is  not  venturing  beyond 
the  line  prescribed  by  proper  taste,  it  is  hoped,  to 
mention  that  the  union  is  a  singularly  happy  one. 
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The  sympathy  in  thought  and  in  literary  tastes  so 
markedly  apparent  in  the  case  of  Mr  and  Mrs 
Fowler  enables  each  to'  assist  and  supplement 
the  work  of  the  other.  For  example,  while  Mr 
Fowler  obtained  a  grant  of  ^250  for  the  re 
building  of  the  Coptic  Church  at  Khartoum, 
Mrs  Fowler  recently  collected  and  sent  out  a 
sum  of  money  sufficient  to  provide  a  complete 
set  of  altar  vessels,  vestments,  and  other  orna 
ments  for  the  same  Church. 

After  his  visit  to  Egypt,  Mr  Fowler  was 
appointed  Rector  of  All  Hallows',  London  Wall, 
in  succession  to  the  late  Rev.  S.  J.  Stone,  author 
of  the  well-known  hymn  "  The  Church's  One 
Foundation,"  and  the  selection  was  appropriate  if 
only  inasmuch  as  it  will  be  seen  that  one  literary 
man  in  Orders  succeeded  another.  There  the  new 
Rector  has  largely  developed  the  social,  as  well  as 
the  religious,  side  of  the  parochial  work  inaugurated 
by  his  predecessor.  To  the  girls  and  women 
reaching  the  city  hours  before  they  are  due  at 
business,  because  of  their  desire — their  need,  in  fact 
— to  avail  themselves  of  the  workmen's  trains,  All 
Hallows'  Church  is  a  haven  of  rest,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  source  of  spiritual  enlightenment,  and 
the  best  testimony  the  Rector  could  have  of  the 
leavening  influence  of  his  effort  came,  only  recently, 
in  a  spontaneous  petition  from  his  early  morning 
congregation  of  toilers  to  have  a  communion 
service  at  least  once  a  month.  Of  course  he  com- 
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plied,  and  he  will,  doubtless,  be  only  too  glad  to 
respond  to  a  similar  appeal  from  the  men  who,  for 
the  want  of  better  accommodation,  now  find  separate 
housing  in  a  tent  in  the  church  grounds.  This 
effort  in  the  interests  of  the  men  has  sprung  from 
the  Rector  entirely,  and  his  latest  project  is  to  erect 
an  enlargement  of  the  church,  which  will  form 
a  shelter  for  the  male  toilers  from  the  cold  blasts 
and  the  beating  rains  of  winter. 


"With  regard  to  Egypt,"  Mr  Fowler  remarked 
in  the  course  of  the  interview,  "my  interest  had 
always  been  very  great  since  my  early  visit  as  a 
boy,  and  when  the  appeal  was  issued  by  the  Arch 
bishops  and  Bishops  for  the  endowment  of  an 
Anglican  Bishopric  for  Egypt,  I  advocated  the 
idea,  and  was  instrumental  in  raising  a  good  deal 
of  the  money  that  came  during  the  first  year,  chiefly 
through  the  medium  of  Church  Bells.  On  studying 
the  question,  I  found  that  difficulties  had  arisen 
between  the  promoters  of  the  Bishopric  and  the 
Government.  Every  effort  that  was  made  to  push 
the  scheme  forward  was  met  by  the  remark  that 
the  Government  was  not  in  favour  of  it,  and  that  it 
must  be  allowed  to  wait. 

"  The  original  idea  was  to  have  a  Suffragan  to 
the  Bishop  in  Jerusalem,  resident  in  Egypt,  in 
order  to  avoid  arousing  international  jealousies. 
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At  Bishop  Blyth's  invitation,  I  decided  to  go 
out  to  Egypt,  thinking  that  if  I  knew  exactly 
the  circumstances  on  the  spot,  I  might  be  able  to 
be  of  some  use  at  home  in  the  promotion  of  the 
scheme.  Arrived  there,  I  talked  to  one  or  two 
people  on  the  subject,  and  then  received  a  welcome 
message  from  Lord  Cromer  asking  me  to  call  on 
him.  As  the  result,  I  found  the  reason  why  Lord 
Cromer  seemed  averse  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Suffragan  Bishopric  was  that  the  promoters  were 
pushing  it  forward  as  a  valuable  opportunity  for 
carrying  on  missionary  work  among  the  Moham 
medans,  both  in  Egypt  and  in  the  Soudan.  He 
explained  to  me  that  the  difficulties  of  maintaining 
order,  and  establishing  good  government  among 
the  Soudanese,  would  be  enormously  increased  if 
active  missionary  operations  were  commenced  there 
so  soon  after  the  conquest  of  the  country,  as  the 
people  would  inevitably  interpret  such  a  course  as 
being  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  British  Govern 
ment  to  force  Christianity  upon  them,  and  it  might 
lead  to  rebellion." 

"  And  what  happened  ?  " 

"  Well,  after  several  interviews  and  long  dis 
cussions,  I  obtained  Lord  Cromer's  permission  to 
prepare  a  draft  letter  in  the  hope  of  effecting  a 
compromise.  In  this  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
suppression  of  the  Bishopric  would  be  a  somewhat 
serious  matter,  after  the  united  Episcopate  had 
appealed  for  funds,  and  had  received  some  ,£5,000 
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or  £6,000  in  response.  The  other  main  points  of 
the  document  were  that,  instead  of  a  Suffragan 
Bishopric  there  should  be  an  independent  Bishopric, 
and  that  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  would  under 
take  that  for  the  present  the  operations  of  the 
Bishop  would  be  confined  to  Lower  and  Upper 
Egypt,  and  not  extend  to  the  Soudan.  I  then 
obtained  Bishop  Blyth's  approval  of  the  scheme, 
which  I  brought  home  and  submitted  to  the  Arch 
bishop  of  Canterbury." 

"  Did  the  Archbishop  take  kindly  to  the 
scheme  ?  " 

"  Yes.  After  some  further  communications  had 
passed  between  Lord  Cromer  and  the  Archbishop 
on  the  arrival  of  the  former  in  England,  a  fresh 
appeal,  based  upon  this  draft  scheme,  was  issued  by 
the  Archbishop  for  the  amount  required  as  endow 
ment  for  this  independent  Bishopric.  The  position 
of  things  to-day  is  that  something  like  ^8,000  has 
been  raised  out  of  the  ^30,000  required,  and  that, 
as  soon  as  sufficient  endowment  has  been  got 
together,  the  Bishop  can  be  appointed.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  opposition  of  Lord  Cromer  to  the 
Egyptian  Bishopric  was  not  dictated  by  any  im 
mutable  hostility  to  the  scheme ;  but  as  the  repre 
sentative  of  the  British  Government  in  that  country, 
he  felt  himself  unable  to  consent  to  the  proposal, 
unless  the  active  missionary  projects  attached  to  it 
by  Churchmen  at  home  were  modified.  It  is  no 
secret  in  Cairo  that  Lord  Cromer,  so  far  as  his  own 
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personal  feelings  are  concerned,  is  by  no  means  an 
enthusiastic   promoter  of  the    Bishopric  ;    but   the 
spirit  of  tolerance  and  justice,  which  animates  all 
Lord  Cromer's  policy,  has  led  him,  at  the  cost  of  a 
vast  amount  of  labour  and  trouble,  to  guide  rather 
than   oppose   a   movement,    which   he    realises    is 
regarded  by  the  Bishops  at  home  as  an  important 
extension  of  the  Church's  work  ;  and  it  is  due  to  his 
sense  of  fairness,  and  to  his  respect  for  Dr  Temple's 
opinion  on  Church  questions,  that  the  scheme  for 
the  Egyptian  Bishopric  has  been  piloted  through 
the  difficulties  that  lay  before  it.     The  result  of  the 
negotiations  has  been  that,  instead  of  the  establish 
ment  of  a   Suffragan    Bishopric   to  Bishop    Blyth 
(which  was  the  most  that  was  hoped  for  in  England), 
Lord  Cromer,  and  through  his  influence  the  Govern 
ment,  has  practically  agreed  to  the  immediate  ap 
pointment  of  a  permanent  Bishop  for  Egypt.     The 
extension  of  Anglican  Church  influence  in  Egypt, 
and  its  beneficial  effect  in  strengthening  and  con 
solidating  the  native  churches,  are  eagerly  looked 
forward  to  as  the  result  of  this  latest  development 
of  the   episcopate,    which,    in    the   opinion  of  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  at  home,  is  greatly  needed." 
"  Now,  Mr  Fowler,  in  addition  to  your  interest 
in  the  Coptic  Church,  you  have  been  closely  associ 
ated    with    the   work   of  the   Anglican    Church    in 
connection  with  the  down-trodden  and  persecuted 
Nestorian  or  East  Syrian  Church.     Will  you  afford 
some  information  about  that  ?  " 
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The  Rector  of  All  Hallows'  reflected  for  a 
moment.  "  More  than  fifty  years  ago,"  he  said, 
"  the  Bishops  of  the  Church  in  Assyria  appealed  to 
the  English  Bishops  to  help  them.  Besides  being 
subjected  to  difficulties  by  the  Mohammedan  rulers, 
one  part  of  the  district  being  situated  in  Turkey  and 
the  other  part  in  Persia,  they  were  in  danger  of 
being  led  away  from  their  ancient  faith  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  missionaries  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  American  Presbyterians  on  the  other.  The 
Church  is  one  of  the  oldest  branches  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  believed  to  have  been  founded 
by  St  Thomas,  and  during  the  Middle  Ages  it 
was  a  powerful  missionary  church ;  but  having 
espoused  the  cause  of  Nestorius  when  he  was  ex 
communicated,  it  broke  itself  off  from  communion 
with  the  rest  of  Christendom.  For  a  long  time  the 
appeals  from  the  East  Syrian  Bishops  were  without 
avail ;  but  Archbishop  Tait  sent  a  clergyman  out  to 
endeavour  to  set  on  foot  some  kind  of  mission  work. 
Nothing  practical  was  accomplished,  however." 

"  But  what  happened  in  Archbishop's  Benson's 
time?" 

"  Soon  after  Archbishop  Benson  succeeded  to  the 
Primacy,  he  established  his  mission  to  the  Assyrian 
Christians,  and  in  this  I  have  been  interested 
from  the  first,  having  been  placed  by  Archbishop 
Benson  on  that  committee.  The  Archbishop  sent 
out  a  succession  of  extremely  able  men,  the  first 
head  of  the  mission  being  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Maclean, 
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who  was  afterwards  Dean  of  Argyll,  and  he 
associated  with  the  mission  clergy  in  their  work 
a  band  of  Sisters  belonging  to  the  community  of 
the  Sisters  of  Bethany.  The  aim  of  the  mission  has 
been  educational,  and  not  proselytising,  the  methods 
being  to  establish  colleges  in  the  different  centres  of 
the  country — two  in  Turkey,  and  one  in  Persia — 
for  the  education  of  the  clergy  and  candidates  for 
ordination.  The  poverty  of  the  people  is  very 
great,  many  of  the  Bishops  even  having  to  earn 
their  living  as  labourers  in  the  fields.  These  priests 
and  candidates,  after  going  through  the  four  or  five 
months'  course  at  the  college,  return  home  in  order 
to  carry  out  their  work,  and  there  establish  village 
schools,  in  which  they  teach  the  younger  children 
what  they  themselves  have  learnt  during  their 
session  at  college.  Thus  a  gradual  leavening  of 
religious  education  has  been  steadily  going  on  ;  but 
under  no  circumstances  are  their  clergy  permitted 
to  join  the  Anglican  Church.  The  object  of  the 
mission  is  to  help  in  the  education  of  the  people, 
and  to  build  up  the  oppressed  and  down-trodden 
native  church,  in  order  that  it  may  gradually  regain 
its  position  as  a  power  for  Christ  among  the 
Mohammedans,  in  whose  midst  it  is  placed. 

"  I  believe  most  strongly,  both  in  regard  to 
this  effort,  and  that  to  the  Coptic  Church,  that 
the  true  secret  of  successful  mission  work  among 
Mohammedans  is  to  be  found  in  the  Church  of 
England  endeavouring  by  every  means  in  its 
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power  to  strengthen  and  build  up  these  native 
churches,  as  it  is  only  through  them  that  the 
Mohammedans  will  ultimately  be  brought  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel.  My  reason  for  this 
belief,  based  on  careful  study  of  the  question 
both  at  home  and  in  the  East,  is  that  it  is 
only  the  Oriental  character  which  can  successfully 
deal  with  the  Oriental  modes  of  thought  of  the 
Mohammedan." 

"But  there  are  hindrances?" 

"Yes,  unfortunately.  Within  the  last  few 
years  the  work  of  the  mission  has  been  some 
what  checked  by  the  action  of  the  Russian 
Church,  in  sending  out  a  number  of  clergy  who 
have  detached  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Nestorian  Christians  from  their  own  body  to 
join  the  Russian  Church.  But  there  still  remains 
a  sufficient  amount  of  work  to  do  to  render 
the  position  of  the  Archbishop's  mission  a  very 
useful  one.  Not  only  has  the  presence  of  our 
missionaries  been  valuable  from  the  spiritual  side, 
but  also  from  the  temporal  side.  Some  years 
ago  an  organised  plan  was  made,  with  the  con 
nivance  of  the  Mohammedan  Governor  of  the 
district,  to  have  one  of  their  periodical  massacres 
of  the  Christians  in  one  of  the  villages.  These 
were  generally  carried  out  by  the  Kurds,  who 
used  to  swoop  down  upon  the  village  selected, 
murdering  all  the  men,  attacking  the  women  and 
carrying  off  all  their  flocks.  It  is  on  account  of 
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these  periodical  assaults  that  most  of  the  churches 
are  built  like  fortresses,  in  order  that  the  threatened 
people  may  run  to  them  for  shelter.  On  that 
occasion  the  Kurds  were  waiting  in  order  that  one 
of  our  missionaries  should  leave  there  and  go 
back  to  another  part  of  the  mission.  He  got 
wind  of  what  was  likely  to  happen,  and  insisted 
on  remaining.  Moreover,  he  wrote  to  our  Am 
bassador  at  Constantinople,  with  the  result  that 
such  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  in  the  matter 
that  the  Turkish  Government  was  compelled  to 
order  that  the  massacre  should  not  take  place." 

Mr  Fowler  was  warm  in  his  acknowledgment 
of  the  help  rendered  by  Mr  Athelstan  Riley,  who 
went  out  at  his  own  expense,  and  brought  all  the 
facts  he  could  ascertain  to  the  notice  of  the  Arch 
bishop.  On  his  return  home  Mr  Athelstan  Riley, 
it  may  be  remembered,  contributed  an  excellent 
article  to  the  press. 

"  During  the  lives  of  Archbishop  Benson  and 
Archbishop  Thomson  you  must  have  had  excel 
lent  opportunities  for  forming  a  judgment  of  their 
characters  and  dispositions.  You  were,  of  course, 
brought  much  in  contact  with  them  in  relation  to 
ecclesiastical  matters ;  but,  I  believe,  also  both 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Arch 
bishop  of  York  paid  long  visits  to  your  father 
(Sir  John  Fowler)  at  his  Scotch  home?  The 
reading  public,  I  am  sure,  would  welcome  some  of 
your  impressions  of  those  two  distinguished  men." 
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Mr  Fowler  thought  for  a  moment,  and  then 
observed,  "  They  were  men  of  a  widely  different 
calibre.  The  general  impression  appears  to  be 
that  Archbishop  Benson  was  a  man  of  extreme 
courtesy  of  manner,  while  Archbishop  Thomson 
was  somewhat  unapproachable  and  austere.  Cer 
tainly  in  the  case  of  the  Archbishop  of  York  that 
character  was  only  superficial,  because  he  was  one 
of  the  kindest-hearted  of  men.  There  might  have 
been  now  and  then  a  case  where  he  gave  the 
impression  of  considerable  sternness  in  regard  to 
a  particular  clergyman,  but  while  having  to  take 
up  a  judicial  attitude  because  of  some  charge  of 
misdemeanour,  he  would  more  likely  than  not  be 
privately  helping  that  same  man  and  his  family 
in  their  financial  difficulty.  A  case  like  that  was 
of  frequent  occurrence.  Perhaps  Dr  Thomson's 
great  power  was  to  be  found  in  his  addresses  to 
mass  meetings  of  working  men,  and  in  the  won 
derful  facility  which  he  possessed  of  assimilating 
knowledge  of  any  subject  towards  which  he  turned 
his  attention.  You  may  have  heard  the  story  of  how 
on  one  occasion,  while  going  over  some  works  in 
one  of  our  maufacturing  towns,  he  so  astonished 
the  foreman  by  his  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
various  details  of  the  machinery,  that  the  man 
subsequently  said,  *  What  a  good  iron-master  they 
spoilt  when  they  made  William  Thomson  a 
Bishop  ! '  Among  his  other  accomplishments,  the 
late  Archbishop  of  York  was  one  of  the  best 
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amateur    photographers    in    the    kingdom,    being 
far  more  skilful  than  many  professionals." 

"  With  regard  to  Archbishop  Benson,  un 
doubtedly  the  special  branch  of  his  work  was  the 
drawing  together  of  the  different  Colonial  branches 
of  the  Church  in  a  closer  bond  of  affection  towards 
the  Mother  Church.  In  fact,  he  succeeded  in  carry 
ing  out  in  ecclesiastical  matters  that  Imperial 
Federation  which  Mr  Chamberlain  has  now  effected 
in  a  political  sense.  There  was  one  interesting 
point  of  difference  between  these  two  Archbishops. 
While  Dr  Thomson  was  absolutely  impervious  to 
criticism,  Dr  Benson  was  keenly  affected  by  it, 
and  this  made  him  very  cautious  in  his  dealings 
with  the  press, — sometimes  making  him  to  refuse 
information  which  might  well  have  been  given,  and 
at  other  times  leading  him  to  create  difficulties  by 
unburdening  his  mind  to  a  not  over-scrupulous 
reporter." 
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CHAPTER    XII 

PREBENDARY  WEBB-PEPLOE,  M.A. 
VICAR  OF  ST  PAUL'S,  ONSLOW  SQUARE. 

QUARTER  OF  A  CENTURY  IN  THE  WEST  END. 

"  Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing 
With  a  heart  for  any  fate, 
Still  achieving,  still  pursuing, 

Learn  to  labour  and  to  wait." — LONGFELLOW. 

Recognition  of  Twenty-five  Years'  Service — At  Cheltenham  and 
Cambridge  —  Successful  but  Unfortunate  Athlete  —  De 
crease  in  Tithe  and  Poverty  among  the  Clergy — Dearth  of 
Clergy — Tendency  of  Modern  Fashions — The  Clergyman 
and  Society — Possible  Relations  between  Church  and 
Nonconformity. 

BOTH  in  London  and  the  provinces  Prebendary 
Webb-Peploe  is  well-known  as  one  of  the  most 
notable  preachers  in  the  Church  of  England,  and 
as  a  leader  of  Evangelical  thought,  prominently 
identified  with  the  National  Protestant  Church 
Union.  He  is,  in  fact,  to  London  and  the  South 
of  England  what  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Taylor, 
D.D.,  is  to  Liverpool  and  the  north,  and  the  two 
men  hold  many  views  in  common. 

Little  needs  to  be  said  in  the  narrative,  except 
as  regards  the  Prebendary's  early  life,  because  for 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  he  has  been  devotedly 
attached  to  St  Paul's,  Onslow  Square,  and  about 

this  much  light  is  shed  in  the  dialogue.     Let  it  be 
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said  that  it  was  pleasing  evidence  of  the  love  of  his 
people  for  him  when  only  recently  he  was  made  the 
recipient  of  a  handsome  present  in  recognition  of 
his  long-continued  services. 

Throughout  life  the  Vicar  of  Onslow  Square 
has  given  proof  of  marked  individuality,  coupled 
with  great  strength  of  will,  which  have  enabled 
him  to  override  difficulties  against  which  many 
a  man  with  as  good  a  heart,  but  Jess  happily 
endowed  in  other  respects,  has  struggled  in  vain. 
Over  and  over  again  his  health  has  given  way  under 
the  strain  of  his  self-imposed  tasks  and  his  zeal  to 
accomplish  much  in  the  service  of  his  Master.  But 
it  is  characteristic  of  the  man,  if  he  should  thus 
stumble,  to  rise  again  with  an  unconquerable  desire 
to  achieve  his  purpose.  It  is  recorded  of  him  that 
while  at  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  after  hav 
ing  won  for  himself  a  reputation  as  an  athlete — 
being  particularly  good  at  the  high  and  long  jumps 
— he  fell  from  the  top  of  a  gymnasium  and  injured 
his  spine,  with  the  result  that  he  underwent  the 
examination  for  his  degree  while  lying  upon  a  couch 
in  the  Senate  House.  He,  however,  returned  to 
his  pastimes  afresh,  and,  unfortunately,  to  his  bed, 
as  a  consequence.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
health,  therefore,  it  has  been  a  chequered  career ; 
but  few  careers  have  been  more  useful  and  helpful 
to  others,  or  more  consistent  throughout. 

Prebendary  Webb-Peploe  was  born  at  Weobley, 
in  Herefordshire,  in   1837,  the  youngest  son  of  the 
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Rev.  J.  B.  Peploe,  himself  the  occupier  of  a  pre- 
bendal  stall  in  Hereford  Cathedral.  After  early 
education  at  Marlborough  and  Cheltenham,  he  pro 
ceeded  to  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
graduated  B.A.  in  1859,  taking  his  M.A.  degree 
nineteen  years  later.  Before  being  ordained  in 
1863  he  travelled  a  great  deal  on  the  Continent, 
and  met  with  a  further  mishap  while  figure  skating 
at  Dresden.  A  considerable  time  was  spent  in  his 
father's  parish  of  Weobly  (Herefordshire),  and  while 
there  he  restored  the  church,  at  a  cost  of  between 
,£3,000  and  ,£4,000  ;  and  a  similar  work  was  subse 
quently  done  at  King's-Pyon-with-Birley,  in  the 
same  Diocese.  It  was  in  1876  that  Sir  Charles 
Freake  offered  him  the  living  of  St  Paul's,  Onslow 
Square,  and,  making  that  the  centre  of  his  work,  he 
has  laboured  continuously  ever  since  for  the  welfare 
of  rich  and  poor  alike.  His  Church  organisation  is 
held  by  many  to  be  a  model  of  what  is  required  in 
these  days  of  religious  activity,  and  as  something 
novel  the  St  Paul's  Coachmen's  and  Menservants' 
Club,  in  the  Old  Brompton  Road,  and  a  training 
home  for  destitute  girls  deserve  mention.  He  was 
appointed  Prebendary  of  Neasden  in  St  Paul's 
Cathedral  in  1893,  and  has  shown  in  a  further  strik 
ing  way  his  deep-rooted  affection  for  the  Church  by 
contributing  three  sons  to  its  service. 


When  interviewed  at  Onslow  Gardens,  Preben- 
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dary  Webb-Peploe  was  seriously  concerned  about 
the  future  outlook  of  the  Church,  and  emphasised 
his  view  that  there  is  grave  danger  of  the  Church 
of  England  falling  to  pieces  directly  because  of  the 
want  of  real  consideration  on  the  part  of  the 
laity. 

"Are    you   aware,"    he    remarked,     "that   the 
number  of  ordination  candidates  has  for  some  time 
past  been  dwindling  ?     Eight  years  ago  the  number 
of    ordination    candidates    throughout    the    whole 
country    numbered   800,    whereas   last    year   there 
were  only  600 — a  decrease,  you  see,  of  more  than 
one-fourth.     That  is  a  most  serious  position  to  face. 
The  decrease  in  tithe  and  the  low  stipends  tending 
to  poverty  among  the  clergy  have,  no  doubt,  had 
something    to    do   with   it.      Parents    realise    the 
unfortunate   state   of    affairs,    and,    instead   of  en 
couraging  their  sons  to  take  orders,  as  used  to  be 
the  case,  they  advise  them  to  select  other  walks  in 
life.     It  is  appalling  to  observe  the  distress  among 
the   clergy,   though   the   public   are  not   especially 
conscious  of  it,  because  the  clergy,  for  the  most  part, 
strive   uncomplainingly,    making    their    inadequate 
incomes  go  as  far  as  they  can.     The  clergy  them 
selves  are  too  poor  to  educate  their  sons  for  the 
Church ;  and  the  laity,  seeing  that  the  clergy  have 
no  provision  for  the  future,  turn  their  sons  from  a 
calling   in  which    they   would    be   threatened  with 
starvation." 

"  But   what   of  your   work   in    the  West    End 
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during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  Prebendary 
Webb-Peploe  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  anything 
very  special  to  speak  of — the  work,  under  God,  has 
been  much  the  same  as  in  a  good  many  other 
parishes.  You  ought  to  know  that  my  faithful 
workers  are  engaged  in  two  distinct  spheres, 
namely,  the  parish  proper,  and  two  districts 
affiliated  from  poor  Chelsea  parishes,  and  this  I 
consider  a  most  happy  arrangement,  for  to  my  mind 
it  is  essential  to  all  spiritual  development,  among 

»the  well-to-do,  that  they  should  have  a  field  of  labour 
found  for  them  ;  unless  that  is  done  they  are  apt  to 
become  merely  fashionable  so-called  worshippers, 
who  attend  Church  without  any  definite  results. 
There  must  be  a  field  for  their  spiritual  energy, 
or  it  decreases  very  rapidly.  When  I  came  here  I 
found  not  only  that  the  church  had  been  built 
under  peculiar  conditions,  but  that  the  parish  had 
been  conducted  on  lines  which  to  us  of  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  would  appear,  at  any  rate, 
unusual.  The  church  had  been  built  in  1860  by 
Sir  Charles  Freake,  for  the  Rev.  Capel  Molyneux, 
in  the  midst  of  houses  which  Sir  Charles  (then  Mr) 
was  running  up  as  a  speculation.  When  he  asked 
Mr  Molyneux  what  he  wanted  as  to  the  style  of 
church,  he  replied  characteristically  for  him,  '  I 
want  a  great  preaching  box — that  is  my  desire,'  and 
there  was  built  for  him  as  ugly  a  church  as  could  be 
imagined,  with  seats  for  1800  people.  Although 
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there  was  nothing  in  the  church  that  could  be  called 
up-to-date  or  attractive,  Mr  Molyneux,  who,  by  the 
way,  was  my  uncle,  was  responsible  for  it  being 
crowded  in  those  days.  It  is  interesting  to  recall 
that  Mr  Molyneux  preached  regularly  for  more 
than  an  hour,  and  people  never  found  it  too  long 
— except  the  worldly  ones.  I  say  it  is  interesting 
to  recall  that,  because  now,  you  know,  according  to 
the  decision  of  a  judge  who  was  questioned  on  the 
point,  '  clergymen  should  preach  for  twenty  minutes, 
with  a  leaning  towards  mercy ! ' ' 

"  And  what  was  the  condition  of  the  parochial 
organisation  in  those  far-off  days  ?  " 

"  I  hope  it  will  not  be  considered  deprecating 
when  I  say  that  Mr  Molyneux  was  essentially  a 
preacher.  He  would  not  appear  upon  the  public 
platforms,  and  there  was  no  parochial  organisation. 
But  there  were  splendid  collections  on  particular 
occasions.  Mr  Molyneux  was  followed  in  1873  by 
the  Rev.  C.  D.  Marston,  but  he  died  suddenly 
in  1876.  Strange  to  say,  the  moment  I  saw  the 
announcement  of  his  death,  I  was  led  to  pray  every 
day — without  knowing  why,  for  I  was  perfectly 
content  in  the  family  living  on  my  father's  estate — 
that  the  right  successor  might  be  appointed  to  this 
church.  In  about  eight  weeks,  much  to  my 
surprise,  I  received  the  offer  of  the  living  from 
Sir  Charles  Freake.  On  coming  I  found  that 
Mr  Marston  had  attempted  to  organise  work  for  his 
people.  One  of  the  things  he  did  was  to  take  over 
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a  '  Penny  Gaff  Theatre '  in  Manor  Street,  Chelsea 
—a  building  put  up  during  the  Crimean  War  for 
the  use  of  the  soldiers.  It  was  subsequently  sold  by 
the  Government,  and  a  company  took  it  for  the  pur 
poses  of  a  '  Penny  Gaff  Theatre.'  When  the  lease 
was  about  to  be  renewed,  Mr  Marston  appealed  to 
his  congregation  to  help  him  to  buy  with  a  view  to 
its  transformation  into  parochial  use.  This  they 
kindly  did,  but  Mr  Marston  never  lived  to  see  it 
opened.  When  I  arrived  there  was  a  debt  attaching 
to  the  building,  and  the  good  people  on  my  first 
Easter  with  them  paid  off  ^1,000.  Under  God,  we 
worked  there  with  the  most  marked  success  ;  but 
with  the  singular  result  that,  after  a  tide  of  blessing 
and  prosperity,  our  mission  hall — the  '  Penny  Gaff 
Theatre '  of  the  past — became  too  respectable,  and 
only  those  who  were  in  earnest  would  come 
regularly.  The  lesson  gained  from  that  experience 
was  that  no  mission  hall  should  be  turned  into  a 
regular  Church  establishment,  but  should  be  always 
kept  as  a  place  for  breaking  new  ground,  as  it 
were." 

"  But  how  did  it  come  about  that  you  have 
practically  two  districts  under  your  care  besides 
Onslow  Square  ?  " 

"  I  was  coming  to  that.  After  a  few  years  we 
added  to  our  work  another  large  district,  containing 
5,000  poor,  called  St  Matthew's,  Walton  Street,  and 
embracing  part  of  the  Parish  of  St  Saviour's,  Upper 
Chelsea.  There,  during  seventeen  years,  we  have 
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witnessed  a  wonderful  growth  of  organisation  and 
work  among  the  roughest  poor.  My  people  spend 
altogether  —  including  remuneration  to  clergy  — 
^1,700  a  year  on  these  two  districts  alone,  and 
completely  carry  out  the  Church  organisation 
which  is  deemed  necessary.  We  have  about 
sixty  district  visitors,  Bible  nurses  and  lay  mis 
sionaries.  I  work  with  four  curates,  and  one  of 
the  happiest  undertakings  of  my  life  has  been 
the  training  of  young  men,  after  they  have  taken 
their  degree,  for  earnest,  practical  work.  I  give 
them  ^50  per  year  each  towards  their  lodgings 
and  expenses.  Altogether  I  have  had  1 1 1  such 
men  under  me,  and  they  are  now  located  all  over 
the  world,  some  missionaries  abroad,  and  some 
vicars  at  home.  Besides  these,  I  have  had  twenty- 
five  regular  curates  during  my  twenty-five  years 
at  St  Paul's,  Onslow  Square.  They  now  hold 
high  positions  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  still  generously  call  me  '  Vicar  '  whenever  they 
meet  me.  I  look  back  with  great  thankfulness  to 
their  work  here. 

"You  have  inquired  about  our  work  here," 
Prebendary  Webb-Peploe  continued,  "  and  in  con 
junction  with  our  work  you  would  like  to  know 
something  of  the  lessons  deducted  therefrom. 
Perhaps  one  lesson  is  seen  in  how  missionary 
zeal,  really  engendered  from  the  centre,  will  spread 
right  through  a  parish  or  congregation.  On  my 
arrival  we  had  not,  to  my  knowledge,  any  mis- 
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sionary  effort  here  beyond  the  annual  collection. 
For  the  C.M.S.,  in  1880,  our  people  collected 
^624,  and  that  went  on  increasing  year  by  year, 
until,  in  1898,  when,  I  think,  high-water  mark 
was  reached,  the  collections  for  the  same  society 
amounted  to  ^3,249.  They  subscribe  to  many 
other  societies,  and  the  number  of  missionaries 
we  have  in  the  field  make  up  a  host.  I  can  only 
thank  God  and  take  courage  from  that,  and  the 
most  liberal  way  in  which  our  people  give  to  this 
and  other  laudable  objects." 

"  And  what,  may  I  ask,  are  the  other  societies 
assisted  by  your  West-End  congregation  ? " 

"We  will  take  the  missionary  societies  and 
the  like  first — there  are,  besides  the  C.M.S.,  the 
Barbican  Mission  to  the  Jews,  the  Rev.  T.  Con- 
nellan's  Work  in  Ireland,  Irish  Church  Missions, 
the  South  American  Missionary  Society,  the  Lon 
don  City  Mission,  the  Missions  to  Seamen,  the 
London  Society  for  promoting  Christianity  among 
the  Jews,  the  Indian  Female  Normal  School  and 
Instruction  Society  or  Zenana.  Bible  and  Medical 
Mission,  and  the  Bishop  of  Honduras  Fund.  Then 
they  also  assist  the  Bible  Society,  the  Church  Pas 
toral  Aid  Society,  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  the 
Colonial  and  Continental  Church  Society,  the 
National  Protestant  Church  Union,  the  Religious 
Tract  Society,  the  Boys'  Brigade,  the  Chris 
tian  Colportage  Association,  the  Army  Scripture 
Readers'  Society,  the  Church  of  England  Tern- 
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perance  Society,  the  Kensington  Church  Women's 
School  Association,  and  the  South  Kensington 
Rescue  and  Preventive  Work.  These,  mind,  are 
all  in  addition  to  the  donations  for  parochial  pur 
poses,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  Dis 
trict  Nurse  Fund,  Home  for  Girls,  Coachmen's 
and  Menservants'  Club,  Men's  Sick  and  Benefit 
Club,  Women's  Sick  and  Benefit  Club,  the  Flower 
Mission,  etc." 

"  Your  methods  of  collection  are  somewhat  un 
usual,  are  they  not?" 

With  characteristic  vigour  the  Prebendary  dis 
closed  his  methods,  giving  the  why  and  the  where 
fore  in  proof  positive.  "I  do  not  believe  in  the 
advisability  of  collections  taken  from  pew  to  pew 
at  every  service,"  he  remarked.  "Our  collections 
are  only  taken  at  the  doors.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  turn  people  away  from  the  Church  more  and 
more  by  the  thought  that  they  must  give  every 
time  they  come ;  they  regard  it,  in  some  cases, 
as  a  question  of  money,  and  not  of  religion,  and 
the  business  men  who  deal  with  money  six  days 
a  week  do  very  much  dislike  having  Sunday  turned 
into  a  fresh  money-dealing  or  money-begging  day. 
I  think,  therefore,  collections  should  only  be  taken 
from  pew  to  pew  on  exceptional  occasions ;  those 
who  wish  can  and  do  give  at  the  church  door 
and  through  other  channels.  I  should  like  very 
much  to  mention  that  for  the  information  of  those 
who  think  otherwise,  and  who  say  so  much 
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on  the  subject  of  giving.  What  I  have  pointed 
out  marks  a  very  fine  feature  in  my  congregation. 
St  Paul's,  Onslow  Square,  is,  I  think,  the  only 
church  in  London  where  collections  are  not  taken 
from  pew  to  pew,  and  yet,  as  I  have  before  indi 
cated,  the  congregation  give  most  liberally.  You 
might  mention  the  one  exception  to  our  rule.  We 
have  a  pew  to  pew  collection  at  the  watch-night 
service,  when  the  people  give  a  penny  all  round  for 
the  poor.  Generally  we  have  a  congregation  of 
1,500  or  thereabouts  on  that  occasion." 

"  And  you  find  the  West-End  people  good 
churchgoers  ?  " 

"Generally,  yes.  Of  course,  there  are  changes 
from  time  to  time,  people  coming  and  going ;  but 
the  people,  for  the  most  part,  are  in  real  earnest 
about  their  devotions.  The  attitude  of  the  Ritual 
ists  during  the  last  ten  years  has  undergone  a 
change  ;  for  I  remember  the  time  when  they  used 
to  make  much  of  the  numbers  of  Communicants, 
particularly  at  Easter  time.  That  custom  has 
rather  died  down,  because  the  Ritualists  now 
urge  the  people  to  come  to  Mass,  but  not  to 
partake.  If,  however,  we  must  attach  importance 
to  numbers  at  Communion,  then,  I  think,  such  an 
Evangelical  church  as  my  own  will  well  compare 
with  others.  Let  me  give  you  the  attendances  for 
the  last  two  years — in  1899,  there  were  10,858 
communicants,  including  2,161  males;  in  1900, 
11,158,  including  2,352  males.  The  figures  for 
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this  year  (1901)  will  be  much  the  same  as  for  last 
year.  I  mention  this  in  refutation  of  the  statement 
so  often  heard,  that  the  Evangelicals  are  merely  and 
mainly  a  preaching  sect." 

"  Of  course,  Prebendary  Webb-Peploe,  you  are 
mindful  of  the  change  which  has  come  over  Church 
thought  during  the  last  forty  years.  How,  may  I 
ask,  has  that  change  affected  the  West  End  ?  " 

"  You  mean  the  rise  of  the  High  Church  party  ? 
If  you  assume  that  has  been  felt  in  the  West  End 
you  are  right ;  but  there  are  still  a  good  many 
Evangelical  strongholds.  But  there  is  a  darker 
side  to  the  picture.  Churchgoing  is  not  so  much 
a  matter  of  practice  as  it  used  to  be  ;  the  rising 
generation  are  more  negligent  in  this  respect  than 
the  fathers  and  grandfathers  were.  I  think  it 
may  be  said  that  the  faithful  earnest  preaching  of 
entire  consecration  to  God  and  the  demand  for 
the  whole  life,  leads  to  the  abandonment  of  attend 
ance  of  all  the  half-hearted  and  the  worldly- 
minded.  My  own  experience  has  been  that 
parents  with  large  families  of  young  people  have 
in  too  many  cases  been  led  to  give  up  their  own 
habits  of  devotion  and  service  for  God  in  order  to 
follow  the  bent  and  fashions  of  the  younger  folk, 
among  whom  there  is  a  want  of  discipline.  One  of 
the  features  of  present-day  life  is  seen  in  parties 
out  of  London  for  the  week  end  ;  and  the  half 
hearted  can  no  longer  tolerate  services  in  which 
music  is  not  the  chief  attraction.  Preaching,  we 
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maintain,  must  be  one  of  the  chief  instruments  in 
producing  spiritual  worship  of  God." 

The  thought  occurred  to  the  interviewer  how 
difficult  it  must  be  for  Mr  Webb-Peploe,  amid  all 
the  demands  of  his  busy  life,  to  find  time  for 
anything  in  the  nature  of  social  life.  So  a  question 
was  ventured.  The  answer  will  astonish  many, 
since  it  reveals  an  entire  devotion  to  duty. 

"  Let  me  tell  you,  in  the  first  place,  that  I  have 
only  attempted  to  sit  in  my  drawing-room  three  or 
four  evenings  during  the  whole  twenty-five  years  I 
have  been  in  West  London,  and  on  two  of  those 
evenings  I  was  called  away.  The  fact  is,  I  enjoy  a 
busy  life.  I  do  not  go  in  for  the  social  side.  I 
recognise  that  I  may  be  losing  influence  with  the 
richer  people  owing  to  the  fact  that  I  do  not  go 
into  Society  more ;  but  I  prefer  to  spend  the  time 
which  might  be  spent  in  Society,  in  visits  to  the 
young  people  at  large  business  establishments  like 
Peter  Robinson's,  Maple's,  Shoolbred's  and  others, 
where,  with  the  sanction  of  the  employers,  we  read 
and  pray  together.  It  is  a  great  question,  I  know 
— and  I  say  it  after  all  my  experience  in  the  West 
End — for  a  clergyman  to  decide  whether  he  will 
give  himself  to  social  life  for  so  many  nights  in 
every  week,  and  thus  try  and  influence  people  at 
dinners  and  social  parties,  or  whether  he  will  give 
himself  entirely  to  preaching  and  meetings,  which 
may  be  arranged  every  night  if  he  has  any  gift  of 
speech  at  all,  and  I  dare  not  give  a  decision.  It 
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may  be  that  I  do  wrong ;  but  I  think  each  clergy 
man  must  decide  for  himself.  I  may  be  told  that  I 
have  lost  touch  with  the  rich  because  I  may  have 
neglected  their  social  life ;  but,  on  the  whole,  my 
belief  is,  that  a  man's  power  will  lie  in  a  con 
secrated  life,  and  the  devotion  of  himself  entirely 
to  the  best  interests  of  his  people,  and  to  the 
preaching  faithfully  of  Jesus  Christ  and  Him 
crucified.  Party  differences  would  then  be  much 
less  accentuated.  A  leading  member  of  the 
Episcopate  once  told  me  that  he  went  twice  a 
week  into  Society,  and  he  used  this  expression, 
'  Do  you  know,  Mr  Peploe,  it  costs  me  more  to 
prepare  for  a  dinner-party  than  it  does  to  prepare 
for  a  sermon  in  my  church.' ' 

"As  a  Churchman  with  broad  views,  will  you 
explain  how  far  you  think  it  is  possible  for  Church 
men  to  associate  with  Nonconformists." 

"Well,  I  think  it  is  possible  to  associate  with 
them  in  everything  except  Church  organisation.  I 
should  say,  Co-operate  with  them  in  everything 
where  it  is  possible — whether  for  religious,  philan 
thropic  or  social  purposes.  Although  we  may  not, 
according  to  law,  invite  Nonconformist  ministers  to 
preach  or  take  part  in  our  Church  services,  I  say  let 
us  use  every  possible  method  for  united  worship 
such  as  at  the  Keswick  and  other  conventions, 
where  we  meet  without  the  question  ever  arising 
as  to  the  denomination  to  which  a  man  belongs. 
The  tent  at  Keswick,  you  know,  is  fronted  with  a 
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arge  placard,  upon  which  are  inscribed  the  words, 
'  All  one  in  Jesus  Christ.'  And  this  we  find  to  be 
perfectly  true  of  those  who  love  the  Lord  truly.  I 
hope  Churchmen  and  Nonconformists  will  be  more 
and  more  drawn  together.  I  see  no  chance  of 
union  with  Rome,  and  I  see  small  chance  of  union 
with  dissenters,  simply  because  they  cannot  accept 
our  Church  government,  and  I  do  not  quite  know 
what  one  method  can  be  propounded  that  would 
meet  the  desires  and  claims  of  two  separate  bodies, 
but  if  any  method  could  be  found  I  should  hail  it 
with  joy  and  delight." 
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CHAPTER    XIII 

THE  BISHOP  OF  ZULULAND 

THE  RIGHT  REV.  WILLIAM  MARLBOROUGH  CARTER,  D.D. 

THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  WAR  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

"  O  yet  we  trust  that  somehow  good 
Will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill."— TENNYSON. 

Setting  up  the  Church  in  the  Home  of  Warriors — Century's  His 
tory  of  Zululand — Early  Religious  Efforts — Formation  of  the 
See  of  Zululand — Bishop  Mackenzie's  Lasting  Work — Bishop 
Carter :  Out-and-Out  Etonian — Aquatic  Success  at  Oxford 
and  Henley — In  Charge  of  Eton  Mission  in  the  East  End — 
Condition  of  the  Diocese  Eleven  Years  Ago — Scene  of  British 
Valour  marked  by  a  Central  Church — Zulus  and  Ances 
tor  Worship — Polygamy  a  Serious  Difficulty — God  never 
intended  Blacks  and  Whites  to  Marry — Boers  and  Church 
Services — War  a  Hindrance  to  the  Work  of  the  Church — 
Bishop's  Strange  Experiences. 

AMONG  commercial  folk  it  is  not  surprising  that 
two  distinct  sets  of  opinion  range  round  the  ques 
tion,  "Whether  war  is  rightly  judged  to  be  an 
unmitigated  evil  ?  "  To  some  trades  and  professions 
undoubted  blessings,  culminating  in  longed-for  pros 
perity,  follow  in  its  train ;  to  others,  war  affords 
only  the  dreaded  mantle  of  depression,  seriously 
felt  individually  and  collectively,  it  may  be  for 

many    long,     weary    months — aye,    perhaps    years. 
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Socially,  there  is  no  question  that  it  is  responsible 
For  unparalleled  upheaval.  Whatever  the  ulterior 
advantage  derived,  then,  the  immediate  results  of 
war  certainly  do  not  make  for  peace,  and,  sad  to 
behold,  its  disturbing  influences  extend  even  to 
within  the  pale  of  the  Church — that  most  valuable 
of  all  pacific  agencies. 

During  the  last  century  South  Africa  has  be 
come  a  well-known  theatre  of  organised  warfare. 
Tribal  risings,  often  due  to  incomprehensible 
causes,  have  counted  for  much,  and  frequently 
Great  Britain  has  had  to  interpose  to  suppress 
with  a  firm  hand  the  insurrection  movements  of 
uncivilised  peoples.  More  recently,  of  course,  she 
has  been  engaged  in  the  most  costly  war  of  modern 
times  as  the  outcome  of  her  endeavour  to  prevent 
the  complete  subjugation  of  white  people  to  the 
power  of  the  ambitious  Boer  race.  Thus  it  may  be 
said  that  for  religious  enterprise  the  field  has  not 
been  a  fair  one ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  the  attendant 
difficulties,  a  praiseworthy  attempt  has  been  made 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Church  with  something 
like  continuity  and  success.  Zululand  affords  a 
concrete  example. 

A  fine  stretch  of  land,  rough  and  benefited  by 
streams,  containing  something  like  150  miles  of  sea 
board  away  to  the  north-east  of  Natal,  Zululand  is 
accounted  more  healthy  than  most  parts  of  South 
Africa,  probably  because  of  its  height  and  dryness. 
As  is  well  known,  it  is  the  home  of  an  important 
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branch  of  the  Bantu  family,  race  members  are 
singularly  free  from  many  of  the  vices  characteristic 
of  uncivilised  people.  Early  in  the  century  they 
were  united  under  a  chief  named  Tshaka,  and 
becoming  a  source  of  terror  to  surrounding  peoples, 
they  placed  in  subjection  a  good  portion  of  the 
southern  part  of  Africa.  In  the  seventies  Cetewayo 
— that  King  of  varying  fortunes — was  the  accepted 
chief.  It  will  be  remembered  it  was  by  Zulus 
under  him  that  a  section  of  the  British  Army  sus 
tained  defeat  at  Isandhlwana  in  1879  ;  but,  after 
Rorke's  Drift,  he  paid  the  penalty  by  being  himself 
captured  at  Ulundi.  Cetewayo's  country  was 
annexed  by  the  British  in  1887,  and  some  years 
later,  under  Royal  warrant,  and  in  accordance  with 
an  Act  of  the  Natal  Parliament,  Zululand  was  pro 
claimed  a  part  of  the  Colony  of  Natal.  How  much 
Zululand  has  been  affected  by  the  present  war  may 
be  further  gathered  from  the  fact  that  it  is — or  at 
least  was — bounded  on  the  west  by  the  South 
African  Republic  and  Swaziland. 

The  early  religious  history  of  the  country  forms 
an  interesting  story  in  The  Spiritual  Expansion 
of  the  Empire  (published  by  the  S.P.G.).  "  Bishop 
Colenso  wished  to  resign  his  Diocese  (Natal) 
and  to  head  a  Mission  to  Zululand,"  the  author 
writes.  "  He  paid  his  first  visit  to  the  country, 
by  the  aid  of  a  grant  from  the  Society  (S.P.G.), 
in  1859,  taking  with  him  seven  Kafirs,  of  whom 
four  were  Christians.  A  station  was  opened  at 
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Kwamagwaza,  which  afterwards  became  famous. 
The  Society  now  began  to  help  by  large  grants, 
both  for  buildings  and  for  stipends.  In  1870  the 
See  of  Zululand  was  formed  ;  a  new  station  was  at 
once  opened  at  Etaleni,  and  the  Bishop,  Douglas 
Mackenzie,  who  was  consecrated  in  1880,  had  an 
interview  with  Cetewayo,  who  soon  afterwards 
gave  great  trouble  to  the  whole  region.  Year 
after  year,  rumours  of  warlike  preparations  were 
heard,  and  much  unrest  prevailed,  but  the  mission 
aries  remained  undismayed  at  their  posts.  At 
length  war  broke  out,  and  the  defence  of  Rorke's 
Drift  brought  out  the  heroic  character  of  one  of 
the  Society's  missionaries,  the  Rev.  George  Smith. 
Out  of  this  arose  the  determination  to  erect  a 
memorial  church  and  to  plant  a  mission  at  Isandhl- 
wana,  a  Basuto  chief,  Hlubi,  who  applied  for 
teachers,  erecting  a  school  and  residence  at  a  cost 
of  ^250.  In  1884,  another  crisis  culminated  in 
the  pillage  and  evacuation  of  the  Mission  of 
Kwamagwaza,  St  Paul's  and  Isandhlwana.  In 
1890  Bishop  Mackenzie  died,  but  not  before  he 
had  made  a  journey  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
Diocese,  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Bishop  and  Missions  in  Delagoa  Bay.  Bishop 
Carter  quickly  filled  the  vacant  place  ;  the  Missions 
were  re-occupied  and  the  work  extended.  The 
annexation  of  Zululand  by  Great  Britain  in  1887 
(which  has  been  followed  in  1899  by  its  incorpora 
tion  with  Natal)  brought  a  large  influx  of  Europeans, 
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and  this  has  laid  on  the  Church  the  responsibility 
of  caring  for  the  populations  on  the  goldfields,  and 
the  Society  has  been  mindful  of  its  two-fold  work 
and  recognised  its  duty  to  our  colonists." 

Bishop  Carter,  whose  address  under  ordinary 
circumstances  is  "  Eshowe,  Zululand,"  may  be 
properly  described  as  an  out-and-out  Etonian.  In 
the  first  place,  he  was  born  at  Eton,  in  1850,  the 
son  of  the  late  Rev.  William  Adolphus  Carter, 
the  well-known  Fellow  of  the  College.  On  the 
maternal  side  he  could  claim,  as  uncle,  the  Rev. 
William  Rogers,  for  many  years  Rector  of  Bishops- 
gate.  Born  at  Eton,  it  was  but  natural  that  he 
should  receive  his  early  education  there,  and  he, 
doubtless,  now  regards  with  pride  the  fact  that  he 
found  himself  in  the  same  division  as  three  other 
men  who  were  destined  to  shine  in  political, 
military  and  Church  life  respectively,  viz.,  the  late 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  General  Sir  R.  Pole- 
Carew  and  the  late  Bishop  of  Calcutta.  As 
youths,  Welldon  was  junior  to  Carter.  While  the 
present  Bishop  of  Adelaide  was  Dr  Carter's  fag,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  latter,  in  his  turn,  was 
fag  to  Mr  Justice  Kennedy.  From  Eton  the  Bishop 
of  the  future  proceeded  to  Pembroke  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  combined  hard  study  with 
aquatic  exercise,  rowing  in  his  College  eight, 
then  head  of  the  river,  behind  Robert  Leslie, 
who  distinguished  himself  as  the  stroke  of  the 
Oxford  eight  in  the  inter-University  (Oxford 
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and  Cambridge)  contest  on  the  Thames.  The 
same  two  oarsmen,  with  two  other  Pembroke  men, 
succeeded  in  carrying  off  the  Visitors'  Plate 
at  Henley  Regatta.  The  result  of  Dr  Carter's 
study  at  Oxford  was  that  he  graduated  B.A.  in 
1873  and  M.A.  four  years  later,  being  ordained 
both  deacon  and  priest  during  the  interval.  For 
four  years  he  was  curate  at  Christ  Church,  West 
Bromwich,  and  for  two  years,  ending  1880,  he 
occupied  a  similar  position  at  Bakewell.  It 
was  about  this  time  that  the  Eton  boys  established 
their  Mission  in  the  East  End  of  London,  and  at 
their  request  Dr  Carter  assumed  charge,  continuing 
so  to  do  (save  for  one  short  interval)  for  ten  years. 
He  was  nominated  Bishop  of  Zululand  in  1891, 
and  was  consecrated  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral  in 
September  of  the  same  year.  Five  years  after 
wards,  his  old  University  conferred  upon  him  the 
honorary  degree  of  D.D. 


During  his  visit  to  this  country,  on  furlough, 
Bishop  Carter  accorded  an  interview  on  the  subject 
of  his  work  in  far-off  Zululand,  and  disclosed  some 
interesting  information.  His  See  he  described  as 
extending  over  Zululand,  Tongaland,  Swaziland, 
and  that  portion  of  the  Transvaal  including  the 
districts  of  Utrecht,  Vryheid,  Piet  Relief  and,  in 
a  more  limited  sense,  the  districts  of  Wakker- 
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stroom  and  Ermelo.  To  make  the  position  quite 
clear,  he  explained  that  the  South  African  province 
is  distinct  from  the  provinces  of  Canterbury  and 
York,  and  that,  in  his  case,  the  oath  of  canonical 
obedience  had  to  be  taken  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Capetown. 

"When  I  went  out  in  1891,"  the  Bishop 
observed,  "it  was  to  follow  two  other  Bishops — 
Bishop  T.  E.  Wilkinson,  who  was  consecrated  in 
1870  and  came  home  in  1874  or  1875  (afterwards 
to  become,  as  he  is  now,  Bishop  Co-adjutor  of 
London  for  Northern  and  Central  Europe),  and 
Bishop  Mackenzie,  who  commenced  his  oversight 
of  the  Diocese  in  1880  and  died  in  1890.  I  was 
Bishop  Mackenzie's  immediate  successor." 

"  How  did  you  find  the  country  eleven  years 
ago?" 

"As  regards  Church  work,  I  think  there  were 
about  fifteen  clergy  and  two  native  deacons.  The 
work  was  very  much  on  the  Natal  border  of 
Zululand.  The  important  part  of  the  work  now 
is  really  more  or  less  on  the  Natal  border. 
There  was  some  work  going  on  in  the  Transvaal 
at  the  small  town  of  Vryheid,  and  there  was  also 
a  mission  station  on  the  border  of  Swaziland. 
No  work  had  been  done  in  the  Tonga  country. 
We  made  a  start  there  four  years  ago  before 
Archdeacon  Swabey's  health  broke  down  ;  but  we 
have  not  been  able  to  restart  it,  partly  because 
of  the  war.  The  country  is  chiefly  inhabited  by 
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Zulus  and  Swazis.  We  have  got  a  certain 
number  of  white  people — not  a  large  number- 
in  Zululand ;  but  hitherto  it  has  been  reserved 
for  natives.  At  the  beginning  of  1903  it  may  be 
thrown  open  to  Europeans.  There  is  religious 
work  going  on  among  Europeans  at  Ashway, 
where  there  is  a  priest,  and  at  Vryheid  and 
Utrecht.  The  clergy  there  at  the  present  time 
are  acting  chaplains  to  the  British  troops  engaged 
in  the  South  African  War.  You  might  say  that 
our  endeavour  hitherto  has  been  for  the  most 
part  among  the  natives." 

"And  were  they  quick  to  appreciate  religious 
teaching  ? " 

"That  is  rather  a  difficult  question  to  answer. 
In  some  districts — for  instance,  the  Rorke's  Drift 
district — there  has  been  a  tremendous  response. 
Some  5,000  Christians  have  been  gathered  together 
under  Archdeacon  Johnson,  and  he  told  me  only 
the  other  day  that  he  had  got  about  1,000  in  his 
class  undergoing  preparation  for  baptism.  They 
would  be  mostly  Zulus,  and  some,  perhaps,  from 
a  Basuto  tribe.  The  Zulus  up  there  respond 
more  readily  than  the  Basutos." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  what  the  author  of 
the  S.P.G.  book,  previously  quoted,  has  to  say 
with  reference  to  the  district  singled  out  by  the 
Bishop  : — "  Few  more  remarkable  developments 
have  been  seen  in  our  day  than  the  growth 
of  the  mission  of  St  Augustine  at  Rorke's  Drift. 
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Twenty  years  ago  there  was  not  a  native  Christian 
in  the  district,  and  now  there  are  about  5,000  who 
are  ministered  to  by  native  catechists  at  more  than 
ninety  stations  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev. 
C.  Johnson.  The  mission  is  dotted  over  with 
little  chapels,  but  it  was  desired  that  a  central 
church  should  be  built  at  the  historic  spot  where 
British  valour  had  so  distinguished  itself  in  1879. 
The  Society  (the  S.P.G.)  gave  ^1,000,  and  every 
Christian  in  the  mission  contributed,  and  when 
the  foundation  stone  was  laid  in  1898,  twenty- 
two  congregations  came  in  with  their  banners 
from  their  outlying  stations  to  join  in  the  service. 
There  were  358  communicants,  and  after  the 
service  2 1 1  catechumens  were  baptized." 

"  What  did  you  find  were  the  faiths  of  these 
people,  my  lord  ?  " 

"  Practically,  they  had  none.  They  were  given 
to  ancestor  worship,  or  ancestor  propitiation  more 
than  worship,  I  think.  But  they  had  not  got 
what  they  called  a  religion — only  what  you  might 
call  a  superstition.  Of  course,  polygamy  is  the 
greatest  difficulty  we  have  to  contend  against. 
The  younger  people  certainly  seem  willing  to 
accept  Christianity  and  to  give  up  the  customs 
and  superstitions  common  among  the  older  people  ; 
but  their  tendency  to  change  meets  with  the  resent 
ment  of  the  latter.  I  don't  think  they  quite  realise 
what  Christianity  is.  They  believe  there  is  some 
thing  higher  and  better  than  they  have  been  accus- 
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tomed  to— it  is  a  sort  of  aspiration  with  them— 
but  at  the  same  time  they  don't  quite  know 
what  it  is.  Then  civilisation  comes  in.  The 
natives,  it  has  been  discovered,  are  very  keen 
about  learning  to  read  and  write.  A  good  many 
of  the  younger  boys  are  pupils  at  our  training 
schools  in  Isandhlwana,  where  there  are  about 
forty  boys  being  taught  with  a  view  to  their 
becoming  teachers,  possibly  clergymen." 

"  Then  is  the  idea  to  build  up  a  native  church 
in  Zululand  in  the  future  ?  " 

"  Ah !  that  would  take  a  long  time.  However, 
I  believe  most  firmly  that  the  conversion  of  the 
people — if  they  are  to  be  won  over  for  Christ 
— will  come  largely  through  their  own  native 
teachers.  We  do  use  such  teachers  now  under 
the  name  of  native  catechists.  There  are  also 
two  native  priests.  One  of  the  great  difficulties 
of  the  Church  in  the  future,  I  believe,  will  be 
found  in  the  distinction  drawn  between  the 
white  and  black  people.  Let  me  make  my 
meaning  clear.  I  don't  think  we  shall  ever  get 
the  white  people  to  worship  with  the  black — at 
any  rate,  the  chances  of  such  an  event  are  very 
remote.  Then  I  don't  think  God  ever  intended 
the  black  and  white  races  to  inter-marry,  and, 
that  being  so,  there  can  never  be  social  equality. 
It  is  best  so.  In  cases  where  white  men  have 
married  black  women,  the  men  have  been  despised 
and  looked  down  upon  by  both  white  and  black 
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people.  You  see,  the  idea  is  repugnant  to  the 
black  as  well  as  to  the  white  races.  People  can 
never  mix  socially  if  there  is  a  tremendous  barrier 
between  them.  That  discovery  was  made  long 
ago  in  India.  Here  we  are  confronted  with  an 
insurmountable  difficulty.  We  are  quite  con 
scious  of  it ;  but  it  is  not  a  point  upon  which 
we  can  lay  down  the  law." 

"Has  any  effort  been  made  to  prevent  such 
marriages  ?  " 

"  No  ;  you  see  there  is  no  law  against  them." 

"  You  spoke,  first  of  all,  of  polygamy  as  con 
stituting  a  great  difficulty.  To  what  extent  is  that 
indulged  in  ?  " 

"The  chief  offenders  are  the  Swazis,  Zulus  and 
Tongas.  There  is  really  no  limit  to  the  number  of 
wives  which  a  man  can  take  to  himself,  except  it  be 
in  his  degree  of  wealth.  It  is  the  custom  for  the 
native  man  seeking  marriage  to  give  to  the  woman's 
father  an  agreed  number  of  head  of  cattle.  On  that 
basis  it  is  evident  that  the  rich  man  can  have  more 
wives  than  the  poor  man.  But  there  has  been  great 
difficulty  experienced  in  that  respect  lately  because 
of  the  cattle  being  affected  by  rinderpest." 

"  How  many  head  of  cattle  is  a  coloured  wife 
considered  to  be  worth  ?  " 

"The  Government  passed  a  law  making  ten 
head  of  cattle  the  recognised  payment  for  each  wife. 
But  the  original  idea  was  very  different.  Formerly, 
the  intending  husband  never  paid  to  the  prospective 
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father-in-law  the  whole  of  the  cattle  demanded,  and, 
in  the  parental  eye,  that  arrangement  answered 
satisfactorily,  because  then  the  father-in-law  had 
some  sort  of  hold  upon  the  man  who  took  his 
daughter.  But  the  Government  made  it  clear 
that  no  marriage  was  legal  unless  the  specified 
number  of  cattle  were  paid ;  and  such  a  stringent 
regulation  naturally  tended  to  keep  down  the 
number  of  wives  of  individuals.  Only  in  that  sense 
is  polygamy  undergoing  suppression  by  the  Govern 
ment.  Some  people  think  it  would  be  a  wise 
course  on  the  part  of  the  Government  if  it  bestirred 
itself  to  greater  activity  with  regard  to  the  matter, 
and  made  polygamy  a  punishable  offence.  But  I 
am  not  so  sure  about  that.  It  would  cause  a  big 
uproar  for  certain  ;  and  I  think,  all  circumstances 
considered,  it  is  better  for  the  custom  to  die  out  than 
for  it  to  be  forced  out." 

"What  are  your  other  difficulties?  Are  the 
natives  addicted  to  drink  ?  " 

"  No  ;  I  should  not  point  to  intemperance  as 
one  of  the  besetting  sins.  They  have  what  are 
called  '  Beer  Drinks/  when  a  lot  of  them  congregate, 
but  that  is  generally  only  on  occasions  when  there  is 
some  cause  for  rejoicing — such,  for  instance,  as  a 
native  marriage,  or  when  they  are  harvesting  the 
crops  of  '  Amabele ' — the  product  of  the  land  out 
of  which  they  make  their  beer  ('  Ishwala').  Some 
of  our  clergy  do  try  to  stamp  out  these  habits  of 
drinking,  and  some  of  our  native  teachers  are 
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particularly  opposed  to  the  touching  of  '  Ishwala ' 
under  any  circumstances.  The  authorities  are  very 
strict  in  Natal  and  Zululand  about  the  sale  of 
European  liquor  to  the  natives.  The  law  is 
opposed  to  it,  and,  happily,  the  authorities  are  very 
strictly  enforcing  it." 

"  Do  you  find  that  the  natives  are  friendly 
disposed  towards  spiritual  work  ?  " 

"  Quite  so,  I  think.  There  is  a  certain  amount 
of  opposition  to  be  endured  from  the  old  chiefs. 
A  large  number  of  the  natives,  you  may  be  in 
terested  to  know,  go  to  work  in  big  towns,  such  as 
Johannesburg,  Durban,  Maritzburg  and  Kimberley. 
The  Zulus,  as  a  rule,  do  not  like  work  under 
ground  ;  they  like  being  policemen,  or  occupying 
some  positions  above-ground.  The  main  body  of 
men  who  work  underground  in  the  mines  at 
Johannesburg  come  from  the  East  Coast.  The 
Zulus,  by  the  way,  are  very  honest  people,  and  are 
quick  to  imitate  the  habits  of  the  whites.  Wheat 
cultivation  goes  on  at  the  mission  centres  ?  As  a 
rule,  though,  the  ordinary  natives  do  not  grow 
much  for  themselves.  The  women  do  the  work 
about  the  farms,  homes,  etc.,  and  it  follows  that  the 
more  wives  a  man  has  the  more  work  he  can  get 
done.  At  the  mission  centres,  however,  the  men 
do  much  more,  using  ploughs  and  looking  after  the 
oxen.  Some  of  the  other  natives  are  beginning  to 
use  ploughs — that  means  the  men  work  rather 
than  the  women.  In  the  old  days  every  Zulu  was 
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a  soldier,  and  fought  under  his  own  chief — each 
regiment  having  a  different  name.  All  that 
organisation  is  destroyed,  and  the  Zulus  may  not 
now  carry  arms.  The  Swazis  are  the  only  people 
to  whom  that  privilege  is  granted.  They  have  not 
been  under  British  rule,  but  they  will  be  now, 
I  suppose,  as  the  result  of  the  war.  They  have 
hitherto  been  under  the  power  of  the  Transvaal 
Government,  from  which  they  obtained  their 
customs  and  laws.  The  future  of  our  work 
depends  very  much  upon  our  schools.  Towards 
these  the  Government  grant  last  year  was  ^"600 
or  thereabouts." 

"  Does  slavery  obtain  in  any  form  among  the 
Zulus?" 

"  No ;  Zulus  have  never  been  slaves,  and  they 
would  never  stand  slavery  in  any  degree.  People 
from  the  West  Indies  are  prone  to  argue  erroneously 
with  regard  to  the  status  of  slavery  in  South  Africa. 
To  Zululand  such  arguments  do  not  apply.  In 
some  parts  of  South  Africa  the  Dutch  have  slaves, 
as  they  had  at  the  beginning  of  last  century,  but  the 
Zulus  and  Sjwazis  have  never  been  slaves,  and  that 
makes  an  enormous  difference,  and  facilitates  the 
progress  of  Christianity." 

"You  have  spoken  of  the  chiefs  opposed  to 
Christian  work.  Under  what  conditions  do  you 
enter  their  spheres  of  influence  ?  " 

"  In  Zululand,  for  instance,  the  Government 
will  not  allow  us  to  start  work  in  a  district  if 
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the  chief  is  opposed  to  it.  The  power  of  the  chiefs 
in  Zululand  is  still  great,  but  it  is  being  broken 
down  a  good  deal  by  the  fact  of  the  young  men 
going  out  to  big  centres  to  earn  a  livelihood,  and 
returning  more  independent  in  character  and 
position." 

"You  have  been  in  Zululand  eleven  years. 
Will  you  say  something  about  the  progress  of 
Christian  work  and  sympathy  ?  " 

"  Well,  in  comparison  with  the  statistics  which 
I  gave  you  earlier  in  the  interview,  I  may  tell  you 
that  we  have  now  twenty-three  clergy,  two  native 
priests  and  three  native  deacons.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  exactly  how  the  Church  is  growing.  Since 
the  war  began  the  work  has  been  unsettled  in 
certain  parts  of  the  Diocese,  and  we  have  been 
unable  to  get  into  Swaziland.  Every  effort  is 
being  made  to  propagate  scriptural  knowledge. 
We  have  the  Bible  and  the  Prayer-book  in  the 
Zulu  language,  which  would  also  be  understood  by 
the  Swazis  and  by  the  Tonga  men,  though  not  by 
the  Tonga  women.  The  languages  of  the  Zulus 
and  Swazis  are  much  the  same — in  fact,  there  is  not 
so  much  difference  as  between  English  as  spoken  in 
London  and  in  Yorkshire.  Already  we  have  a  print 
ing  press,  in  the  use  of  which  native  boys  are  being 
taught,  and  we  issue  a  Zulu  paper." 

Invited  to  relate  some  of  the  direct  effects  of  the 
present  war  on  the  work  and  influence  of  the  Church 
in  the  Zululand  Diocese,  Bishop  Carter  mentioned 
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some  remarkable  incidents.  Up  to  the  time  hostili 
ties  commenced,  it  appeared  the  Boers  had  been 
very  good  to  the  English  clergy,  and  even  after  the 
outbreak  of  war  they  displayed  no  marked  antipathy 
towards  them.  A  case  in  point  was  that  of  a  Mr 
Mercer,  one  of  the  mission  staff,  who,  on  the  Swazi 
land  border — at  a  place  called  Enblozona — con 
tinued  to  labour  until  last  March,  when  he  was 
taken  away  by  the  British  troops  as  they  went 
East.  Since  then  the  place  has  been  looted.  More 
recently  in  the  Rorke's  Drift  and  Itala  districts 
Church  work  has  been  terribly  upset  and  hindered 
through  the  ravages  of  war.  Fortunately,  the 
Bishop  himself  has  been  preserved  from  personal 
injury  and  grave  risk  ;  but  on  two  occasions  he  has 
had  unpleasant  experiences,  and  suffered  loss  of  pro 
perty  in  the  shape  of  horses.  On  one  occasion 
while  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vryheid  the  Boers 
decamped  with  his  cart  horses,  and  at  another  time 
while  fulfilling  diocesan  engagements  at  Kwa- 
magwaza  the  enemy  approached  his  quarters  at 
night  and  again  relieved  him  of  his  horses.  How 
ever,  the  Bishop  lightly  passed  the  matter  by  with 
the  philosophical  observation,  "  Horses  are  fair 
game  in  time  of  war,  I  suppose !  We  had  to 
walk  instead  of  ride,  that  was  all ! "  The  Bishop 
saw  a  good  deal  of  the  British  troops  at  places 
such  as  Utrecht,  Vryheid,  Itala,  and  Rorke's 
Drift.  Of  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  war  he  could 
not  reasonably  be  expected  to  speak  when  due 
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regard  is  had  to  his  capacity  of  Bishop  of  an 
affected  Diocese ;  but  Dr  Carter  was  frank  in  his 
expression  of  concern  as  to  the  result  of  the  war  on 
the  faith  of  the  Boers.  Before  the  still  waging 
conflict  set  up  a  barrier  against  even  religious 
unity  among  the  interested  races,  it  was  no  un 
common  thing  to  find  Boers  present  at  Church  of 
England  services,  and  it  is  somewhat  touching  to 
recall  that  Church  services  used  regularly  to  be 
held  at  the  house  of  Mrs  Louis  Botha,  who  was 
confessedly  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  fact  grows  in  importance,  when  the  existence 
of  the  Dutch  Reform  Church  is  borne  in  mind. 

In  conclusion,  the  Bishop,  who  had  taken  care 
to  acknowledge  the  help  afforded  his  Diocese  by 
the  S.  P.G.,  predicted  vast  future  opportunities  for 
the  Church  in  Zululand.  His  conviction  is  that 
the  country,  with  its  wealth  of  minerals,  etc.,  will 
develop  very  much,  and  that  when  war  shall  have 
given  place  to  peace,  there  will  commence  a  marked 
increase  of  European  population. 
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CHAPTER    XIV 

THE  REV.  HARRY  WILSON,  M.A. 
VICAR  OF  ST  AUGUSTINE'S,  STEPNEY,  E. 

AMONG    THE    EAST    END     SLUMS. 

"  'Tis  not  enough  to  help  the  feeble  up, 
But  to  support  him  after."—  Timon  of  Athens. 

The  Bishop  of  London  and  Rev.  Harry  Wilson  in  the  Work— 
Mid-century  Attitude  towards  the  East  End — A  Pluralist  in 
Oxfordshire — Petitions  Bishop  Walsham  How  for  Work 
among  the  Masses — Exchange  of  Livings — Financial  Diffi 
culties  to  start  with — Callousness  and  Indifference  of  East 
Enders — Lack  of  Housing  Accommodation  a  Big  Social 
Evil — Small  Incomes  and  Improvidence — Rescue  Work 
among  the  Hooligans — Gangs,  turned  into  Social  and  Foot 
ball  Clubs,  win  Moral  Victories — Novel  Use  of  German 
Band :  Paves  the  Way  for  the  Preacher  in  the  Slums — 
Unique  Working  Class  Congregation — A  Good  Story : 
Cheap  Beer  expected  through  the  School  Board — Curing 
Drunkenness,  especially  among  Women — Encouraging  Provi 
dence  and  Thrift — Penny  Banks  and  Sharing  Clubs — The 
"Red  House":  "A  Good  Pull-up  for  Bishops "— " Blue 
House"  for  Women  in  Contemplation. 

NOT  long  ago,  two  laymen  were  discussing  the 
need  of  lay  help  in  London.  One  was  keen  on  the 
work  in  the  East  End  and,  in  this  respect,  differed 
from  his  companion.  "  We  ought  to  be  careful," 

observed  this  second  party,  "  not  to  fly  too  readily 
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to  the  East  End,  lest  it  be  to  the  disadvantage  of 
some  of  the  other  populous  districts  of  London  and 
the  suburbs,  where  evangelistic  and  social  work  is 
required  nearly  as  much.  The  East  End,  so  long 
regarded  as  the  4  black  spot '  of  the  Metropolis,  has 
evoked  a  continual  rush  of  helpers  to  its  aid ;  mean 
while,  these  other  parts  stand  practically  neglected." 
There  may,  or  may  not,  be  some  truth  at  the  root  of 
such  an  argument ;  but,  at  any  rate,  the  picture  is 
overdrawn.  The  speaker  had  evidently  forgotten 
that  in  most  of  the  populous  districts  even 
there  are  many  men  and  women,  educated  and 
otherwise  equipped,  capable  of  performing  the  work 
required  in  their  immediate  neighbourhoods,  if  they 
will  only  rise  to  their  duty  as  Christians.  That 
there  is,  however,  an  annually  increasing  number 
of  what  may  be  termed  "  local  workers  "  is  a  matter 
of  sincere  gratification. 

But  if  there  is  anything  at  all  in  this  so-called 
"  rush  to  the  East  End,"  it  is  seen  in  the  fact  that 
there  are  thoughtful  ones  living  in  the  better  and 
healthier  localities  who  realise  the  different  conditions 
existing  in  places  like  Whitechapel,  Stepney  and 
the  Docks — most  of  all,  the  almost  entire  absence 
of  the  upper,  middle  and  educated  classes  from  the 
residential  population — and,  possessed  of  the  means 
and  the  leisure,  they  go  forth  somewhat  in  the  role 
of  missionaries  to  supply  what  is  lacking  in  the  way 
of  encouragement,  teaching  and  example,  which, 
after  all,  are  so  essential  for  the  raising  of  the  less 
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fortunate  of  the  human  race  in  the  spiritual  and 
social  scales.  One  of  the  remotest  possibilities  of 
our  time  is  the  over-doing  of  Christian  and  social 
work  in  East  London,  where  are  still  congregated, 
in  an  odd,  entangled  mass  of  life,  the  weak,  the  poor 
and  the  lost  of  many  lands,  surrounded  by  some  of 
the  worst  influences  that  go  to  make  up  the  sum  of 
human  misery.  No ;  there  is  certainly  no  fear  of 
over-doing  the  thing  ;  nor,  indeed,  is  there  anything 
to  justify  the  term,  "rush  to  the  East  End."  The 
energetic  work  we  behold  going  on  in  that  quarter 
to-day  is  notable  only  because  it  is  in  strong  con 
trast  with  the  stagnant  state  of  things  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago — in  times  when  poverty,  vice  and 
irreligion  were  left  unchecked  and  pretty  much 
alone,  and  when  there  lay  not  heavily  upon  the 
hearts  of  people  in  comfortable  positions  in  life  a 
feeling  of  responsibility  with  regard  to  the  spiritual, 
the  moral  and  the  social  welfare  of  the  multitude. 

The  Bishop  of  London,  of  course,  stands  pre 
eminently  distinguished  in  connection  with  the 
Church  in  East  London ;  and  next  to  him,  in  the 
reckoning  of  most  people,  would  come  the  Rev. 
Harry  Wilson,  M.A.,  the  Vicar  of  St  Augustine's, 
Stepney,  and  the  founder  of  many  useful  institutions, 
including  the  "  Red  House,"  which  Dr  Ingram  has 
wittily  popularised  as  "  a  good  pull-up  for  Bishops  !  " 
For  rather  less  than  twenty  years  Mr  Wilson  has 
successfully  laboured  among  the  workers  of  the  East 
End.  To-day  he  is  almost  as  well  known  as  an 
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advanced  High  Churchman  as  he  is  as  the  friend  of 
the  poor,  and  this  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  seeing 
that  he  comes  of  a  well-known  Evangelical  family, 
prominent  among  the  members  of  which  was  the 
Rev.  Daniel  Wilson,  the  famous  Vicar  of  Islington. 
His  early  education  was  received  at  Brighton  Col 
lege,  whence  in  due  course  he  proceeded  to  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge,  in  the  days  when  Jesus,  repre 
sented  by  men  like  Hockin,  Fairbairn,  Hoskins  and 
others,  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  turning  out  first- 
class  rowing  men.  Mr  Wilson  himself  indulged  in 
aquatic  exercise,  but,  finding  the  impulse  to  study 
irresistible,  never  entered  for  any  big  events. 

To  his  friends  he  has  before  now  told  the  story 
how,  while  at  Cambridge,  he  paid  a  visit  to  London 
as  the  guest  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  the  father  of 
a  college  chum.  At  breakfast  the  day's  programme 
came  up  for  discussion,  and  on  the  guest  suggesting 
that  they  should  explore  East  London,  the  others  of 
the  company  held  up  their  hands  in  horror,  declar 
ing  it  would  be  unsafe !  The  incident  gives  point 
to  the  narrative,  as  indicating  the  attitude  towards 
the  East  End  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  even  on  the 
part  of  a  Bishop's  family. 

Although  Mr  Wilson  had  a  strong  liking  for 
mathematics,  he  decided  on  taking  Orders,  and  in 
this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  mention  that  he 
was  the  first  man  who  went  to  Ely  Theological 
College,  which,  erected  in  memory  of  Bishop 
Woodford,  of  Ely,  was  then  under  the  charge  of 
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Canon  Luckock,  the  present  Dean  of  Lichfield. 
For  five  years  he  was  curate  of  St  Andrew's, 
Rugby.  Then  he  became  a  pluralist,  being  ap 
pointed  Rector  of  Over  Worton  and  Vicar  of 
Nether  Worton,  in  Oxfordshire.  The  total  number 
of  inhabitants  in  the  former  place  was  sixty,  and  in 
Nether  Worton  forty.  There  used  to  be  morning 
service  in  one  church  and  afternoon  service  in  the 
other,  and  the  people  being  good  churchgoers  as 
country  people  go,  used  for  the  most  part  to  attend 
both  churches. 

The  way  in  which  Mr  Wilson  came  to  make 
the  radical  change  from  two  country  parishes  to 
an  East-End  Vicarage  he,  on  one  occasion,  told 
the  people  of  St  Augustine's  in  these  terms  : — 
"When  I  had  been  at  Worton  some  nine  months 
I  happened  to  go  to  the  Church  Congress,  which 
was  held  that  year  in  Derby.  There  I  met  Bishop 
Walsham  How,  then  Bishop  of  Bedford.  He  had 
been  an  old  friend  of  my  father's,  and  he  knew 
Worton  and  all  about  it.  We  met  at  a  street 
corner,  and  we  talked,  perhaps,  for  two  minutes. 
I  told  him  I  wanted  to  come  and  work  under  him 
in  East  London.  I  had  not  the  most  remote  idea 
of  what  East  London  was  like.  He  told  me  to 
write  to  him  as  soon  as  it  was  practicable  and 
he  would  try  to  arrange  an  exchange.  He  spoke 
to  me  in  the  kindest  manner,  as  the  son  of  his 
old  friend,  and  that  was  all  that  passed.  Six 

months  later  I  wrote  to  him  to  say  that  my  way 
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was  clear  to  leave  Worton.  He  replied,  naming 
St  Augustine's,  and  asking  me  to  exchange,  if 
possible.  The  then  Vicar  of  St  Augustine's  paid 
a  visit  to  Worton,  and  took  a  fancy  to  the  place, 
and  the  whole  affair  was  practically  settled  within 
four  days." 

It  was  a  change,  indeed,  for  St  Augustine's, 
destined,  as  it  was,  to  stand  out  prominently  in  the 
heart  of  East  London — in  the  very  district,  in 
fact,  where  the  horrible  Whitechapel  murders 
occurred,  and  where  sin  and  crime  of  every  de 
scription  had  long  been  rampant.  Here  was 
opened  up,  with  vigour  from  the  first,  a  phase 
of  Church  work  full  of  meaning  and  full  of  pathos 
— without  a  rival  of  its  kind  in  importance — and 
it  is  pleasant  now  to  reflect  that  for  a  period  of 
close  on  twenty  years  Mr  Wilson  and  his  de 
voted  staff  have  braved  endless  discouragements 
— often  wondering  where  the  money,  the  workers 
and  the  accommodation  were  to  come  from  to 
help  sustain  the  effort,  but  never  without  hope— 
mindful  only  of  their  responsibility  to  the  Master 
for  the  souls  of  those  in  the  midst  of  whom  they 
found  themselves  planted,  and  of  the  crying  need 
to  rescue  them  from  the  benighted  conditions 
under  which  they  lived. 


Lest   the  reader,   like  the   author,  should   lose 
his    way   in   the  confusing   sameness  of   East-End 
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thoroughfares,  it  is  well,  perhaps,  to  state  the 
official  directions  for  reaching  Mr  Wilson's  sphere 
of  labour.  "  St  Augustine's,  Stepney,  is  a  little 
more  than  a  mile  due  east  of  the  Bank  of  England ; 
it  is  about  the  same  distance  north-east  of  the 
Tower  of  London,  and  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  due  north  of  the  London  Docks.  It  is  next 
door  to  Whitechapel.  The  easiest  way  is  by 
underground  to  Aldgate  and  yellow  tram  to 
Settles  Street ;  or,  easier  still,  ten  minutes  in  a 
cab  from  the  Bank."  And  to  these  directions 
there  is  a  sort  of  postscript  —  "Visitors  are 
always  welcome,  and  we  only  wish  they  would 
come  oftener." 

The  author  accepted  the  invitation,  and  found 
Mr  Wilson,  as  usual,  much  occupied  in  attending 
to  callers  and  assistants,  and  in  superintending 
the  varied  work  of  his  crowded  and  peculiar 
parish.  Of  this  latter  he  was  not  unwilling  to 
speak,  and  nothing  would  please  him  better  as 
the  attendant  result  than  an  increased  exchequer 
with  which  to  meet  the  needs  of  his  people. 

"When  I  first  came  here,"  said  Mr  Wilson, 
"  the  question  of  finances  was  a  serious  one.  My 
predecessor  told  me  that  he  had  to  raise  ^100  a 
year  in  order  to  keep  the  place  going.  I  had 
no  private  means,  and,  looking  to  my  relations 
and  friends,  I  thought  to  raise  ^150.  Things 
turned  out  very  different  to  what  I  expected.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  expenses  of  the  first  seven 
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months  amounted  to  .£350.  The  following  year 
they  exceeded  ,£1,200,  and  you  will  see  how  vast 
have  been  the  growing  needs  of  the  parish  when  I 
tell  you  that  for  many  years  now  our  regular 
expenditure  has  been  at  least  ^3,000,  and  we 
could  find  use  for  a  good  deal  more  if  it  were  sent 
to  us.  Some  of  the  help,  I  may  tell  you,  has 
been  forthcoming  from  the  East  London  Church 
Fund,  and  the  Additional  Curate  Society.  Becken- 
ham  assisted  us  liberally  at  one  time.  St  Aug 
ustine's,  Queen's  Gate,  has  several  times  sent  us 
offertories ;  Brighton  College  used  to  keep  up  a 
Lads'  Club  and  help  to  pay  for  a  curate,  and 
some  other  churches  sent  us  offertories.  Alto 
gether,  the  income  from  these  sources  is  about 
.£400.  The  remainder  of  the  .£3,000  odd  is  made 
up  of  subscriptions  and  donations,  principally  from 
personal  friends  and  friends  of  St  Augustine's." 

Of  the  subscribers  the  Vicar  has  told  a  story 
almost  as  curious  as  the  one  told  by  Dr  Barnardo 
about  a  mysterious  lady  visitor  who,  at  a  time 
when  the  Doctor  was  most  anxious  to  get  away 
from  his  office  to  attend  to  other  important  en 
gagements,  asked  all  sorts  of  matter-of-fact  questions 
in  relation  to  the  Barnardo  Homes,  and  then, 
without  giving  her  name  even,  took  her  departure, 
leaving  behind  a  gift  of  no  less  than  .£3,000 — as 
the  Doctor  afterwards  discovered  to  his  surprise. 
Perhaps  Mr  Wilson's  greatest  financial  supporter 
was  Lady  Elizabeth  Clements,  whose  acquaintance 
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he  made  when  he,  too,  was  more  than  usually  busy 
some  fifteen  years  ago.  "  I  was  seeing  a  children's 
excursion  off  to  the  country,"  Mr  Wilson  observed 
in  telling  the  story,  "  when  I  saw  an  ancient  carriage 
draw  up  at  the  church  door.  I  went  up  to  it  and 
helped  an  elderly  lady  to  alight.  She  wanted  to 
see  the  church.  '  Oh  !  are  you  Mr  Wilson  ? '  she 
said.  *  I  wanted  so  much  to  make  your  acquaint 
ance.'  So  we  went  into  the  church  and  sat  down. 
'  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you  about  the  Men's  Club 
you  are  building.  I  thought  I  should  like  to 
help  in  it.  Not  that  I  can  do  it  all  for  you,  Mr 
Wilson,  for  you  want  so  much  ! '  I  expressed  my 
pleasure  at  receiving  anything  she  liked  to  give. 
1  I  thought  I  should  like  to  give  ^"300.'  I  opened 
my  eyes.  '  But  then,  you  know,  you  want  money 
for  Mission  expenses,  and  I  should  like  to  help 
you  there,  too.'  I  suggested  that  I  should  call 
upon  her  and  talk  it  over.  '  Certainly,  the  day 
after  to-morrow  at  two  o'clock.'  At  two  o'clock  I 
was  there,  and  found  that  she  had  written  out  a 
cheque  for  ^600 — ^500  for  the  club  and  .£100  for 
the  Mission  work.  From  that  time  she  helped  us 
continuously.  She  helped  everything.  She  started 
the  Church  Shop.  At  a  critical  time,  when  we  had 
just  made  up  our  minds  that  we  could  not  build 
the  Clergy  House,  and  must  wait  another  year, 
she  sent  for  me  and  gave  me  a  tract,  and  let  out 
casually,  in  conversation,  that  she  intended  to 
give  me  ;£i,ooo.  For  the  last  three  years  of  her 
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life  we  corresponded  almost  every  week,  for  she 
took  the  liveliest  interest  in  every  detail  of  the 
parish  work,  and  in  all  sorts  of  people  whom  she 
knew  only  by  name,  and  she  remembered  all  about 
them  and  asked  after  them  continually.  And  in 
money  matters — well,  she  would  manage  to  find 
out  when  we  were  going  to  be  badly  off  and  send 
us  ;£ioo  or  £200.  When  she  died  some  years 
ago,  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine,  I  felt  I  had  lost  the 
best  friend  I  ever  had  in  my  life." 

"  But  what  did  you  find  the  people  in  the  East 
End  most  in  need  of?" 

"  Well,  they  really  stood  in  need  of  many 
things,  but  the  strange  part  about  it  was  that 
they  were  quite  indifferent — indifferent  to  religion, 
indifferent  to  most  things  of  interest  to  people 
in  better  surroundings.  If  we  began  our  morning 
service  at  St  Augustine's  with  six  people  and  ended 
up  with  twelve  we  thought  it  rather  well.  There 
would  be  about  fifty  present  in  the  evening.  The 
services,  when  I  came,  consisted  of  matins,  sermon 
and  celebration  at  n  a.m.,  evensong  and  sermon 
at  seven,  on  Sundays ;  and  on  Wednesdays,  even 
song  and  sermon  at  eight  o'clock,  followed  by 
baptisms  and  a  short  choir  practice.  The  rest  of 
the  week  the  church  was  locked.  There  had 
also  been  an  early  celebration  on  the  first  Sunday 
in  the  month.  The  first  alterations,  of  course, 
were  to  have  an  early  celebration  every  Sunday, 
and  to  say  matins  and  evensong  every  day,  and 
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to  keep  the  church  open  for  private  prayer  all 
day  long.  But,  oh  !  the  Sunday  services  !  Let 
me  try  to  describe  them.  There  were  four-and- 
twenty  boys  in  the  choir,  voices  utterly  untrained, 
and  boys  as  undisciplined  as  their  voices.  And  the 
music  !  Well,  Jackson's  Te  Deum  was  the  favourite 
piece  of  music,  and  I  do  not  think  even  Jackson 
himself  would  have  thought  much  of  his  Te  Deum 
if  he  had  heard  our  boys  sing  it !  Then  there  were 
three  men  who  came  sometimes  or  did  not,  as 
the  case  may  be.  There  was  seldom  more  than 
one  there  at  a  time.  I  was  full  of  hope  in  those 
days,  and  thought  that  a  few  years'  hard  work 
would  easily  fill  the  church,  but  I  did  not  know 
how  tough  a  job  I  had  got.  At  the  end  of  six 
months  the  prospect  was  far  from  hopeful.  There 
used  to  be  a  general  East  London  Mission  in  the 
autumn,  and  we  began  to  work  for  it  in  earnest. 
After  the  Mission  the  number  of  our  communi 
cants  rose  considerably,  and  from  that  time  have 
continued  to  do  so,  till  now  the  church  is  crowded. 
Our  difficulty  now  is  to  find  seats  for  our  congre 
gation.  It  was  slow  work  at  first.  In  East 
London,  as  you  perhaps  know,  there  is  a  terrible 
indifference  and  sin  all  round,  and  to  become 
religious  involves,  in  most  cases,  the  giving  up  of 
all  old  friends  and  making  a  new  and  most  difficult 
start  in  life.  To  go  to  church  is  the  outward 
expression  of  this  religion,  so  that  it  means  a 
great  deal.  Curiously  enough  there  are  two 
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occasions  in  the  year  when  the  world,  so  to  speak, 
gives  dispensation  to  anyone  to  attend  church 
without  being  considered  religious — on  the  Harvest 
Thanksgiving  and  the  Midnight  Service  on  New 
Year's  Eve.  On  these  occasions  anyone  may 
come  without  being  jeered  at,  and  also  when  there 
is  a  wedding  or  a  funeral.  Our  object  has  been 
and  is  the  conversion  and  sanctification  of  souls. 
We  are  loyal  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
being  firmly  convinced  that  she  is  the  catholic 
Church  in  this  country.  We  preach  and  teach 
the  catholic  faith  in  all  its  fulness  and  in  all  its 
power,  and  we  have  the  blessing  of  seeing  before 
our  eyes  the  constant  witness  of  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  on  the  conversion  of  souls  from  a  life 
of  sin  and  wickedness  to  a  life  lived  in  and  by 
the  strength  and  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

"  What  sort  of  accommodation  had  you  when 
you  first  came?" 

"It  was  very  poor.  One  thing  I  early  dis 
covered,  and  that  was  that  if  people  were  to  work 
in  East  London  they  must  live  in  East  London, 
and  they  must  have  decent  houses  to  live  in  or 
else  their  health  would  surely  suffer.  It  was 
these  considerations  that  made  a  proper  Clergy 
House  and  a  Mission  House  imperative  necessities. 
When  I  came  the  only  building  was  the  church, 
with  a  large  hall  underneath.  Some  wretched 
dwellings  on  the  site  reserved  for  the  parsonage 
served  for  the  Mission  House,  and  that  was  all. 
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I  took  three  rooms  in  Settles  Street  and  fur 
nished  them.  They  consisted  of  parlour  and 
bedroom,  and  underground  kitchen  and  a  back 
yard.  I  moved  after  a  bit,  as  the  rooms  had 
too  many  surroundings.  On  one  side  was  a 
Board  School  with  1,200  children;  at  the  back  a 
rag-picking  yard,  where  large  quantities  of  rags 
imported  fresh  from  Egypt  were  sorted,  and  over 
head  resided  three  families,  not  always  sober, 
consequently  I  was  glad  to  get  the  chance  of 
moving  to  a  little  house  of  three  rooms  behind 
the  Mission  House.  There  some  of  my  staff 
lived  for  five  years,  when  we  shifted  into  the 
Clergy  House  which  had  been  built  at  a  cost  of 
^4,000.  We  had  previously  built  the  Mission 
House  for  the  lady  workers,  costing  .£3,000.  The 
next  thing  we  did  was  to  build  a  Club  House  at 
a  cost  of  ^"3,000 ;  then  to  improve  the  appear 
ance  of  the  church,  then  the  large  hall  under 
the  church ;  to  erect  a  mortuary ;  and,  lastly,  the 
'  Red  House,'  which  cost  ^"10,000." 

"And  how  did  you  find  East  London — was 
the  population  greater  or  less  than  it  is  to 
day?" 

"  East  London  then,  as  it  is  now,  was  as 
crowded  as  ever  it  could  be.  There  were  7,500 
people  or  more  in  the  parish,  and  that  is  the 
case  to-day.  The  Jewish  immigration  has,  of 
course,  been  a  great  nuisance.  And  then  there 
has  always  been  difficulty  with  regard  to  housing. 
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People  have  often  been   turned   adrift  because  of 
the  raising  of  the  rents.     The  need  of  houses  is 
bad   enough    in   all   truth ;    but    the   story  one   so 
often    hears    about    five     families    living    in    one 
room,    and    one    of    the    said    families    keeping   a 
lodger,    is    an    invention.       Things    have    never 
been  quite  so   bad   as  that.     You  may,   however, 
take  it  that  a  large  number  of  families,  consisting 
of  man,  wife,  and  as  many  as  three  children,  have 
to  be  content  with  one  room  for  their  home.     The 
reasons   are   not   far   to  seek.     In  the  first  place, 
mind,  the  rents  are  high.     We  will  take  the  case 
of  a   man  earning  say   253.  per  week  as  carman. 
He  marries,  and  very  likely  he  and  his  wife  take 
two   rooms  for  something  like   73.   6d.   per  week. 
They    can   do   that   all    right    until    two   or   three 
children    come    along,    when    the    expenses    they 
entail     render    them    unable    to    afford    the    two 
rooms.     The  whole  family  then  lives  in  the  one 
room.       There    you    have    the    larger    family   but 
reduced  accommodation.      That  may  be  taken  as 
a  typical  case.     Then  there   is   extreme  difficulty 
in   getting   any   place    at    all.       It    often    happens 
that  a  man  and  wife   with   two  or   three  children 
can   afford   to   live  in  two  rooms  but  cannot  find 
them,    and    they   have   to    dwell    in    but    the    one 
room.       When     we     get     the     trams     electrically 
equipped  some  of  the  people  may  be  induced  to 
go  farther  out  to  the  less  thickly-populated  parts. 
There  we  have  a  pressing  need.     What  is  wanted 
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most  urgently  is  cheap  and  rapid  communication 
with  the  outskirts  of  London." 

"  You  get  among  these  people,  Mr  Wilson, 
and  learn  a  good  deal  about  them.  How  do 
you  think  the  wage-earning  capacity  of  the  East- 
ender  to-day  compares  with  that  of  twenty  years 
ago  ?  " 

"On  the  whole,  the  number  out  of  work  is 
much  less  than  I  have  known.  An  enormous 
number  live  on  the  wool  trade,  finding  employ 
ment  at  the  many  large  wool  warehouses  about 
here.  I  should  say  about  5,000  annually  are  so 
employed.  But  there  is  a  lot  of  intermittent 
work.  Many  of  the  men  get  periods  of  five  or 
six  weeks'  employment  say  five  times  a  year. 
After  each  spell  of  employment  they  may  get 
five  or  six  weeks  out,  waiting  for  the  cargoes  of 
wool  to  come  along.  Then,  again,  a  lot  of  men 
about  here  are  employed  as  carmen,  receiving 
from  253.  to  305.  per  week." 

"Take  the  case  of  those  in  intermittent  em 
ployment.  Are  they  provident — do  they  save 
when  in  work  ?  " 

"In  most  cases — no.  The  men  are  very 
improvident  indeed." 

"  Then    how   do    they   get   along   when    out   of 
employment  ?  " 

"  That  is  just  what  I  cannot  find  out,"  observed 
Mr  Wilson.  "  I  have  often  tried.  In  some  cases 
the  wife  will  go  out  to  work.  I  know  that.  But, 
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I  ought  to  add,  for  the  most  part  the  men  in  the 
East  End  are  hard-working  fellows.  Of  course, 
there  are  some  ne'er-do-wells  and  there  are  some 
known  as  '  Hooligans.'  My  brother  (the  Rev. 
Richard  Wilson)  devotes  special  attention  to  the 
latter.  What  he  does  is  to  capture  the  whole 
gang  and  then  turn  it  into  a  club.  The  first 
gang  he  captured  thus  was  jeeringly  called  the 
'  Saints,'  the  next  lot  got  called  the  '  Angels,' 
and  the  third  lot  the  '  Archangels.'  Now  they 
are  divided  up  into  football  teams  and  win  '  moral ' 
victories ! " 

"  Do  you  find  the  East  End  folk  resent  the 
visits  of  the  clergy  to  their  homes  ?  " 

"  No ;  there  is  hardly  ever  the  slightest 
difficulty.  Generally,  the  people,  are  only  too 
pleased  to  see  us." 

"  You  have  already  hinted  at  the  discourage 
ments  which  had  to  be  overcome  in  your  early 
days,  and  how  reluctant  the  people  were  to  attend 
church.  How  did  you  manage  to  attract  them  ?  " 

"  Well,  when  I  first  came  there  was  a  regular 
nest  of  slums  about  St  Augustine's  parish,  a 
good  many  of  which  have  now  been  cleared  away. 
I  was  puzzled  somewhat  how  to  get  to  know  the 
people.  One  day  an  idea  struck  me  that  I  might 
utilise  a  German  band  which  turned  up  every  Tues 
day  evening.  So  I  took  the  band  into  the  slums, 
and  by  the  payment  of  a  shilling  got  it  to  discourse 
music  for  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
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The  whole  populace  turned  out  to  listen.  Having 
thus  drawn  a  congregation,  I  proceeded  to  preach 
to  them.  This  happened  over  and  over  again, 
and  with  results  increasingly  encouraging." 

"  And  thus  you  built  up  your  congregation, 
which  to-day  overtaxes  the  seating  accommodation 
of  St  Augustine's.  But  your  congregation  must  be 
of  a  very  uncommon  type  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  First,  we  have  more  communicants  than 
we  can  seat  in  the  church ;  and  it  may  surprise 
people  to  know  that  we  have  a  great  many  more 
confessionists  than  we  have  communicants.  Yes  ; 
we  have  a  mixed  population  around  here  ;  but  the 
people  polish  up  wonderfully  when  they  become 
religious  and  dress  decently.  Our  aristocracy  is 
fairly  represented  by  the  city  clerk,  the  young 
woman  who  waits  in  the  A. B.C.  shop,  and  the 
policeman  !  Here  is  a  list  of  the  trades  to  which 
some  of  our  communicants  belong  : — carmen,  dray 
men,  dock  labourers,  shoe-blacks,  slipper  makers, 
cobblers,  sweeps,  bricklayer's  labourers,  carpenters, 
tailors,  policemen,  postmen,  compositors,  envelope 
cutters  and  folders,  waitresses,  lamplighters,  lighter 
men,  shopmen,  washing-up  maids,  tailoresses,  cigar 
makers,  feather  curlers,  office  cleaners,  manglers, 
laundry  workers,  ironers,  skin  dressers,  dressmakers, 
bookfolders,  corset  makers,  fried-fish  sellers,  um 
brella  makers,  railwaymen,  clerks  and  book- 
finishers.  It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  my 
two  churchwardens  one  year  were  Truman,  Han- 
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bury  &  Buxton's  tallest,  broadest  and  heaviest 
drayman  and  a  cigar-maker's  foreman,  who  was 
once  Mr  Bradlaugh's  right-hand  man.  Under 
them  we  had  a  staff  of  twenty-three  sidesmen, 
all  of  whom  had  been  at  least  three  years  com 
municants,  and  had  taken  a  keen  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Church.  For  their  positions  in 
life,  we  find  the  people  give  to  the  collections 
very  well  —  hardly  ever  less  than  £6  per 
week. " 

"  Presumably  you  make  temperance  among  the 
people  one  of  your  chief  objects  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  there  are  eight  or  nine  temperance 
societies  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  Church 
— for  men,  for  women,  for  young  men,  and  several 
for  young  women  and  children.  In  this  district 
there  is  a  great  deal,  I  will  not  say,  of  active 
infidelity,  but  of  general  callousness  about  any 
thing.  The  question  of  temperance  reminds  me  of 
a  little  incident  which  occurred  some  years  ago. 
Mr  Buxton,  I  remember,  was  standing  as  one  of 
the  candidates  at  the  School  Board  election,  and  I 
was  a  good  deal  interested  in  that  election. 

"One  of  the  electors,  with  a  party  of  others 
going  up  to  the  poll,  observing  me,  remarked,  '  We 
are  going  to  vote  for  Buxton  and  cheap  beer  ! '  I 
don't  know  quite  how  he  expected  to  get  cheap 
beer  through  the  medium  of  the  School  Board  ! 
But  that  just  shows  how  some  of  the  people  look 
at  things.  Yes,  you  are  right ;  we  take  up  a 
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strong  position  in  advocacy  of  temperance.  In 
temperance  is  one  of  our  greatest  difficulties. 
Public-houses  abound — hard  drinking  abounds — 
drunkenness,  among  males  and  females,  abounds. 
In  fact,  drinking  in  all  too  many  cases  is  con 
sidered  highly  respectable.  To  my  mind,  one  of 
the  most  piteous  sights  in  the  world  is  to  see 
young  women  and  girls  hopelessly  intoxicated. 
A  lot  of  the  East- End  girls  work  in  factories, 
and  it  is  a  common  practice  with  many  of  them 
'  to  stand  '  each  other  drinks  going  home.  There 
is,  I  believe,  a  general  impression  that  it  is  im 
possible  to  cure  drunkenness  among  women. 
Experience  tells  us  it  is  just  as  curable  as  anything 
else.  But,  mind,  there  must  be  no  playing  with 
the  matter.  For  our  erstwhile  drunkard  there  can 
be  no  safety  but  in  total  abstinence.  As  regards 
children,  surely  the  best  thing  of  all  is  that  they 
should  grow  up  without  tasting  alcohol.  Both  in 
rescuing  the  intemperate  and  protecting  the  tem 
perate  from  temptation  our  branches  of  the  Church 
of  England  Temperance  Society  are  doing  first-rate 
work." 

"  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  more  of  your 
special  efforts." 

"  I  have  already  told  you  that  improvidence 
was,  and  is  still,  rife  in  this  quarter.  One  of  the 
first  things  started  after  my  arrival  in  the  parish 
was  a  penny  bank.  That  was  not  a  natural  way  of 
saving  among  the  people ;  but  it  goes  on  still, 
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^150  or  so  being  banked  in  people's  pence  in  the 
course  of  the  year. 

"  A  greater  effort  in  this  direction  was  com 
menced  seven  years  ago,  in  a  '  Sharing  Club,'  the 
principle  of  which  does  represent  the  people's  own 
way  of  saving.  Sharing  Clubs  had  long  been  held 
in  public-houses,  and  people  owned  one  or  more 
shares,  paying  sixpence  a  week  on  each  share  for 
fifty  weeks,  with  the  privilege  of  borrowing  £i  on 
a  share,  for  which  they  paid  back  2 is.  in  weekly 
instalments.  That  sounds  a  very  moderate  rate  of 
interest,  does  it  not  ?  Well,  if  you  work  it  out, 
paying  due  regard  to  the  life  of  the  loan,  you  will 
find  that  it  represents  about  25  per  cent.  !  At 
the  end  of  the  fifty  weeks  the  total  amount  was 
shared  out  among  the  members.  That,  as  I  have 
said,  was  the  natural  way  of  saving,  and  the 
business  was  usually  conducted  in  a  public-house. 
The  club  was  managed  by  four  stewards,  and 
there  was  a  suspicion  that  before  a  loan  was 
obtained  the  person  requiring  it  would  be  expected 
to  treat  those  stewards,  and  do  something  for  the 
benefit  of  the  '  house '  in  the  way  of  drinking. 
As  the  sharing  out  took  place  three  or  four  days 
before  Christmas,  there  was  also  risk  of  the  capital 
sum  of  a  shareholder  being  squandered  in  drink— 
at  a  time  when  it  would  be  more  than  usually 
acceptable  in  the  home.  We  therefore  set  to 
work  to  run  Sharing  Clubs  on  what  we  thought 
better  lines.  There  are  four  stewards,  as  in  the 
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other  case  ;  I  am  myself  treasurer,  and  the  people 
take  shares  at  will.  The  whole  business  is  con 
ducted  in  a  quiet  and  orderly  fashion.  The  loans 
are  to  be  obtained  on  good  security  at  a  lower 
rate  of  interest,  and  instead  of  the  sharing  out 
taking  place  immediately  before  Christmas,  it  is 
arranged  for  the  end  of  November  or  the  beginning 
of  December,  when  the  money  is  more  likely  to 
go  in  new  clothes  than  in  drink  during  the  festive 
season.  You  may  be  surprised  to  hear  that  our 
turnover  last  year  (1901)  was  ,£8,000.  A  few 
weeks  ago  we  shared  out  among  these  poor 
people  ,£3,500,  the  rest  of  the  larger  sum  men 
tioned  being  made  up  of  loans,  made  and 
returned." 

"  And  you  find  these  poor  people  honest  as  to 
the  repayment  of  loans  ?  " 

"  Ah !  the  engine  that  ensures  that  is  public 
opinion.  The  man  who  does  not  pay  up  loses 
caste.  You  see,  before  he  obtains  a  loan  he  must 
produce  security,  and  he  invariably  calls  upon 
three  or  four  fellow-members  of  the  Sharing  Club 
for  this  purpose.  If  he  does  not  pay  up  the 
guarantors  know  of  it.  Now,  if  I,  personally,  were 
to  lend  a  sovereign,  I  should  never  get  it  back  ; 
but  the  Sharing  Club  does  !  " 

"  And  what  are  the  other  features  of  the  work 
at  St  Augustine's  ?  " 

"In  a  very  poor  district  like  this  we  have 
constant  calls  upon  our  purse  for  the  relief  of  the 
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poor.  These  are  so  well  visited — chiefly  by  our 
excellent  staff  of  ladies — and  their  needs  so  well- 
known  that  we  are  able  to  avoid  pauperising, 
and  give  only  where  we  know  it  will  do  good  and 
not  harm.  The  most  deserving  cases,  we  find, 
are  those  who  never  beg  or  complain,  and  who  are 
only  discovered  by  diligent  visiting.  The  best 
way  of  relieving  the  poor  is  to  make  them  good 
Christians.  When  they  have  learnt  the  love  of 
God,  and  are  really  trying  to  serve  Him,  they 
become  sober  and  industrious,  and,  in  most  cases, 
can  earn  their  own  living.  You  see,  while  we 
centre  all  our  efforts  on  religious  work,  we  are,  at 
the  same  time,  doing  our  utmost  for  the  social 
elevation  of  the  people.  Not  a  day  or  night 
passes  but  meetings  of  one  sort  or  another  take 
place  in  connection  with  societies  attached  to  the 
Church  —  times  being  arranged  for  temperance 
gatherings,  social  gatherings,  etc.  Healthy  recrea 
tions  are  encouraged,  particularly  among  the  young 
people,  and  everything  done  to  help  to  make 
their  existence  bright  and  cheerful.  And  please 
don't  omit  to  say  that  I  think  the  secret  of  the 
success  of  the  work  is  to  be  found  in  the  devoted 
and  untiring  staff  of  workers  around  me.  My 
brother  (the  Rev.  Richard  Wilson)  joined  me  a 
year  after  I  came,  in  1883,  and  he  and  a  succession 
of  curates  have  thrown  themselves  heart  and  soul 
into  the  work.  The  lay  workers  and  lady  workers 
have  been  unfailing  in  their  efforts,  too.  The 
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ladies,  by  the  way,  are  particularly  helpful  in  the 
social  sense,  and  have  achieved  signal  success  in 
winning  the  men  from  drink  and  in  bringing  them 
into  the  temperance  societies.  They  get  on  better 
with  the  men  than  we  clergy  do,  the  men  showing 
themselves  more  ready  to  be  persuaded  by  the 
ladies  to  amend." 

"You  said  early  in  the  interview  it  was  patent 
from  the  outset  that  in  order  to  work  in  the  East 
End  you  must  live  in  the  East  End.  Do  you 
really  find  it  unhealthy  living  in  these  gloomy 
surroundings  ?  " 

"  You  may  take  it  for  granted  that  East  London 
is  not  healthy.  My  own  practice,  and  it  is  the 
practice  I  encourage  as  much  as  possible  among  all 
my  workers,  is  to  go  away  right  out  of  town  for 
twenty-four  hours  every  week,  and  have  a  night's 
sleep  in  the  country.  Life  in  the  East  End  is  un 
doubtedly  very  lowering.  When  I  first  came  all 
the  clergy  were  down-hearted  and  despondent ;  now 
there  are  some  of  the  keenest  workers  in  existence 
to  be  found  in  East  London,  and  the  more  effec 
tive  and  visible  results  of  their  labours  keep  them 
in  good  heart,  and  spur  them  on  to  greater 
exertions." 

"  Now,  something  about  the  origin  of  the  '  Red 
House '  — '  the  public-house  without  beer '  —  Mr 
Wilson.  The  announcement  has  just  been  made 
that  her  Majesty  the  Queen  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  send  signed  portraits  of  herself  and  the 
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King,  which  is  emphatic  proof  of  Royal  interest  in 
the  establishment." 

Mr  Wilson  invited  inspection,  and  in  every 
corner  the  "  Red  House  "  was  found  equipped  with 
up-to-date  appliances,  and  presented  an  inviting 
aspect.  The  idea,  it  was  gathered,  is  to  conduct 
the  house  under  similar  conditions  to  those  pre 
vailing  in  Miss  Agnes  Weston's  homes  for  sailors 
at  Devonport  and  Portsmouth.  The  "  Red  House  " 
was  erected  at  a  cost  of  £10,000.  Like  most 
things,  it  had  small  beginnings,  and  this  is  how 
Mr  Wilson  tells  the  story: — "A  lady"  (Miss 
Hawksley,  sister  of  the  well-known  solicitor)  "came 
to  St  Augustine's  to  start  a  Bible  class  for  men. 
She  was  offered  a  room  twelve  feet  by  ten  feet  in 
a  house  in  one  of  the  streets  near,  and  got  a  dozen 
men  to  join.  To  distinguish  the  house  from  the 
others  for  the  guidance  of  the  class  members,  a 
red  window  blind  was  put  up.  The  class  very 
soon  outgrew  the  accommodation,  and  larger 
temporary  premises  were  secured.  In  these  there 
was  a  coffee-room  downstairs  and  larger  rooms 
above,  where  the  class  was  held  on  Tuesday  night. 
The  general  idea  of  the  place  seemed  capable  of 
development,  and  the  need  for  a  larger  institution 
was  manifest.  Well,  the  '  Red  House '  was  the 
outcome  of  the  exertions  put  forth.  There  is  a 
large  coffee-bar  on  the  ground  floor,  dining-room  in 
the  basement,  recreation-room  on  the  first  floor, 
and  the  '  red  room '  for  the  Bible  class  on  the 
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second  floor.  Above  this  floor  there  are  eighteen 
bedrooms  for  single  men  lodgers,  for  the  use  of 
which  we  make  a  weekly  charge  of  43.  or  45.  6d. 
per  head.  The  same  men  can  feed  downstairs,  and 
altogether  they  can  live  very  comfortably  here  for 
about  i2s.  per  week.  The  'Red  House'  is  open 
from  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  twelve  at 
night,  and  the  meals  are  served  at  very  moderate 
rates,  6d.  purchasing  a  plate  of  meat  and  two 
vegetables,  or  meat,  one  vegetable  and  sweet. 
The  coffee-bar  and  dining-rooms  are  open  to  both 
classes — male  and  female — in  fact,  to  all  and 
sundry. 

"  Then  you  will  be  interested  to  know  that  we 
have  in  contemplation  a  similar  institution  for 
young  women — to  be  known  as  the  *  Blue  House.' 
In  this  we  propose  to  have  a  large  gymnasium  in 
the  basement  and  a  roof-garden  on  the  top  of  the 
house,  the  whole  to  cost  some  .£7,000.  But  as 
;£i,ooo  are  still  needed  to  pay  for  the  '  Red  House,' 
the  '  Blue  House  '  must  be  a  thing  of  the  future. 
We  are  waiting  for  a  millionaire  or  some  other 
good  soul  to  come  along  with  the  necessary 
financial  help." 

Mr  Wilson  takes  a  philosophical  view  of  the 
situation  ;  he  is  confident  the  '  Blue  House  '  will 
come  in  time.  The  principle  he  has  held  to  firmly 
throughout  his  useful  connection  with  the  East 
End  is  that  He  who  sent  him  and  his  colleagues  to 
East  London,  and  gave  them  work  to  do,  will  also 
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send  the  wherewithal  to  carry  it  on.  He  holds  to 
that  principle  with  greater  faith  to-day,  because 
of  the  abundant  justification  it  has  received  in  the 
past. 
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CHAPTER     XV 

THE  REV.  JOHN  COX  EDGHILL,  D.D.,  K.H.C. 

EX-CHAPLAIN-GENERAL  TO  THE  FORCES 

THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  ARMY. 

"  Live  while  you  live,  the  epicure  would  say, 
And  seize  the  pleasures  of  the  present  day  ; 
Live  while  you  live,  the  sacred  preacher  cries, 
And  give  to  God  each  moment  as  it  flies. 
Lord,  in  my  views  let  both  united  be  ; 
I  live  in  pleasure  when  I  live  to  Thee." 

DODDRIDGE. 

Canon  Liddon's  Opinion  of  the  Chaplain-General — Bill  in  Parlia 
ment  to  confer  on  Chaplain-General  Powers  of  Bishop — 
Dr  Edghill  and  His  Career — With  the  Troops  at  Aldershot — 
At  Chatham — At  Nova  Scotia — A  Spiritual  Force  in  Canada 
— Unanimously  elected  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia  ;  but  resolves 
to  stand  by  the  Army — At  Dover  and  Gibraltar  —  Back 
again  at  Aldershot — At  Portsmouth — Abilities  recognised 
by  Bishop  Harold  Browne  —  Chaplain  -  General  on  the 
Nomination  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire — Chaplains  in  the 
Time  of  Marlborough — Lord  Melbourne  invites  Mr  Gleig 
to  form  Army  Chaplains'  Department  after  Peninsular  War — 
Large  Number  of  Chaplains  appointed  during  Crimean  War 
— Status  and  Pay  of  Chaplains — Class  for  Men  who  join  the 
Army — Work  among  Soldiers'  Wives  and  Children — Need 
of  Lay  Agents  and  Lady  Workers — General  Officers  most 
helpful  in  seconding  Endeavours  for  Good  of  Soldiers — Evils 
of  the  Barrack-Room — Lord  Roberts  and  Temperance  in 
the  Army — Chaplains  on  the  Battlefield. 

No  less  an  authority  than  the  late  Canon  Liddon, 
in  the  course  of  a  sermon  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral, 
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spoke  of  the  position  of  Chaplain-General  of  the 
Forces  as  "  of  more  importance  than  an  ordinary 
Bishopric."  While  many  people  could  not  bring 
themselves  to  agree  with  the  Canon's  remarkable 
description  of  Bishops  as  "  great  overgrown,  over 
worked  clerks,"  his  view  about  the  Chaplain- 
General  must  have  been  pretty  generally  shared. 
At  all  events,  there  have  been  two  occasions,  at 
least,  on  which  Bishops  have  been  translated  to 
the  office — Bishop  Claughton,  on  the  nomination 
of  Lord  Cranbrook,  and  Bishop  John  Taylor  Smith, 
who  quite  recently  relinquished  his  cure  of  souls 
in  Sierra  Leone  and  the  Canary  Islands  in  order 
to  preside  over  the  Army  Chaplains'  Department. 

A  generation  or  two  back  a  serious  effort  was 
made  by  the  promotion  of  a  Bill  in  Parliament  to 
give  the  Chaplain-General  the  rank  and  powers  of 
a  Diocesan  Bishop.  Like  many  another  Bill,  it 
went  to  and  fro  from  the  Commons  to  the  Lords, 
suffering  here  amendment  and  there  amendment, 
until  when  passed  on  to  the  world  a  full-blown  Act 
of  Parliament  it  presented  but  little  of  its  former 
self.  In  fact,  under  it  the  powers  of  the  Bishop 
were  to  be  so  curtailed,  that  it  has  never  been 
deemed  worth  while  to  carry  the  Act  into  effect. 
The  Chaplain-General  has  continued  to  be  what 
his  name  implies,  unless  previously  called  to  the 
Episcopal  Bench  ;  but  among  the  rank  and  file  he 
is  always  affectionately  known  as  the  "  Bishop  of 
the  Army." 
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Dr  John  Cox  Edghill,   whose  retirement  from 
the    Chaplain-Generalship  has  just  taken  place  in 
consequence    of    the    age    limit    prevailing   in   all 
departments  of  the  State,  has  attracted  to  himself 
hosts  of  friends  both  in  and  out  of  the  Service,  and 
after  seventeen  years'  tenure  of  the  office — and  a 
much  longer  connection  with  the  Army  as  Chaplain 
— he  enjoys  a  reputation  for  broadness  of  mind  and 
conspicuous  fairness  in  his  dealings  with  High  and 
Low,    Broad   and    Moderate   Churchmen.      He   is 
another  of  the  notable  men  given  to  the  world  by 
King's  College,  London,  of  which  he  was  a  Fellow. 
In     1858 — he    was    born    in     1835 — having    been 
ordained  by  Archbishop  Tait,  of  London,  he  de 
rived  East- End   experience  through  his  curacy  of 
St  Mark's,   Whitechapel.     There   he   laboured  for 
three  years.     His  health,  however,  was  not    then 
equal  to  the  strain,  and  the  offer  of  work  with  the 
troops  at  Aldershot,  with  the  probability  of  spells 
abroad,    was   accepted   as    a    timely    blessing.     In 
the  Army  Mr   Edghill  may  be  said  to  have  found 
his  heart's    desire — scope    for    plenty    of   work    in 
healthy  open  surroundings,  constant   opportunities 
for  intercourse  with  fellow-men  discharging  respon 
sible    duties    in    life,    and   a   crying   need    for   the 
reforming  spirit  which  he — perhaps  unconsciously — 
possessed.      One   of  his   first   endeavours  was   by 
instrumental  aid  to  infuse  heartiness  into  the  sing 
ing  at  the  camp  services.     It  is  said  that  Mr  Gleig, 
the  then  Chaplain-General,  was  particularly  appre- 
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ciative  of  the  young  Chaplain's  influence  and 
accomplishments  among  the  Royal  Engineers  at 
Aldershot,  with  the  result  that  he  was  ordered 
to  Chatham  as  senior  chaplain  in  charge  of  the 
corps. 

But  greater  things  were  in  store.  Four  years 
had  barely  elapsed  ere  Mr  Edgehill  was  sent  to  the 
important  station  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  he  is  not 
likely  soon  to  forget  the  reception  accorded  him. 
Without  going  out  of  his  way  to  do  it,  he  happily 
anticipated  the  popular  tastes  of  the  Church  folk. 
Early  celebrations  and  a  surpliced  choir  were  two 
new  features  that  struck  him  as  imperatively  neces 
sary.  People  with  natural  inquisitiveness  attended 
his  church,  desiring  to  see  and  know  something  of 
"  the  High  Churchman  with  Broad  sympathies." 
His  preaching  did  the  rest.  Those  who  came  to 
listen,  stayed  to  pray,  and,  with  whetted  appetites, 
indicated  their  hunger  for  more  by  permanently 
enlarging  his  congregation,  until  the  capacity  of  the 
edifice  was  no  longer  sufficient.  In  time  he  was  a 
recognised  force  in  the  Diocese,  so  much  so  that  the 
Bishop  assigned  to  him  a  seat  in  the  Synod,  which 
gave  him  a  legitimate  voice  in  the  counsels  of 
the  Church.  A  writer  in  Church  Bells,  in  an 
excellent  description  of  the  man  and  his  work, 
sheds  strong  light  on  this  and  a  later  period  of  Mr 
Edghill's  life.  "  Such  was  the  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held  in  this  Diocese,"  says  the  writer,  referring 
to  Nova  Scotia,  "that  on  the  death  of  the  Bishop, 
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in  1885,  Mr  Edghill  was  unanimously  elected  by 
both  clergy  and  laity  in  Synod  to  be  his  successor. 
Men  of  all  shades  of  opinion  in  the  Church  in  Nova 
Scotia  pressed  him  most  earnestly  to  accept  the 
Bishopric  ;  but  he  felt  that  he  dared  not  leave  a  post 
for  which  he  had  been  so  prepared,  and  for  which 
he  had  been  selected  after  long  deliberation.  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  strongly  advised  him  to 
remain.  It  may  be  mentioned,  as  evidence  of  his 
devotion  to  his  present  work,  that  the  stipend  of  the 
Bishop  is  £1,200  a  year,  and  the  Chaplain-General's 
pension  ^500,  so  that  he  has  given  the  greatest 
proof  of  his  own  readiness  to  sacrifice  position  and 
money  for  the  sake  of  the  Army." 

On  his  return  from  Halifax,  in  1875,  he  was 
stationed  again  at  Aldershot,  and  seriously  applied 
himself  to  the  betterment  of  the  Church  in  the 
Army  as  a  whole,  suggesting  changes  which  aroused 
the  keenest  opposition.  The  man,  however,  was 
determined,  and,  in  giving  effect  to  his  convictions, 
resolved  to  risk  his  position  ;  in  a  word,  he  made  it 
plain  that  unless  the  reforms  he  sought  were  con 
ceded,  it  meant  his  resignation,  and  he  said  as  much 
from  the  pulpit.  The  congregation  at  the  iron 
church  at  Aldershot  approved  the  Chaplain's  con 
victions,  but  turned  a  deaf  ear  on  his  threatened 
resignation.  In  compliance  with  their  petition,  he 
remained  in  office,  and  the  military  authorities  dis 
creetly  permitted  him  to  continue  to  discharge  his 
duty  and  carry  out  his  purpose  unhindered.  From 
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Aldershot  he  went  to  Dover  for  a  couple  of  years, 
and  then  on  to  Gibraltar,  where,  in  a  shorter  period, 
his  prodigious  application  to  work  proved  too  much 
for  his  strength.  A  rest  served  the  double  purpose 
of  restoring  him  to  health  and  reviving  the  old  love 
for  Aldershot,  and  the  fact  that  he  preferred  to 
return  there  in  a  minor  capacity  for  a  period  of  two 
years  serves  to  bring  out  his  lack  of  ambition  for 
high  office  and  increased  emolument.  The  authori 
ties,  however,  knew  their  Chaplain,  and  were  not 
content  to  take  him  at  his  own  estimate.  Before 
long  they  had  appointed  him  to  Portsmouth  in 
charge  of  the  garrison  church,  and  at  Portsmouth 
the  experiences  at  Nova  Scotia  were  pretty  much 
repeated.  The  people  flocked  to  hear  him  as  they 
had  done  at  Halifax,  and  he  became  a  force  to  be 
reckoned  with  in  the  Diocese.  It  is  no  secret  that 
the  good  Bishop  Harold  Browne  more  than  once 
expressed  his  desire  for  the  eloquent  Army  Chaplain 
to  accept  patronage  in  his  gift  in  the  Diocese  of 
Winchester. 

In  the  interests  of  this  particular  branch  of  the 
service,  at  any  rate,  it  will  be  agreed  that  Mr 
Edghill  was  well  advised  in  resolving  to  continue 
his  connection  with  the  Army.  He  had  barely 
been  four  years  at  Portsmouth  when  he  was  called 
upon  by  Lord  Hartington,  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  to  succeed  to  the  highest  office  which 
it  was  in  his  power,  officially  speaking,  to  confer 
upon  him,  viz.,  that  of  Chaplain-General,  vacated 
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by  the  death  of  Bishop  Claughton.  To  the 
man  himself  the  exalted  appointment  was,  in 
all  probability,  an  unspeakable  surprise,  for  there 
were  at  least  sixteen  other  chaplains  in  the  first- 
class  who  ranked  before  him  by  virtue  of  length 
of  service  ;  but  in  military,  church  and  social  circles 
it  was  voted  quite  the  proper  one,  verified  by 
Mr  Edghill's  unique  experience  both  at  home  and 
at  foreign  stations,  his  influence  with  rank  and 
file,  his  all-round  ability  and  his  consistent  im 
partiality. 

Our  minds  survey  the  period  which  has  elapsed 
since  1885,  and  the  manifest  improvements  brought 
about  under  the  supervision  and  active  co-operation 
of  the  Chaplain-General.  To-day  the  Church  is  a 
living  and  a  welcome  influence  among  the  soldiers 
of  the  King  and  country — one  of  the  greatest  aids 
in  the  maintenance  of  military  discipline,  and 
assuredly  the  most  ennobling  force  in  the  building 
up  of  the  sturdy  characters  of  the  men.  It  has 
long  been  the  fond  hope  of  people  whose  desire 
is  the  speedy  Evangelisation  of  the  world  to  make 
our  sailors,  calling  at  foreign  ports,  the  bearers  of 
the  Message,  and  thus  to  form  an  important  branch 
of  missionary  enterprise  —  inexpensive,  and  the 
more  effective  because  of  its  identification  with 
British  trade  and  commerce.  At  present  it  is 
little  more  than  an  ideal,  though  the  prospects 
are  brightening.  To  our  soldiers — the  necessary 
defenders  of  our  country  —  opportunities  equally 
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worthy  present  themselves :  in  the  presence  of 
the  sick  and  of  the  dying  as  well  as  of  those  in 
health,  on  battlefields  and  stations  in  foreign  lands, 
they  may,  at  the  same  time  as  they  uphold  the 
banner  of  their  country,  support  the  emblem  of 
Christianity  ;  and  they  will,  let  us  hope,  render 
the  awful  services  demanded  of  them  in  times  of 
conflict  with  that  feeling  of  intense  peace  which 
is  born  alone  of  spiritual  preparation  for,  and  an 
unshaken  faith  in,  the  life  to  come. 


When  applied  to  for  his  views  on  the  Church 
in  the  Army  Dr  Edghill  was  quite  willing  to  give 
any  information  he  could. 

In  reply  to  the  question  as  to  when  the  Chap 
lain's  Department  was  first  called  into  existence  in 
connection  with  the  Army,  Dr  Edghill  confessed  it 
was  difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise  date.  "  I 
believe  that  in  the  time  of  Marl  borough,"  he  said, 
"  every  regiment  had  its  chaplain ;  but  that  system 
appeared  to  gradually  die  out  until,  practically 
speaking,  there  were  only  a  few  garrison  chaplains 
in  large  places  such  as  Woolwich  and  Portsmouth. 
Mr  Gleig,  the  well-known  author  of  The  Subaltern 
— one  of  the  best  books  of  the  time — wrote  a 
slashing  article  about  the  lack  of  spiritual  pro 
vision  in  the  Army  during  the  Peninsular  War, 
and  Lord  Melbourne,  after  reading  it,  invited 
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him  to  organise  the  Army  Chaplains'  Department. 
I  should  have  said  before  this,  however,  that  Mr 
Gleig  was  at  Oxford  at  the  time  he  resolved  to 
enter  the  Army  as  a  combatant  officer.  He  was 
himself  engaged  in  the  Peninsular  War,  and, 
returning,  was  ordained.  His  article  attracted 
much  public  attention  and  served  to  show  how 
utterly  wrong  the  then  existing  state  of  things  in 
the  Army  was.  Mr  Gleig  really  started  both  the 
Education  Department  and  the  Religious  Depart 
ment  of  the  Army.  You  may,  perhaps,  know  that 
he  afterwards  became  the  Chaplain-General,  con 
tinuing  in  that  office  until  1875.  He  was  not 
the  first  Chaplain-General,  but  he  was,  I  think, 
the  first  to  fill  that  post  under  the  new  warrant. 
During  the  Crimean  War  a  large  number  of  chap 
lains  were  appointed,  and  soon  after  the  services 
of  Roman  Catholic  and  Presbyterian  chaplains 
were  requisitioned.  In  1861  the  number  was 
increased  by  Lord  Herbert ;  but  tliere  had  been 
no  increase  since  until  the  present  year,  when 
twelve  more  Church  of  England  chaplains  were 
sanctioned." 

"And  now  something  as  to  the  number  of 
chaplains  and  how  they  are  distributed  ?  " 

"  There  are  at  the  present  time  sixty-five 
chaplains  attached  to  the  Church  of  England.  Of 
Roman  Catholics  there  are  thirteen  in  actual  com 
mission,  and  eight  Presbyterians.  It  is  understood 
that  five  Wesleyan  ministers  are  about  to  be 
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commissioned  also.  In  the  Army  it  is  estimated 
that  the  Church  has  no  less  than  sixty-eight  per 
cent,  of  adherents,  the  Roman  Catholics  eighteen 
per  cent.,  Presbyterians  seven  per  cent.,  Wesleyans 
five  per  cent.,  and  other  Protestants  one  per  cent. 
It  should  be  made  clear,  I  think,  that  any  soldier 
has  the  fullest  liberty  of  conscience,  and  he  can 
go  where  he  likes  to  Church.  There  are  Jewish 
ministers,  for  instance,  employed  for  the  benefit  of 
those  of  the  Jewish  faith,  and  the  Jewish  soldiers  are 
allowed  to  observe  their  fasts.  The  chaplains  are 
distributed  among  the  various  stations,  the  general 
rule  being  that  where  there  is  a  garrison  of  above 
1,000  men  there  you  find  a  commissioned  chaplain. 
At  the  present  moment  there  are  two  at  the 
Royal  College,  Sandhurst,  and  at  the  Duke  of 
York's  School,  and  there  are,  of  course,  always 
many  chaplains  abroad  at  large  stations  like 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  the  West  Indies,  Egypt,  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia  and  Hong- Kong.  Just  now  a  great 
many  of  our  chaplains  are  in  South  Africa  with  the 
soldiers  in  the  field.  There  are,  I  believe,  twenty 
commissioned  chaplains,  and  these  besides  seven 
or  eight  on  probation  and  very  many  other 
clergy.  In  small  garrisons  the  parochial  clergy 
are  employed  in  return  for  capitation  fees — i.e., 
so  much  per  head.  Some  hundreds  of  these  civil 
clergymen,  as  they  are  called,  are  so  employed, 
including  about  fifty  in  South  Africa." 

"  How  do  the  chaplains  rank  in  the  Army  ?" 
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"  There  are  four  classes.  The  Chaplain-General 
ranks  as  major-general ;  the  chaplains  in  the  first 
class  rank  as  colonels ;  in  the  second  class  as 
lieutenant-colonels ;  in  the  third  class  as  majors ; 
and  in  the  fourth  class  as  captains.  Perhaps  you 
would  like  to  know  something  as  to  the  incomes 
received.  The  chaplain  on  probation,  i.e.,  before 
he  is  commissioned,  gets  ^182,  IDS.  per  annum. 
When  he  is  commissioned  he  gets  for  the  first  five 
years  .£275,  55.  2d.  ;  for  the  next  five  years  ^321, 
175.  8d.  ;  for  the  next  five  years  ^393,  7s.  5d.  ;  from 
the  fifteenth  to  the  twentieth  year  of  service  in 
commission  he  gets  ^448,  2s.  5d.  ;  for  the  succeed 
ing  five  years  ^517,  is.  3d.  ;  and  for  a  further  five 
years  ^562,  133.  9d.  Those  salaries  include  all 
allowances ;  but  the  chaplains  are  allowed  forage 
if  they  have  to  keep  horses." 

"  From  the  facts  you  mention  the  Army  chap 
lain  is  comfortably  provided  for.  But  he  must 
eventually  retire  under  the  age  limit.  What 
then?" 

"  Then  he  gets  a  pension,  as  is  the  case  with 
other  officers  in  the  Army.  After  twenty  years 
service  the  pension  amounts  to  los.  per  day  ;  after 
twenty-five  years,  to  135.  per  day;  and  after  thirty 
years,  175.  6d.  per  day.  The  average  length  of 
service  is  from  twenty-seven  to  thirty  years.  The 
chaplains  must  retire  at  sixty,  unless  specially 
recommended  to  keep  on.  For  exceptional  service 
while  in  office  the  men  may  get  promoted  from 
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one  class  to  another  before  the  regulation  period 
in  each  class  has  elapsed.  I  recall  a  case  in  which 
a  chaplain's  services  had  been  so  meritorious  that 
he  was  promoted  in  a  short  time  from  the  third 
class  to  the  first,  thus  skipping  one  class  entirely." 

"  Of  course,  you  are  aware,  Dr  Edghill,  that 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  in  obtaining  the  requisite  number  of 
clergy.  The  dearth  of  curates  has  become  quite 
a  serious  matter.  Will  you  tell  me  whether  that 
difficulty  is  shared  with  regard  to  chaplains  in  the 
Army  ? " 

"  No ;  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  chaplains. 
There  are  hundreds  of  applicants  for  vacancies, 
principally  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge  men,  and 
they  undergo  careful  examination  before  being 
selected.  Our  chaplains  have  been  insufficient 
in  number.  Mr  Brodrick,  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  has  generously  given  us  twelve  additional 
ones ;  and  it  is  an  instalment  for  which  the  Church 
owes  him  a  debt  of  gratitude,  The  power  of 
appointment  rests  with  the  Chaplain-General,  who 
is  responsible  to  Church  and  State.  It  need  hardly 
be  said  we  endeavour  to  get  the  best  men  for  such 
responsible  work,  and  certainly  no  political  or 
other  influence  has  had  any  weight  in  the 
appointments." 

"  In  reply  to  an  earlier  question,  you  mentioned 
the  relative  strength  of  the  Church  and  the  various 
Nonconformist  bodies  in  the  Army.  How  many 
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Churchmen  do  you  estimate  there  are  wear 
ing  the  King's  colours  in  this  branch  of  the 
service  ?  " 

"  Of  course,  it  would  require  close  reckoning 
to  tell  the  precise  number  up  to  date.  I  can  tell 
you  this  much,  however  :  in  the  Army  estimates 
for  the  year  1901  provision  was  made  for  a 
permanent  establishment  of  291,273  soldiers;  of 
these,  you  may  safely  reckon  that  at  least  the 
200,000  are  adherents  of  the  Church  of  England. 
They  present  a  strong  claim  on  the  attention, 
the  care  and  the  ministry  of  the  Church.  The 
Convocation  of  Canterbury  has  officially  declared 
that  c  the  spiritual  condition  of  soldiers  while 
serving  in  the  Army  is  of  great  importance  to 
the  nation.'  The  other  elements,  in  addition  to 
numbers,  which  give  special  weight  and  urgency 
to  the  claim  I  once  summed  up  in  a  sermon 
preached  at  St  Paul's  Cathedral  at  the  Festival 
Service  of  the  Army  Guild.  Here  it  is.  I 
remember  it  was  reprinted  from  the  columns  of 
the  Church  Times.  This  is  what  I  said  in  proof 
of  the  Church's  responsibility  towards  men  in  the 
Army  : — '  Soldiers  are  not  merely  men,  but  they 
are  young  men.  Burning  passions  and  craving 
appetites  demand  satisfaction.  It  is  not  the 
soldier,  but  the  young  man,  that  succumbs  to 
temptation  and  is  wrecked.  Soldiers  are  just  at 
that  age  when  all  workers  for  God  find  it  so  difficult 
to  exert  or  to  retain  any  influence  for  good  over 
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men.  Theirs  is  an  age  of  special  danger.  In 
cipient  manhood  has  ever  proved  itself  to  be  a 
critical  time.  These  young  soldiers  are  drawn 
mainly  from  a  class  which  Church  and  Chapel 
find  it  very  difficult  to  reach.  There  are  many 
exceptions,  but,  as  a  rule,  religion  has  had  a  very 
small  influence  on  their  lives.  Every  parish  priest 
is  confronted  with  this  grave  fact,  the  little  power 
the  Church  seems  to  have  over  that  class  of  men 
from  which  soldiers  come.  One  earnest  worker 
has  written  :  "  I  cannot  honestly  say  I  believe  that 
more  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  working  men  in 
East  London  go  regularly  to  church  or  chapel." 
Yet  from  such  centres  many  of  our  soldiers  are 
enlisted.  We  can  in  some  degree  measure  the 
result,  for  wherever  there  is  a  chaplain  at  a  station 
to  which  recruits  are  sent  he  sees  each  one  of 
them  as  he  joins  privately,  and  elicits  what  he 
can  as  to  the  man's  past  career.  I  confess  the 
reports  these  chaplains  make  to  me  are  disquieting 
and  alarming  ;  very  many  join  unconfirmed,  com 
municants  scarcely  exist,  ignorance  of  the  very 
simplest  truths  as  to  God,  and  man's  sin  and 
salvation  is  very  common.  These  young  soldiers, 
thus  utterly  unprepared,  are  gathered  into  large 
crowds  in  garrison  towns.  Solicitations  to  vice 
abound  on  every  side.  No  man  can  escape  from 
them.  Freed  from  the  observation  of  his  home 
and  friends,  the  man  has  but  little  sense  of  his 
responsibility,  and  there  is  freedom  and  license 
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in  the  air  around  him.  The  environment  of  the 
soldier  is  against  him  ;  it  is  inimical  to  growth  in 
purity  and  self-control.  Some  persons  are  ever 
urging  that  sin  may  be  made  safe.  If  the  State 
rose  to  her  duty,  under  the  inspiration  of  the 
Church,  she  would  make  sin  difficult  and  tempta 
tion  less  rife.  But  the  claim  appeals  not  merely 
to  the  higher  motives  but  to  self-interest.  Soldiers 
come  from  civil  life ;  they  will  return  to  it  again. 
How  shall  they  return  to  our  towns  and  villages  ? 
Shall  they  come  diseased  and  ruined,  to  be  centres 
of  evil  wherever  they  go  ?  Or  will  you  help  us  in 
our  endeavour  to  make  them  Christ's  hardy 
soldiers,  each  man  a  standing  witness  to  the  living 
power  of  Christianity  ?  .  .  .  What  is  the  response 
many  people  make  to  Christ's  command  to  feed 
the  soldiers  with  Divine  Food  ?  "  Send  them 
away.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  soldiers.  We 
do  not  like  them  or  their  work.  Send  them  away. 
We  do  not  feel  called  to  provide  for  them.  They 
are  a  self-willed  multitude ;  their  calling  must 
make  them  hard  and  callous.  Nothing  good  can 
be  done  with  soldiers.  Amuse  them  if  you  will. 
Keep  them  in  a  good  temper,  for  an  angry  Army 
might  be  inconvenient ;  but  send  them  away  from 
the  Church  of  God.  Let  the  State  do  its  best  to 
make  them  skilled  life-destroyers  by  keeping  them 
from  drink  and  lust ;  but  we  have  no  concern 
with  them.  We  despair  of  influencing  them 
for  good."  But  we  who  know  soldiers  well, 
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with  all  their  temptations  and  their  sins,  are  not 
hopeless,  are  not  filled  with  despair.  I  have 
become  the  more  hopeful  the  more  I  have  known 
of  a  soldier's  life  and  a  soldier's  possibilities. 
There  is  solid  ground  for  a  living  hope  beneath 
all  the  depressing  facts  which  present  themselves 
to  us.'  My  opinion  to-day  is  precisely  the  same, 
only  strengthened,  perhaps,  through  longer  ex 
perience  with  our  soldiers." 

"It  would,  I  think,  be  interesting  to  learn 
something  of  the  actual  work  of  the  Church  in  the 
Army?" 

"  Each  chaplain  has  the  freest  scope  for  work. 
The  methods  of  men  differ  in  many  walks  in  life ; 
so  with  the  Army  chaplains.  Each  is  encouraged 
to  work  in  his  own  way,  applying  his  own  particular 
gifts  as  he  thinks  best.  You  will  have  gathered 
already  that  the  door  of  the  Army  is  open  to 
ministers  of  all  denominations,  and  that  these 
ministers  receive  their  appointments  when  the 
soldiers  professing  to  belong  to  a  denomination 
have  reached  a  given  number.  No  special  favour 
has  been  extended  to  the  Established  Church ; 
she  enjoys  no  advantage  except  that  which 
her  numerical  strength  affords.  I  mean,  the 
greater  number  of  adherents  calls  for  the  greater 
number  of  Church  of  England  clergy,  as  compared 
with  the  others.  Parade  services  are  held  by 
chaplains  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  General 
Officer  Commanding  may  direct.  They  are  short 
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and  simple.  In  the  singing,  every  encouragement 
is  given  to  the  regimental  bands.  The  aim  is  to 
make  the  services  distinctly  congregational,  hence 
all  elaborate  music  in  which  the  men  cannot  join 
is  discouraged.  Parade  services  consist  of  any 
single  service  for  public  worship  in  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  or  of  the  Holy  Communion, 
preceded  by  the  Litany  or  Morning  Prayer,  and  a 
sermon  invariably  forms  part  of  such  service, 
which  is  of  an  hour's  duration  or  thereabouts. 
Every  chaplain  in  charge  of  a  church  or  chapel 
school  holds  a  service  on  Sunday  evenings  for 
the  special  benefit  of  officers  and  soldiers,  their 
families  and  friends,  and  of  any  other  person  who 
may  be  willing  to  attend.  Then  there  is  usually 
a  short  service,  with  an  address  at  least  once  in 
the  week,  and  daily  prayer  at  some  convenient 
hour  in  all  consecrated  churches.  Even  in  un- 
consecrated  buildings  chaplains  endeavour  to  intro 
duce  informal  meetings  daily  for  prayer,  reading 
the  Word,  and  simple  addresses  or  hymn  singing. 
A  special  effort  in  this  direction  is  made  during 
the  season  of  Lent.  Holy  Communion  is  cele 
brated  on  most  Sundays  and  Holy  Days,  either 
at  an  early  hour  or  after  parade  service.  Another 
duty  incumbent  on  the  chaplain,  of  course,  is  the 
visitation  of  the  sick  in  hospital.  This  he  does 
at  least  twice  a  week,  and  on  Sunday  he  holds  a 
service  for  convalescents.  The  visitation  is  much 
more  frequent  in  the  cases  of  soldiers  dangerously 
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ill.  As  regards  the  married  soldiers  and  their 
families,  the  army  chaplains  visit  much  as  the 
parochial  clergy  visit  their  parishioners.  Further 
more,  the  chaplains  give  religious  instruction  to 
the  children  of  their  own  communion  in  accordance 
with  recognised  school  regulations,  taking  as  the 
basis  of  such  instruction  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the 
Church  Catechism,  and  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  Apart  from  this,  however^  the  children 
are  taught  by  the  schoolmasters  the  facts  of  Holy 
Scripture  in  regular  order.  Again,  special  pro 
vision  is  made  for  children  at  the  Sunday  schools, 
and  there  is  a  special  service  in  the  church  for 
children  at  least  once  a  month." 

"  And  is  any  importance  attached  to  lay 
help  ?  " 

"Yes;  chaplains  are  recommended  to  utilise 
lay  help  in  reading  the  lessons,  singing  in  the 
choir,  teaching  in  the  Sunday  school,  visiting  the 
sick,  and  in  any  other  way  approved  by  the 
Chaplain-General.  Then  there  are  two  church 
wardens  appointed  for  each  church  or  chapel,  one 
by  the  General  Officer  Commanding,  the  other  by 
the  chaplain  in  charge.  It  has  always  been 
recognised  that  the  Church  might  supply  the  Army 
with  workers,  both  men  and  women.  In  some 
of  our  garrisons  deaconesses  and  sisters  are  doing 
a  quiet  yet  glorious  work.  Such  efforts  as  those 
exerted  in  the  interests  of  soldiers  by  Mrs  and 
Miss  Daniells,  Miss  Robinson,  Miss  Sandes  and 
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others  is  highly  appreciated.  The  influence  of 
the  ladies  with  the  soldiers  is  most  striking. 
Yes  ;  there  is  great  need  of  lay  agents  who  are 
loyal  to  the  Church.  I  ought  not  to  refrain  from 
mentioning  the  good  work  done  by  the  Church  of 
England  Soldiers'  Institute  Association,  and  its 
most  energetic  and  devoted  secretary,  Colonel 
Hughes,  C.B.,  C.M.S.  It  has  helped  to  build  a 
large  number  of  institutes,  which  are  doing  splendid 
work." 

"  Is  there  anything  more  you  would  like  to  add 
about  the  services  ?  " 

"It  may,  perhaps,  be  of  interest  to  mention 
that  collections  are  made  at  the  parade  services 
from  the  whole  congregation  once  a  month. 
These  collections  are  disposed  of  for  any  religious 
or  charitable  objects  in  connection  with  the  Church 
of  England,  which  the  chaplains  or  churchwardens 
desire  to  aid,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  General 
Officer  Commanding.  Then  it  is  important  to  note 
what  happens,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  continuity 
of  the  work.  On  the  removal  of  a  regiment,  or 
any  body  of  troops  from  a  station,  it  is  the  custom 
for  the  chaplain  to  send  a  list  of  the  communicants, 
lay  helpers,  Sunday  school  teachers,  etc.,  to  the 
chaplain  in  charge  of  the  station  to  which  they 
are  moved.  On  the  removal  from  a  station,  the 
chaplain  himself  leaves,  for  the  information  of  his 
successor,  similar  lists  and  full  details  of  the  work 
he  has  carried  on.  The  general  officers — it  is 
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important  not  to  omit  this — are  most  helpful  in 
seconding  endeavours  made  for  the  good  of  the 
soldiers.  There  has  been  a  great  advance  made 
in  all  that  concerns  the  material  well-being  of  our 
soldiers ;  their  condition  in  respect  of  health, 
comfort,  education  and  recreation  was  never  cared 
for  as  it  now  is.  We  cannot  look  at  these  things 
with  indifference  or  disdain,  for  they  are  good  in 
themselves  and  in  their  influences.  But,  as 
ministers  of  Christ,  we  are  bound  to  use  all  our 
powers  to  make  this  progress  a  moral  one,  so 
that  the  real  elevation  of  our  soldiers  may  be 
insured  by  it.  Our  duty  is  to  help  the  men  to 
rise  above  the  mere  animal  life,  lest  all  these 
material  improvements  should  only  lead  to  their 
moral  deterioration.  The  work  is  peculiar  ;  it  has 
its  special  dangers,  its  special  requisites ;  it  is  one 
long  continued  mission,  for  men  ever  coming  and 
going,  so  that  we  have  continually  to  begin  afresh  ; 
it  is  a  succession  of  new  starts,  needing  no  ordinary 
powers  of  body  and  mind.  But  the  true  soldier 
prefers  the  danger  of  the  sharpest  battle  to  the 
inglorious  inactivity  of  looking  on. 

"  High  deeds 

Haunt  not  the  fringy  edges  of  the  fight, 
But  the  pell  mell  of  men." 

"  The  parade  services  I  regard  as  the  most  fruitful 
agencies  for  efforts  of  good.  These  services,  as  you 
may  know,  are  compulsory.  Every  soldier  not  on 
duty  is  bound  to  attend  public  worship  on  Sunday 
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mornings.  The  Church  of  England  has  no  special 
vantage  ground,  for  there  is  the  greatest  possible 
liberty  of  conscience  among  the  men.  Naturally,  as 
nearly  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  soldiers  belong  to  her 
communion,  our  services  are  the  largest  and  most 
imposing.  From  this  fact  comes  a  peculiar  privi 
lege.  All  the  men  for  whom  the  chaplain  is 
responsible  to  God  are  brought  to  him,  so  that  he 
can  speak  to  them,  exhort  them,  plead  with  them  as 
God  directs  him.  I  know  there  are  diversities  of 
opinion  among  good  men  as  to  the  value  of  these 
services,  but  I  delight  to  see  in  them  the  nation's 
recognition  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  I  know  no  more 
inspiring,  solemnising  sight  than  these  parade  ser 
vices  ;  they  make  one  tremble  and  quiver  with  the 
intense  desire  to  say  something  for  God  which  shall 
go  home." 

Turning  to  some  of  the  evils  which  have  to  be 
directly  combatted,  Dr  Edghill  proved  himself  a 
staunch  advocate  of  reform  in  the  barrack-room. 
He  appeals  sturdily  for  a  healthier  tone  and  a  better 
influence.  He,  of  all  men,  understands  how  delicate 
a  task  it  is  for  a  chaplain  to  carry  his  mission  to 
the  homes  of  the  soldier.  He  confesses,  with 
pardonable  pride,  that  years  ago  he  knew  the  inside 
of  every  barrack-room  under  his  charge  ;  and  his 
experiences,  leaving  as  they  do  a  cherished  impres 
sion  upon  his  mind,  are,  it  is  feared,  not  common 
with  the  chaplains  as  a  rule.  Probably  not  all  the 
chaplains  are  possessed  of  the  requisite  tact.  Said 
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Dr  Edghill,  "  I  was  never  made  to  feel  an  unwel 
come  guest ;  the  best  seat  in  the  best  position  was 
always  offered  me,  and  the  truest  courtesy  made 
these  visits  as  pleasant  to  myself  as  they  were,  I 
hope,  helpful  to  my  hosts." 

To  temperance  work  in  the  Army  the  late  Chap 
lain-General  attaches  the  utmost  value.  "  There 
has,"  he  said,  "  been  a  new  development  as  regards 
temperance  endeavour.  For  many  years  it  was 
mainly  carried  on  by  the  Church  of  England  Tem 
perance  Society,  which,  of  course,  had  the  sympathy 
of  the  Church  of  England  chaplains,  and  the 
National  Temperance  League.  Being  much  in 
terested  in  the  movement,  and  a  total  abstainer 
myself,  for  many  years  I  felt  very  little  could  be 
done  until  we  had  one  society.  I  had  a  long 
correspondence  with  Lord  Roberts,  who  was  then 
commanding  in  India,  and  who  had  started  an  Army 
Temperance  Association  out  there.  Lord  Roberts 
was  anxious  that  we  should  have  something  of  the 
same  kind  in  England ;  but  before  that  could  be 
done  both  the  temperance  societies  interested  in 
the  Army  had  to  give  up  something.  At  last  we 
came  to  an  agreement,  and  the  Army  Temperance 
Association  was  started.  It  has  gone  on  flourishing 
ever  since,  with  the  Hon.  Conrad  Dillon  as  the 
Hon.  Secretary,  and  Mr  Clare  White  as  the 
Organising  Secretary.  The  Army  Temperance 
Association  has  the  recognition  of  the  Government, 
which  now  gives  to  it  ^750  per  annum,  which  they 
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would  not  have  given  to  any  one  society  outside. 
We  have  recognised  officers.  The  Colonel  of  the 
regiment  is  really  the  head  of  his  branch  of  the 
Army  Temperance  Association.  Hence  we  get  the 
sympathy  of  the  officers.  The  war  has  somewhat 
upset  the  working  of  the  Association  ;  but  I  have 
not  the  least  doubt  that  the  soldiers  are  far  more 
temperate  to-day  than  they  were  years  ago,  and  that 
is  the  case  with  the  younger  soldiers  especially." 

Thoughts  naturally  veered  round  to  the  war  in 
South  Africa  and  the  work  of  the  chaplains  out  there. 
Dr  Edghill  gave  the  assurance  that  testimony  borne 
to  the  value  of  the  chaplains'  services  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief,  officers  and  men  had  been  most 
enthusiastic.  Upon  this  branch  of  the  service 
reward  for  exceptional  service  usually  takes  the 
form  of  promotion  ;  but  there  have  been  instances 
during  the  war  of  chaplains  receiving  the  D.S.O.  and 
the  D.C.O.  A  good  many  of  the  chaplains  were 
mentioned  in  Lord  Roberts'  despatches.  One 
chaplain  thus  distinguished  was  made  one  of  the 
King's  Honorary  Chaplains.  In  the  whole  history 
of  the  work  of  chaplains  only  one  has  received 
the  Victoria  Cross,  and  he  was  an  Indian  chaplain. 
Only  one  chaplain  has  died  out  at  the  present  war, 
and  he  succumbed,  not  to  wounds,  but  to  enteric. 
A  great  number  have  been  invalided  home.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that,  according  to  War  Office 
Regulations,  chaplains  ought  not  to  expose  them 
selves  to  danger  in  battle.  Their  proper  position  is 
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not  in  the  front  line,  although  they  may  have  to  go 
out  to  the  sick  and  wounded  from  time  to  time. 
The  chaplain's  place  is  with  the  wounded  who 
are  taken  to  the  rear  of  an  army  or  to  the  base 
hospital. 

In  summing  up  his  views,  Dr  Edghill  conveyed 
the  emphatic  impression  that  during  his  forty  years' 
connection  with  the  Army  he  has  witnessed  a  great 
change  for  the  better  in  every  way.  To  him  the 
Army  is  the  greatest  Home  Mission  field  within  the 
purview  of  the  Church,  and  he  welcomes  the  ap 
pointment  by  Convocation  of  an  Army  and  Navy 
Board  as  really  the  first  intimation  that  the  Church 
as  a  whole  cared  about  our  soldiers. 
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CHAPTER    XVI 

THE   ARCHDEACON    OF   LIVERPOOL, 
THE  VEN,  WILLIAM  FRANCIS  TAYLOR,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

EVANGELICAL  PROTESTANTISM  AND  THE  KING'S 
STATUTORY  DECLARATION. 

"  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing  ; 
Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring." — POPE. 

Distinguished  Career  at  Dublin  University  —  Some  Dublin 
Notables — Dr  Taylor's  Unique  Position — Parochial  Work 
in  Chester  and  Liverpool — A  Preacher  of  Promise — Suc 
ceeds  Dr  M'Neile  as  Champion  of  the  Evangelical  Cause 
— Archdeacon  of  Warrington — Archdeacon  of  Liverpool — 
Controversalist  and  Lecturer — Great  on  Research — Result : 
a  full  Mind — Bradlaugh  v.  Archdeacon  Taylor :  a  Dramatic 
Incident  worthy  of  a  Historic  Picture  —  Spokesman  for 
Church  Association  —  Author  of  a  Hundred  Works  — 
Liverpool  an  Evangelical  Stronghold — Conditions  which 
called  the  Church  Association  into  Existence — Aims  and 
Objects  of  the  Association — Notable  Ritual  Cases — The 
Royal  Declaration  and  Coronation  Oath — Action  of  the 
Romanists — Strong  Case  against  Alteration. 

IN  Church  circles  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  of 
Liverpool  stands,  by  common  consent,  a  most  con 
sistent  and  one  of  the  sturdiest  of  the  leaders 
of  Protestant  thought.  He  would,  if  asked,  per 
haps  prefer  to  be  described  as  an  Evangelical 
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Protestant  Churchman  of  the  type  of  Cranmer, 
Ridley  and  Jewel,  with  whose  works  his  teaching, 
both  from  the  pulpit  and  through  the  medium  of 
the  press,  has  proved  him  thoroughly  familiar.  In 
combination  with  this  knowledge  he  brings  the 
profounder  and  more  spiritual  Evangelicalism  of 
the  great  Puritans  of  the  seventeenth  century — 
such,  for  instance,  as  Owen,  Howe  and  Goodwin, 
whose  massive  volumes  on  the  deep  things  of  God 
he  has  obviously  also  perused  with  relish  and 
great  advantage. 

The  Archdeacon  is  a  Churchman  born  and 
bred,  baptised  and  confirmed  in  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland — the  latter  by 
the  learned  Archbishop  Whateley,  at  whose  feet 
he  sat.  By  birth  he  is  an  Irishman,  and  through 
out  his  long  and  remarkably  useful  career  he  has 
retained  the  ready  wit  and,  to  some  extent,  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  in  speech  of  his 
countrymen.  It  is  now  over  fifty  years  ago  since 
he  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where 
his  enthusiasm  and  application  to  hard  study  were 
rewarded  with  the  Catechetical  prizes  and  the 
Downe's  Divinity  prize  for  Extempore  speaking 
and  Theology.  The  records  of  his  old  University 
indicate  that  in  1847  he  managed  to  win  for  himself 
a  place  in  the  "first  class"  for  the  B.A.  degree 
(Respondent).  Since  then  many  years  have 
elapsed — years  which  have  witnessed  the  Arch 
deacon  grow  ever  a  more  ardent  scholar,  ever  a 
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more  unflinching  exponent  of  that  view  of  the 
Protestant  faith  dear  to  his  heart.  In  a  sentence, 
Dr  Taylor  occupies  a  really  unique  position.  Not 
withstanding  the  unpopularity  of  his  ideas  with  the 
majority  of  the  present  generation  of  Churchmen, 
he  is  still  loved  and  respected  as  one  of  the  fathers 
of  the  Church,  from  whom — the  author  ventures 
to  observe — the  withholding  of  promotion  to  the 
episcopacy  (a  position  many  thought  him  long  ago 
eminently  fitted  for)  has,  happily,  served  to  retain 
him  in  a  sphere  of  greater  and  wider  usefulness, 
and  an  unfettered  critic  and  controversalist. 
Opportunities  for  rising  to  higher  things  have 
certainly  come  in  his  way.  It  is  a  fact  not  widely 
known  that  the  late  Bishop  Ryle,  in  one  of  his 
early  illnesses,  proposed  to  make  Dr  Taylor  his 
suffragan  Bishop,  but  this  Dr  Taylor  declined, 
recommending  the  Bishop  to  appoint  an  assistant 
Bishop,  which  course  was  adopted.  In  its  time 
Dublin  University  has  contributed  to  the  world 
many  distinguished  men — men  like  the  two  Arch 
bishops  Magee  (the  first  of  Dublin,  the  other,  his 
grandson,  of  York),  Archbishop  Usher,  and  the 
great  metaphysician  Bishop  Berkeley  (Bishop  of 
Cloyne),  Professor  Salmon,  Dr  M'Neile,  Dr 
MacNeece,  Bishop  Russell  (North  China),  Bishop 
Bowen  of  Sierra  Leone,  Dr  Butcher  (Bishop  of 
Meath),  Dean  Forrest  (of  Worcester),  Dean  Lefroy 
(of  Norwich),  Viscount  Wolseley,  Professor  Lecky, 
M.P.  (for  the  University),  and  others  ;  but  it  is 
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not    too    much    to    say    that    the    Archdeacon    of 
Liverpool  takes  rank  with  the  best  of  them. 

On  leaving  Dublin  young  Taylor  (as  he  then 
was)  resided  as  private  tutor  for  more  than  a  year 
in  the  family  of  the  first  Lord  Anally,  with  whom 
and  his  pupils  he  travelled  on  the  Continent  for 
some  five  months,  visiting  the  principal  cities  of 
France,  Switzerland  and  Italy,  especially  the  latter. 
He  always  felt  that  he  owed  much  through  his 
long  life  to  the  influence  of  that  tour  in  such 
company.  This  was  in  1847.  Next  year  he 
proceeded  to  Chester,  and  was  ordained  both 
deacon  and  priest  in  the  same  year  (1848) — the 
former  by  Archbishop  Sumner  at  his  last  ordination 
at  Chester,  the  latter  by  Bishop  Graham.  He 
was  licensed  to  the  curacy  of  Tranmere,  and  within 
twelve  months  was  appointed  to  the  incumbency 
of  Christ  Church,  Claughton,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Birkenhead.  This  was  in  January  1849.  From 
the  commencement  of  his  clerical  career  he  seems 
to  have  displayed  quite  unusual  powers  as  a 
preacher,  and  this  fact  led  to  his  frequent  appear 
ance  in  the  pulpits  of  some  of  the  best  churches 
in  Liverpool.  Dr  Hugh  M'Neile,  another  famous 
Evangelical,  was  especially  convinced  of  the 
young  preacher's  capabilities,  and  let  no  oppor 
tunity  pass  for  encouraging  him.  Indeed,  it  was 
owing  to  his  influence  that  the  Archdeacon  of  the 
future  was  invited  to  succeed  the  famous  Canon 
W.  Marcus  Falloou,  M.A.,  in  the  living  of  St 
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John's,  Liverpool,  where  he  laboured  from  1851 
to  1 86 1  with  increasing  acceptability,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  he  had  to  contend  with  a  large  Roman 
Catholic  population.  The  crowded  congregations 
he  drew  are  mentioned  in  Picton's  Annals  of 
Liverpool.  From  there  Dr  Taylor  proceeded  to 
the  incumbency  of  St  Silas',  Liverpool,  to  settle 
down  to  another  nine  years  of  meritorious  work. 
The  following  twenty  years  witnessed  his  en 
deavours  at  St  Chrysostom's,  Everton  ;  but  several 
years  before  he  had  terminated  his  mission  there 
he  had  been  installed  an  Honorary  Canon  of 
Liverpool  by  Bishop  Ryle,  and  had  been  made 
the  recipient  of  a  testimonial  from  his  fellow- 
Protestants  in  the  city,  in  recognition  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  continued  to  champion 
their  cause  after  the  removal  of  Dr  M'Neile. 
This  testimonial  took  the  form  of  a  portrait  of 
himself,  a  silver  card  tray  and  a  purse  pretty 
heavily  weighted.  From  1886  to  1895  ne  was 
Rural  Dean  of  Walton,  and  from  1889  to  1895 
Archdeacon  of  Warrington.  Meanwhile,  he  had 
crowned  his  brilliant  University  career  at  Dublin 
with  the  M.A.  degree,  LL.D.  of  Dublin,  the 
D.C.L.  of  Oxford  and  D.D.  of  Dublin.  As  long 
ago  as  1887  he  had  acted  as  chaplain  to  the 
Bishop  of  Liverpool,  and  his  subsequent  appoint 
ment,  in  1895,  as  Archdeacon  of  Liverpool  was 
considered  to  be  a  most  suitable  choice,  bringing 
him,  as  it  did,  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Diocese. 
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In  later  years,  in  addition  to  discharging  the 
duties  incumbent  upon  him  as  Archdeacon,  Dr 
Taylor  has  been  actively  engaged  in  parochial 
work  at  St  Andrew's,  Aigburth  Road,  Liverpool. 
It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note  that  throughout  his 
clerical  life  the  Archdeacon  has  remained  in  prac 
tically  the  same  Diocese.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Chester  and  Liverpool  became  detached  for 
Diocesan  purposes  in  1870. 

Looking  back  upon  the  eventful  life  of  the  Arch 
deacon  of  Liverpool,  and  the  many  useful  purposes 
to  which  he  has  devoted  his  ability  and  energies, 
one  is  bound  to  confess  that  he  has  built  up  for  him 
self  chiefly  a  reputation  as  one  of  the  prominent 
controversalists  of  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth 
and  the  early  part  of  the  twentieth  centuries.  With 
him  the  getting  at  the  root  of  things  is  a  matter  of 
course,  to  which  time  and  labour  in  research  and 
inquiry  are  given  ungrudingly.  The  result  is  that 
he  enters  into  the  discussion  of  a  topic  with  a  full 
mind,  ready  to  quote  in  support  of  his  assertions 
chapter  and  verse  of  books  altogether  unfamiliar 
even  to  many  reputable  readers.  This  much  may 
be  said  with  confidence,  Dr  Taylor  has  always  had 
the  discretion  to  abstain  from  controversy  and 
matters  which  do  not  strictly  come  within  the  scope 
of  his  wide  range  of  thought ;  but  once  he  enters 
upon  a  subject  it  is  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
mastering  its  every  detail,  so  that  he  may  be 
equipped  for  the  approach  of  the  keenest  disputant. 
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Many    instances   of  his    prowess   in   this   direction 
might  be  adduced. 

There  are  people  in  Liverpool  to-day  who  carry 
in  their  recollection  an  interesting  battle  of  convic 
tions  between  Archdeacon  Taylor  and  Mr  Bradlaugh, 
called  "  Iconoclast."  There  had  been  a  controversy 
between  Bradlaugh  and  Dr  Bailey,  the  founder  of 
St  Aiden's  College,  who  had  discussed  together  for 
several  nights  a  subject  which,  from  its  method,  the 
working  men  could  not  exactly  follow.  It  was  what 
would  be  called  a  categorical  debate.  At  the  close 
of  the  last  meeting,  Dr  Taylor,  who  was  present, 
was  asked  by  a  representative  of  the  working  men 
to  deliver  a  lecture  on  the  whole  subject  of  Infidelity. 
The  Doctor  was  moved  to  comply,  and  gave  a  lecture 
in  the  Teutonic  Hall,  Lime  Street,  on  the  subject 
of: — "  Man  ;  His  Nature,  Origin,  Responsibility  and 
Destiny  v.  Infidelity."  Mr  Bradlaugh  at  once  rose, 
and  said,  "  I  challenge  Dr  Taylor  to  discuss  that 
subject  with  me."  There  was  some  confusion  in  the 
assembly;  but  the  Archdeacon  promptly  accepted 
the  challenge.  The  lecture  was  delivered  July  6, 
1860. 

The  scene  that  ensued  ought  to  be  perpetuated 
in  one  of  the  historical  pictures  of  Liverpool.  Mr 
Bradlaugh,  burly  and  confident,  argued  with  much 
force  that  man  must  act  according  to  the  nature  and 
development  of  his  organisation,  and  was  to  that 
extent  destitute  of  moral  responsibility.  In  proof 
of  his  contention,  he  quoted  the  nineteenth  and 
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twentieth  verses  of  the  third  chapter  of  the  book 
of  Ecclesiastes,  as  follows  : — 

"  For  that  which  befalleth  the  sons  of  men  be- 
falleth  beasts ;  even  one  thing  befalleth  them  ;  as 
the  one  dieth  so  dieth  the  other ;  yea,  they  have  all 
one  breath  ;  so  that  a  man  hath  no  pre-eminence 
above  a  beast :  for  all  is  vanity. 

"  All  go  unto  one  place  ;  all  are  of  the  dust  and 
all  turn  to  dust  again." 

Archdeacon  Taylor  listened  with  patience,  but 
finding  that  the  quotation  finished  thus  abruptly, 
rose  and  pointed  out  to  Mr  Bradlaugh  that  he  had 
unfairly  dealt  with  the  portion  of  Scripture  he  had 
chosen,  inasmuch  as  he  had  omitted  to  quote  the 
succeeding  verse.  This  he  read,  amid  the  breath 
less  attention  of  the  audience,  as  follows  : — "  Who 
knoweth  the  spirit  of  man  that  goetk  upward,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  beast  that  goeth  downward  to  the 
earth  ? "  and  the  distinctions  were  duly  empha 
sised.  "  Now,  sir,  "said  Archdeacon  Taylor,  look 
ing  Bradlaugh  squarely  in  the  face,  "either  you 
knew  that  verse  was  there,  or  you  did  not.  If  you 
did  not  know  it  was  there — what  was  that  ?  Ignor 
ance  !  If  you  did  know  it  was  there,  and  suppressed 
it — what  was  that  ?  Dishonesty  !  On  which  horn 
of  the  dilemma  are  you  to  be  impaled  ?  "  And  the 
alternative  charge  of  "  ignorance  "  or  "dishonesty  " 
was  driven  home  by  Dr  Taylor  bringing  his  hand 
down  with  a  bang  upon  the  table. 

Mr  Bradlaugh,  be  it  said,  did  truly  find  himself 
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upon  the  horns  of  a  dilemma,  and  looked  fearfully 
disconcerted,  as  well  he  might.  The  audience  ob 
serving  this,  cheered  again  and  again,  and  vied  with 
one  another  in  the  cry,  "  Give  it  to  him,  Doctor  !  " 
This  occurred  in  1860,  and  the  incident  is  still  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  the  older  inhabitants  of  Liverpool. 
It  should  be  explained  that  Mr  Bradlaugh  had  a 
rather  large  following  in  the  city,  where  there 
existed  a  Secularist's  Society.  The  Archdeacon 
therefore  has  frequently  lectured  in  Hope  Hall  on 
"Atheism,"  "The  Evidences  of  Christianity,  or 
Reasons  for  Faith,"  or  "  Why  should  We  Believe  the 
Bible " ;  and,  recently,  seven  lectures  in  his  own 
church,  on  Sunday  evenings,  on  "  Higher  Criti 
cism,"  of  which  he  is  a  sturdy  opponent,  taking 
the  traditional  orthodox  view. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  numerous  engagements 
which  devolve  upon  him  in  the  Archdeaconry  and 
as  parish  priest,  Dr  Taylor  is  still  keenly  interested 
in  controversial  subjects,  and  he  makes  time  to 
sustain  his  long-standing  reputation  as  one  of  the 
principal  pamphleteers  and  thoroughgoing  members 
of  the  Church  Association,  whose  views  he  is 
understood  to  express  with  invariable  preciseness 
and  accuracy.  Every  Evangelical  movement,  great 
or  small,  finds  in  him  a  very  hearty  supporter.  Per 
haps  one  of  his  greatest  joys  to-day  is  that  his  five 
sons,  one  of  whom  is  the  President  of  the  Liverpool 
Laymen's  League,  largely  inherit  his  love  for  civil 
and  religious  liberty  and  the  principles  of  the 
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Protestant  Reformation.  Through  the  press  he 
manages  to  reach  a  much  larger  audience  than 
from  his  pulpit,  and  there  stand  to  his  credit  up 
wards  of  a  hundred  helpful  works  —  books  and 
tracts — dealing  with  subjects  of  the  widest  variety. 
One  of  his  earliest  works  was  Churck  and  State, 
being  an  apology  for  Christian  legislation.  An 
other  which  won  a  good  many  encomiums  was  The 
Divine  Philosophy  of  History,  while  The  Irish 
Church,  The  Thirty  -  Nine  Articles,  Anglican 
Orders,  The  Popes  Bull  on  ditto  (Leo  xiii.  1896), 
and  The  Churck  of  the  People,  have  all  been  dealt 
with  with  that  thoroughness  and  lucidity  which 
are  characteristic  of  the  man.  Another  book  which 
has  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  is  that  deal 
ing  with  "the  English  Reformation,"  the  chapters 
each  representing  a  lecture  delivered  by  the  Arch 
deacon  on  the  subject  at  an  earlier  period.  The 
book,  however,  which  has  brought  the  Archdeacon 
most  credit  as  a  scholar  is,  probably,  The  Book 
of  Bertram,  "  de  corpore  et  sanguine  Domini"  the 
presbyter  and  monk  of  Corbie,  of  France,  written 
in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century.  In  reality  it 
is  a  connecting  link  between  the  early  Fathers  and 
the  Reformation.  Its  perusal  led  first  Ridley  and 
then  Cranmer  to  the  rejection,  not  only  of  trans- 
substantiation,  but  also  of  consubstantiation.  The 
Archdeacon  translated  the  entire  work  from  the 
original  Latin,  and  enriched  it  with  an  Historical 
Preface  and  Notes.  As  to  pamphlets,  they  have 
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also  embraced  such  subjects  as  The  Confessional 
in  the  Church  of  England,  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
the  Bishops  of  1559,  and  many  of  the  tracts  of  the 
Church  Association,  notably  the  first  three,  Must 
we  Confess  ?  etc.,  etc. 


"  Liverpool,  it  seems,  has  long  been  the  strong 
hold  of  Evangelical  Protestantism  ?  "  was  the  sug 
gestion  put  to  Archdeacon  Taylor  at  the  interview 
accorded  at  Liverpool. 

"Yes.  Much  more  so  in  the  past  than  in  the 
present  day.  A  great  change  has  overcome  Liver 
pool.  However,  as  regards  the  working  men,  it 
is  still  a  stronghold  both  of  Conservatism  and 
Protestantism.  Evangelicalism  may  be  said  to 
have  enjoyed  its  strongest  position  from  about 
1842  up  to  1870 — in  fact,  up  to  the  time  the 
English  Church  Union  was  founded.  When  I 
first  came  to  Liverpool,  over  half  a  century  ago, 
not  more  than  two  clergymen,  if  two,  preached  in 
the  surplice,  and  the  black  gown  was  as  familiar 
then  in  the  pulpit  as  the  surplice  is  to-day.  The 
original  leaders  of  the  High  Church  movement 
were  John  Keble,  Newman,  Pusey  (in  1833),  the 
Revs.  Hurrel  Froude,  Hugh  Rose,  Ward,  Glad 
stone,  then,  for  a  time,  Dr  Hook  of  Leeds, 
Manning,  and  Archdeacon  Denison.  The  effect 
soon  spread  to  this  city,  and  to-day,  in  several 
churches,  some  of  the  most  extreme  practices  are 
carried  on." 
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"  What  do  you  think  is  the  balance  of  parties 
among  Churchmen  in  Liverpool  ? " 

"  I  should  say  that  probably  the  High  Church 
party  is  in  the  majority  ;  but,  besides  the  avowedly 
Evangelical  men,  there  are  many  clergy,  particularly 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  who  are  neither  High, 
Low  or  Broad  Churchmen,  Moderate  or  no  party. 
Hence  you  see  something  of  the  change  which  has 
come  over  Liverpool  during  the  last  forty  years." 

"You  have  throughout  been  a  consistent 
Protestant  and  a  leading  supporter  of  the  Church 
Association.  Will  you  say  something  as  to  the 
conditions  which  called  that  party  of  the  Church 
into  existence  ?  " 

"  The  Church  Association  was  established  in 
1865  or  thereabouts,  the  originating  cause  being 
the  work  of  the  English  Church  Union  and  the 
growth  of  the  Ritualistic  movement.  The  founders 
were  Dr  Richard  Blakeney,  whose  brother  was 
afterwards  Archdeacon  of  Sheffield,  Dr  Wilson, 
the  Vicar  of  Islington,  Dean  Close,  Edward  Auriol 
and  Dr  Miller  of  Birmingham.  Dr  M'Neile  was 
another  of  those  who  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
promotion  of  the  new  movement,  also  the  Rev. 
Ed.  Sasbett,  Mr  J.  Colquhoun  and  many  others. 
I  was  not  present  at  the  inaugural  meeting,  but 
I  believe  that  it  was  held  under  the  presidency 
of  Mr  Colquhoun,  as  well  as  I  can  recollect,  at 
Exeter  Hall,  in  May  1867.  At  this  meeting 
resolutions  were  passed  condemning  the  introduc- 
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tion  of  Romish  vestments  and  ceremonies  and 
doctrines,  especially  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass 
and  the  adoration  of  the  Host.  A  motion  was 
also  carried  expressing  gratitude  to  Almighty  God 
for  the  blessings  of  the  Reformation,  and  earnestly 
appealing  to  the  heads  of  the  Church  to  take  such 
steps  as,  in  their  wisdom,  they  might  see  fit  for 
putting  a  stop  to  practices  which  interfered  with  the 
integrity  of  the  liturgy  and  the  purity  of  the  faith. 
The  simple  object  was  really  to  maintain  the  Church 
of  England  faithful  to  its  old  lines,  and  to  prevent, 
or  resist,  all  attempts  to  assimilate  the  Church  to  the 
doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Church  of  Rome." 

"  And  now,  please,  something  as  to  the  early 
work  of  the  Association  ?  " 

"  Well,  the  Evangelicals  called  upon  the 
Bishops  to  enforce  the  law  against  the  Ritualists, 
but,  generally  speaking,  the  Bishops  pleaded  that 
they  were  uncertain  on  the  points  at  issue.  Arch 
bishop  Tait  said  if  the  law  were  made  plain  the 
Archbishops  and  Bishops  would  not  be  backward 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duty.  In  due  time  the 
law  was  made  plain,  as  many  people  thought,  and 
then  the  cry  was  that  there  were  great  difficulties 
in  enforcing  it." 

"  Maybe  you  can  recall  some  of  the  cases  in  which 
the  Church  Association  has  manifested  an  interest  ?  " 

"  From  time  to  time  the  Church  Association  has 
promoted  legal  proceedings  in  order  to  test  whether 
the  law  really  was  sufficient  to  put  an  end  to  the 
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violations  of  Church  laws,  as   Protestants  conceive 
them.     The   first   great    Ritual    case   was   that  of 
Liddell  v.    Westerton,  which  had  reference  to  pro 
ceedings  at  St  Barnabas'  and  St  Paul's  in  London. 
The   next   case,  in    1868,  was   that   of  Martin  v. 
Mackonochie,  in  which  the  complaints  were  of  the 
elevation   of  the   sacred   elements,   of  the   use   of 
altar  lights,  and  of  the  introduction  of  the  mixed 
chalice.     That  case  was  tried  by  Lord  Cairns,  and 
all  the  proceedings  complained  of  were  condemned. 
Then  there  was  the  case  tried   by   Lord   Hatherley 
in   1871,  viz.,  that  of  Hebbert  v.  Purchas.     In  that 
the  use  of  the  mixed  chalice  was  condemned,  like 
wise  the  introduction  of  vestments  and  wafer  bread, 
but  the  use  of  holy  water  was  not  proved.     In  the 
same  year  there  occurred  the  action  against  Voysey, 
and    six    years    later    the    case    of   Ridsdale    was 
dealt   with    by    Lord   Cairns,  with  the  result   that 
vestments  were  again  condemned,  and  also  the  use 
of  wafer  bread,  but  the  charge  with  regard  to  the 
hiding  of  the  manual  acts  was  declared  not  proven. 
Coming  to  more  modern  times,  there  was  the  de 
cision  of  Archbishop   Benson  in  the   case   of  Dr 
King,    by   which   he   practically   made    everything 
lawful  of  which  the   Bishop  had   been  accused,  his 
contention  with  regard  to  lights  being,  that  if  they 
were   lighted    previous    to    the    service,    and    not 
specially    as     ceremonial     ornaments,    there     was 
nothing  illegal.      The  Times  described  the   Lincoln 
judgment  as  distinctly  moving  the  centre  of  gravity 
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of  the  Church  of  England  nearer  to  Rome.  You 
perhaps  recall  the  circumstances  of  the  case  which 
elicited  that  decision.  It  was  that  of  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  who,  it  transpired,  preached  in  a 
certain  church  where  Ritualistic  proceedings  were 
indulged  in.  As  a  result  action  was  taken  against 
him.  The  question  arose  whether  the  Archbishop 
should  try  the  case  or  not.  Dr  Benson,  how 
ever,  did  investigate  the  charges,  including  the 
Eastward  position,  the  introduction  of  the  Agnus 
Dei,  the  Sign  of  the  Cross,  etc.  The  Archbishop 
somehow  arrived  at  the  decision  that  all  these 
things  were,  more  or  less,  lawful  on  certain  con 
ditions.  Lights,  if  not  lighted  during  the  service  ; 
mixed  chalice,  if  done  in  the  vestry ;  ablutions,  if 
after  the  service  concluded,  etc.  Much  dissatisfac 
tion  was  aroused  thereby,  and  the  case  was  taken 
to  the  Privy  Council,  which,  by  a  small  majority, 
practically  endorsed  all  Archbishop  Benson's 
decisions  save  that  on  'lights.'  On  these  they 
pronounced  no  judgment,  because  the  Bishop 
was  not  responsible,  but  the  vicar  of  the  church. 
You  may  make  this  plain,  that  the  Church  Associa 
tion  has,  during  its  existence,  at  considerable  cost, 
obtained  the  condemnation,  by  the  highest  eccle 
siastical  courts,  of  more  than  sixty  ceremonies 
and  practices  symbolical  of  Romish  doctrines, 
illegally  introduced  by  the  Ritualists  into  the  ser 
vices  of  our  Reformed  Church.  There  has  never 
been  any  desire  for  the  imprisonment  of  clergy- 
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men  who  have  posed  as  martyrs  —  in  fact,  the 
Association  introduced  into  Parliament  a  Bill 
which,  if  it  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  pass, 
would  have  substituted  deprivation  for  imprison 
ment.  All  along  the  Association  has  displayed 
an  unflinching  attitude  towards  what  are  considered 
to  be  improper  proceedings  in  connection  with  the 
Church.  Its  career  of  the  last  ten  years  has  been 
one  of  increasing  importance,  and  the  income,  I 
believe,  has  doubled,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  practically  deserted  by  the  dignitaries  of  the 
Church.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  a  single 
man  who  has  a  handle  to  his  name  belonging  to  it. 
The  members  are  mostly  rectors,  vicars  and  lay 
men.  You  know,  of  course,  that  Lord  Salisbury 
has  been  showing  a  marked  preference  for  High 
Churchmen  in  appointing  to  vacant  Bishoprics, 
and  the  obvious  result  is  that  the  Church  Associ 
ation  is  not  the  way  to  preferment.  Its  clerical 
and  lay  members,  however,  are  determined  and 
competent  men  in  what  they  believe  to  be  a 
righteous  cause.  In  the  present  day,  I  believe, 
the  Church  Association  is  the  most  powerful 
organisation  in  the  Church  of  England  for  dealing 
with  the  Romeward  movement.  It  has  vindicated 
the  Protestant  character  of  the  Church,  and  it 
has  a  literature  on  the  subject  such  as  few 
societies  could  produce." 

Dr  Taylor  proceeded  to  refer  to  the  action  taken 
by  the  Church  Association  with  reference   to   the 
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appointment  by  Lord  Salisbury  of  Canon  Gore  to 
the  Bishopric  of  Worcester,  and  more  particularly 
to  its  action  in  relation  to  the  Royal  Declaration, 
with  a  view  to  preventing  alteration  in  its  text  and 
provisions.  He  took  occasion  to  point  out  that  it 
was  proposed  in  certain  quarters  to  get  rid  of  the 
Declaration  which  the  King  has  to  make  against  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  and  the  invocation, 
adoration  and  worship  of  the  Virgin.  The  Declara 
tion,  he  remarked,  was  drawn  up  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  and  every  member  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  Lords  and  Commons,  had  to  take  the 
oath  before  entering  Parliament  at  all.  It  occa 
sioned  great  disturbances  in  the  time  of  Charles  II., 
but  when  the  Revolution  came,  the  Declaration  was 
embodied  in  the  statement  which  the  King  has  to 
make  before  he  is  crowned.  The  authorities  also 
altered  the  Coronation  Oath,  and  embodied  in  that 
for  the  first  time  a  proviso  that  the  King  would 
maintain  "  the  Protestant  Reformed  religion  estab 
lished  by  law."  That  was  introduced  in  1689, 
before  William  was  crowned,  so  that  the  King  is  now 
pledged  to  maintain  the  laws  and  the  pure  doctrine 
of  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Protestant 
Reformed  religion  as  established  by  law,  and  he  has 
also  to  make  the  solemn  declaration  of  the  renuncia 
tion  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  This 
has  been  considered  by  some  leading  Romanists  as 
blasphemous,  so  there  has  been  an  attempt  made  to 
get  it  altered  in  such  a  way  as  to  satisfy  the  Roman 
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Catholic  authorities,  to  whose  mind,  no  doubt,  it 
would  be  better  still  if  the  Declaration  could  be 
abolished. 

Archdeacon  Taylor  read  the  Statutory  Declara 
tion  against  transubstantiation  as  made  and  signed 
by  Queen  Victoria  as  follows  : — 

"  '  I,  Victoria,  do  solemnly  and  sincerely,  in  the  presence  of 
God,  profess,  testify  and  declare  that  I  do  believe  that  in  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  there  is  not  any  transubstantia 
tion  of  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  at  or  after  the  consecration  thereof  by  any  person  what 
soever,  and  that  the  invocation  or  adoration  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
or  any  other  Saint,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  as  they  are  now 
used  in  the  Church  of  Rome  are  superstitious  and  idolatrous. 
And  I  do  solemnly,  in  the  presence  of  God,  profess,  testify  and 
declare  that  I  do  make  this  Declaration  and  every  part  thereof 
in  the  plain  and  ordinary  sense  of  the  words  read  unto  me,  as  they 
are  commonly  understood  by  English  Protestants,  without  any 
evasion,  equivocation  or  mental  reservation  whatsoever,  and  with 
out  any  dispensation  already  granted  me  for  this  purpose  by  the 
Pope,  or  any  other  authority  or  person  whatsoever,  or  without  any 
hope  of  any  such  dispensation  from  any  person  or  authority  what 
soever,  or  without  thinking  that  I  am  or  can  be  acquitted  before 
God  or  man,  or  absolved  of  this  declaration,  or  any  part  thereof, 
although  the  Pope  or  any  other  person  or  persons  or  power  what 
soever  should  dispense  with  or  annul  the  same,  or  declare  that  it 
was  null  and  void  from  the  beginning.' 

"  That,"  said  the  Archdeacon,  "  was  part  of  the 
Act  of  Settlement  of  W.  &  M.,  1689,  and  afterwards 
in  12  &  13  William  III.,  c.  2."  Turning  to  the 
Statutory  Coronation  Oath  as  sworn  to  by  Queen 
Victoria,  he  said  the  question  put  by  the  Archbishop 
was,  "  Will  you  to  the  utmost  of  your  power  main 
tain  the  laws  of  God,  the  true  profession  of  the 
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Gospel  and  the  Protestant  Reformed  religion 
established  by  law,  and  will  you  preserve  unto  the 
Bishops  and  Clergy  of  this  realm,  and  to  the 
Churches  committed  to  their  charge  all  such  rights 
and  privileges  as  by  law  do  or  shall  appertain  unto 
them  or  any  of  them  ?  "  The  Queen's  answer  was, 
"  All  this  I  promise  to  do,"  and  then,  with  her  hand 
on  the  Bible,  she  took  the  oath  to  perform  and  keep 
all  that  she  had  before  promised.  This,  he  pointed 
out,  was  part  of  the  Act  for  establishing  the  Corona 
tion  Oath,  1688-89,  i  W.  &  M.,  c.  6,  which  Act 
required  that  the  same  oath  should  be  administered 
to  every  King  or  Queen  who  should  succeed  to  the 
Imperial  Crown. 

"  You  see,  therefore,"  the  Archdeacon  continued, 
"  that  the  King's  Declaration  is  a  repudiation  on  his 
part  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  the 
sacrifice  of  the  mass,  and  the  invocation  and  adora 
tion  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  Saints,  as  super 
stitious  and  idolatrous.  It  also  disclaims  all  mental 
reservation  or  any  power  of  dispensation  by  the 
Pope.  The  first  part  was  enacted  in  1673  as  a  test 
Act,  in  addition  to  the  oath  of  supremacy  imposed 
on  all  who  held  office  under  the  Crown,  but  the 
whole  form  as  we  now  have  it  was  drawn  up 
and  enacted  in  1679,  and  was  imposed  on  all 
Members  of  Parliament.  This  was  avowedly  in 
order  to  prevent  Roman  Catholics  entering  Parlia 
ment.  There  had  been  many  plots  and  efforts  for 
many  years  to  restore  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
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in  England,  and  this  the  nation  as  a  whole  was 
determined  to  prevent.  The  Roman  Catholics  with 
great  plausibility  want  to  know  '  why  this  declaration 
should  be  imposed  on  the  Crown,  and  why  the  most 
solemn  doctrines  of  their  Church  alone  of  all  others 
should  be  singled  out  for  condemnation  by  the 
Sovereign,  and  why  it  should  be  imposed  on  the 
King  by  the  Constitution  ? '  Others  denounce  it  as 
blasphemous,  and  violent  and  indecent — in  fact,  a 
stain  on  the  Statute  Book.  Well,  the  answer  is 
very  simple,  the  reason  is  fully  and  plainly  set  forth 
in  the  famous  Bill  of  Rights.  We  have  only  to 
read  sections  nine  and  ten,  and  we  shall  find  the 
answer  to  the  question  so  innocently  and  indignantly 
asked.  Section  nine  reads  : — 

" '  Whereas  it  hath  been  found  by  experience  that  it  is  in 
consistent  with  the  safety  and  welfare  of  this  Protestant  kingdom 
to  be  governed  by  a  Popish  Prince  or  by  any  King  or  Queen 
marrying  a  Papist,  the  Lords,  spiritual  and  temporal,  and 
Commons  do  further  pray  that  it  may  be  enacted  that  all  and 
every  person  or  persons  that  is  or  shall  be  reconciled  to,  or  shall 
hold  communion  with  the  C.  or  Church  of  Rome,  or  shall  profess 
the  Popish  religion,  or  shall  marry  a  Papist,  shall  be  excluded, 
and  be  for  ever  incapable  to  inherit,  possess  or  enjoy  the  Crown 
and  Government  of  this  Realm  and  Ireland  and  the  dominions 
thereunto  belonging,  and  in  all  and  every  such  case  the  said 
Crown  and  Government  shall  from  time  to  time  descend  to,  and 
be  enjoyed  by  such  person  or  persons  being  Protestants  as  should 
have  inherited  the  same  in  case  the  said  person  so  reconciled, 
etc.,  etc.,  as  aforesaid,  were  naturally  dead,  and  the  subjects  are 
in  that  case  ipso  facto  released  from  their  allegiance  to  him.' 

"  Section  ten  reads  : — 
" '  That  every  King  and  Queen  of  this  Realm  shall,  on  the  first 
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day  of  the  meeting  of  the  first  Parliament  next  after  his  accession, 
sitting  in  the  Throne  in  the  House  of  Peers  in  the  presence  of 
the  Lords  and  Commons,  or  at  his  Coronation  before  such 
person  or  persons  who  shall  administer  the  Coronation  Oath  to 
him  or  her,  at  the  time  of  taking  the  oath  (which  shall  first 
happen)  subscribe  and  audibly  repeat  the  Declaration  mentioned 
in  the  Statute  30,  Charles  II.,  entitled  "  An  Act  for  the  more 
effectual  preserving  the  King's  person  and  Government  by 
disabling  Papists  from  sitting  in  either  House  of  Parliament."  ' 

"  The  question  now  arises  whether  our  fore 
fathers  were  justified  in  this  statement.  To  my 
mind  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  were 
so." 

"  But  it  may  be  said  in  some  quarters  that  the 
necessity  for  this  declaration  has  long  since  passed 
away,  and  why  should  it  be  retained  ? " 

"  My  answer,"  replied  Dr  Taylor,  "  is,  simply 
because  it  appears  essential  thus  to  safeguard  the 
Protestant  succession  to  the  Monarchy.  It  is  a 
declaration  which  no  consistent  Roman  Catholic 
could  possibly  make,  and  therefore,  as  long  as  this 
nation  is  resolved  to  retain  a  Protestant  King, 
so  lonp-  that  declaration  would  seem  to  be 

o 

necessary." 

"Yes;  but  it  may  be  said  why  should  not  the 
King  be  free,  like  all  his  subjects,  to  profess  what 
religion  he  likes  ? " 

"There  again  the  answer  is  simple;  because  he 
is  the  King  and  the  Protestant  Monarchy  seems 
to  us  bound  up  with  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the 
kingdom,  vide  the  history  of  the  last  350  years. 
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Moreover,  the  Papacy  has  not  abated  any  of 
its  claims  to  absolute  and  infallible  jurisdiction, 
authority  and  government  over  the  whole  Christian 
Church,  not  merely  over  the  Roman  Church 
properly  so-called,  but  over  all  Christian  Churches, 
and  even  over  those  communities  which  they  would 
not  acknowledge  as  churches  at  all,  and  over  all 
baptised  Christians,  for  all  are  in  some  sense 
claimed  as  belonging  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Mr  Gladstone  stated  in  his  Vatican  Decrees  '  that 
no  one  could  now  become  a  convert  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  without  renouncing  his  mental 
and  moral  freedom,  and  putting  his  loyalty  and 
civil  duty  at  the  mercy  of  another.'  Surely,  then, 
this  is  hardly  the  time  to  weaken  the  safeguards 
of  our  Protestant  Monarchy.  It  is  said  that  the 
King  has  now  no  power — that  he  must  act  through 
his  Ministers  and  according  to  Parliament.  That  is 
quite  true,  but  though  his  power  may  not  be  much, 
he  has  of  necessity  from  his  high  position  enormous 
influence,  and  so  has  his  Consort,  and  their 
confessor  would  be  behind  them  both.  The  back- 
stair  intrigues  of  Charles  II.  and  the  open  violation 
of  law  would  probably  follow.  We  have  had 
enough  of  that  sort  of  thing  already.  We  do  not 
want  a  repetition  of  it  or  even  a  suspicion  of  it. 
The  fact  is  our  constitution  is  utterly  contrary 
to  the  avowed  principles  of  the  Papacy.  Even 
Cardinal  Vaughan  says  that,  '  A  Catholic  King 
under  present  circumstances  would  be  a  cause  of 
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weakness,  of  perpetual  difficulty  and  of  untold 
anxiety.  We  are  far  better  off  as  we  are.  I  am 
convinced  that  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
English  people,  haunted  as  they  are  by  fears  and 
suspicions,  that  it  is  expedient  the  King  should 
be  of  the  religion  of  the  overwhelming  majority.' 
The  Cardinal  is  right :  '  we  are  far  better  off  as 
we  are.'  Surely  any  one  who  will  contrast  the 
state  of  England  from  1560  to  1688  (130  years  of 
civil  war,  discord,  plots,  intrigues  and  unrest)  with 
the  last  210  years  under  the  Declaration  and  the 
Coronation  Oath  and  the  Protestant  Constitution, 
must  frankly  acknowledge  that  we  have  indeed 
abundant  cause  for  thankfulness,  and  determine 
that  we  prefer  the  latter  to  the  former.  In  taking 
this  position  we  are  acting  for  the  interest  of  all 
creeds,  not  for  the  Protestant  only,  but  for  the 
Roman  Catholics  also.  It  is  a  simple  fact  that  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  this  country  have  more  liberty 
than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world,  more 
liberty  than  under  the  Roman  Catholic  Govern 
ment  of  France  and  Italy,  and  more  than  the  Pope 
would  give  us  in  Rome.  It  is  the  glory  of  Great 
Britain  that  wherever  her  flag  flies  there  is  full 
and  equal  religious  liberty  for  all  creeds,  and  this 
liberty  is  expressly  denied  in  the  Papal  syllabus 
of  1864." 

THE     END 
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